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"HEN 1 publiffid my 
| Reflections up- 
on Ridicule, and the. Means 
to avoid it, ſome Gentlemen, pre- 
tending to be good Fudges, found 
fault with * Imperfection 
of the Nori: They ſaid 1 had 
not execuaed all _ the Title 
prom d that I only had deſcrib d 
the cammon Vices of Men, wit h- 
. {hewing the method. of ace, 
firing the oppefite Virtues, _ © 

1 queſtion whether this Aocu- 
ſari be well grounded, and their 
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Advertiſement. 
Criticiſm be reaſonable. I ſhould 
think a Man had acquired a Ver- 
tue, when he avvided all the 
1 mperfeflion repugnant to it. Is 
it not to be Polite, Diſcreet, Gen= 
teel, Regular, not to be guilty 'of 
any of the Faults incurrd thro 
Impoliteneſs, Indiſcretion, Suf= 
ſciency and 4 r 
I muſt add, that moſt of the 
Aaxims I 2 ſh, in expofeng 
Vice and Ridicule, declare what 
is 20 btn hank 40 butt it, and to 
obtain the oppoſite Pertue: When, 
for Example, 1 cenſure ; their * 
poertinence, who gide no attention 
to theſe that ſpeak to them, is it 
not * them their Duty, to 
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Advertiſement. 
fay, © We muſt do thoſe that di- 
© rett their Diſcourſe to us, the 
© honour to hear them, and give 
* them a pertinent Anſwer ? T hat 
* abundance of People too mani= 
« feſtly diſcover their diſtraction of 

& T bought, and the uneaſmeſs they 
e are under: You ſee in their 
f© Looks the impatience they have 
& to leave you, and how tir d they 
© are with your Diſcourſe ; in- 
* ſtead of being attentive to what 
** you ſay to them, they are only 
© wpilant to ſpy out an opportu= 
t nity to deſert you, without gru= 
ing you time to finiſh what you 
e had begun to ſay. So again, 
when I blame their Indiſcretion, 
E - A4 who 
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who pho ſilence, a Man that is ; ſpeaking, 
to continue the Diſcourſe," be has 
begun; and ſay, 11 an un- 

* Þa rdanable Incivility to interrupt 
e the Relator of a Story ; tbat 
* it is better to ſuffer him to err in 
* ſome circumſtance of the Hiſtory, 
6 than to reflify bim, ( unleſs he 
* ak our Advice) or tofu gnify, 
© that we knew: =— before the 
« News he is going to tell us : 
« Why ſhould we. deny a Man the 
5 e of believing be inform d 

* us. of ſomething we were igno- 

rant ,, I think nothing. can 
1 added to thic 0 Maxim, 


However 
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Advertiſement 

However, to content, if po, 
foble, the Perſons who have done 
me the Honour to advife me, I have 
thought fit to write ſomething upon 
Politeneſs. Which is, as it 
were, the Second Part, and a na- 
tural Confequence of the Volume. 
upon Ridicule. Aan has fo 
many Weakneſſes to be reform d, 
and ſo many Vices to be extir= 
pated, to make him per fed, that 
we can't too often bring him to the 
Glaſs, to ſhew bim bu Extraua- 
gances. Did we take the ſame 
Pains to examine our own Faults 
as theſe of - others, we ſhould at 
laſt arrive to the juſt knowledge of 
aurſebves, and ſhould not be fo 
gage fooliſhly 


Advertiſement. 
foolyhly vain, as to think our= 
ſelves moſt accompliſhd, when 
perhaps we are moſt ridiculous : 
Or, if reading a Book of Morals, 
repreſenting the Vices of Men, 
we honeſtly apply things to our 
ſelues, without ſeeking Reſem=- 
blances to draw the Pittures of 
this Man, or that Woman ; we 
ſhould find advantage in ſo profi= 
table a Lefture, KK 8 

| You ſee the End I propos d in 
treating upon Ridicule and 
Politeneſs. Thoſe that will 
read this Book with 4 Reſa= 
lution to do themſelves Fuſtice, 
and ſeriouſiy 40 ſet | about the 
correfting the Vices I condemn, 
when 


Advertiſement. 


when they diſcover them in my 
Deſcriptions, will find in it very 
uſeſul Maxims, and learn what 
1s to be done or avoided to ſuc- 
ceed in the Commerce N the 


World. W 13 
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Of Politeneſs. 


O define Politeneſs, we may ſay, it 
is all moral Vertues in Epitome 3 
| tis a combination of Diſcretion, 
Civility, Complaiſance and Circumſpection, 
to pay every one the Reſpects they have a 
right to demand of us; and all this muſt 
be dreſs'd and ſet off with an agreeable and 
inſinuating Air, diffus d thro all our Words 
and Actions. This Vertue conſiſts not 
meerly in Surface and Exteriour, hut muſt 
have its Principle in the Soul, as being the 
Product of an accompliſh'd Mind, ceatring 
| ; on 
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"if Kaare upon Polen, 


on itſelf, and Maſter of its Thoughts and 
Words; that delights to do every 2 Ju- 
ſtice, and to ſacrifice its own Intereſt, ra- 
ther than wound thoſe of another Man; > 4 
Mind ſituated above vulgar Reports; nei- 
ther Exceptious nor Difficult, or requiring 
Explications of a thing ever ſo little ambi- 
guouſly ſpoken : Who ſees not that this de- 
minds a ſtrong Fund of Reaſon, and great 


Commerce with the World, beſides an exact 


Knowledge of Decorum, and of what every 
one owes to his Reſpective Quality, duly 
to maintain its Character as becomes 
him ? 

It can't be denied, that Politereſs is the 


moſt charming thing for civil Society; a 


Vertue that teaches us to bear with the 
Infirmities of ſome, to endure patiently 
the Freaks and Extravagances of others ; 
to enter into their Sentiments, in order to 
ſet them Right, by ſoft and inſir inuating ways; 
and to gain an univerſal good-liking, by a 
fincere deſire of pleaſing. Under this view, 
a Man puts on all Appearances, and tranſ⸗ 


forms himſelf into all Shapes, the better 


to gain his Point: And, tho' a continu'd 
Complaiſance to perſons of a certain Cha- 
racter, carries, with it a great deal of Un- 
eaſineſs and Conſtraint, yet he conquers _ 
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Re flexions upon Politeneſs. 3 


Reluctance, and will not be biaſs'd from 
his Road by their diſguſtful Conduct. Be 
they never ſo fantaſtical, tis hard if they 
are not won by thoſe that cultivate their 
Humour with fo much Patience and Aſſi- 
duity. 

Politeneſs farther inſtructs us to refuſe the 
Incenſe that is offer'd us; and to throw it 
liberally upon others, by an ingenuous ac- | 
knowledgment of their Excellencies and 
Accompliſhments. Thus you ſee the rea- 
fon why we taſt ſo exquiſite and delicate a 
Pleaſure in the Converſation of the Polite, 
who have good Senſe and Reaſon, and 
Complaiſance and Skill to adapt themſelves 
to our Tempers and Underſtandings. 

Tis not common to find ſo great a con- 
federacy of Perfections, and therefore tis 
no wonder if the number of the Polite be 
ſo ſmall. Women, who are naturally more 
good-humour'd, complaiſant and gracious 
than Men, have alſo more Poltieneſs ; and 
tis chiefly by our commerce with them we 
learn to be Civil and Polite, thro the Am- 
bition we have to pleaſe them. 

Polite Behaviour is what renders Merit 
amiable and agreeable 3 and, on the con- 
trary, the want of it deſtroys the Eſteem 
that is due to the fineſt Qualities. Some 
are 
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are obſerv'd to have a very particnlar Ta- 
tent at expoſing others Ridicule, and giving 
new heightnings to their Impertinences; 
but this Faculty is very oppoſite to Polite- 
eſt, which keeps fair with all People, and 


ever finds Arguments to ſalve their Con- 


duct, or at leaſt to juſtify their Intentions. 
The Polite have alſo a wonderful Addreſs 
at entring into the Taſt and Genius of Peo- 
ple, by taking the height and elevation of 
their Underſtandings, and adminiſtring Oc- 
caftons of diſplaying their Parts, as being 
leſs addicted to ſhine in Converſation, by 
drawing it wholly to themſelves, but to let 
others ſhew themſelves, and have their 

Share of it. | 
Many paſs for Polite, who have but a 
ſuperficial tincture of this Vertue, conceal- 
ing themſelves under the dazling Plumage of 
a borrow'd Exteriour 3 but no ſooner you 
converſe with them, than you eaſily perceive 
the Hypocriſy of this counterfeit Politeneſs. 
As long as yon appland them, make all 
conceſſions they deſire, and give them no 
kind of diſturbance, they are g604d-natur'd, 
obliging, and complaiſant ſorts of People; 
and you would take them for Patterns of 
good Breeding ; but the Jeaſt Diſguſt you 
give them, or a Reverence perhaps for- 
gotten, 
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gotten, unhinges the Machine, throws off 
the Mask, and ſhews them in their Origi- 
nal. You ſee them exclaim, and toſs, and 
ſtorm, and throw out an hundred Imperti- 
nences, forgetting the Part they ated, and 
the Vizard they had put on ; which whim- 
ſical une venneſs of Temper makes them con- 
ſider d with Contempt. When you accoſt 
Frontin, he feigns the Well-natur'd and A- 
greeable : He offers you, with an air of 
Zeal, unrequeſted Services z he tires you 
with his Careſſes and Embraces; but the 
leaſt Word drop'd againſt his Opinions, or 
his Intereſts, fires him like Gunpowder, 
and you come off well, if you eſcape only 
with ill Names and Abuſes. There's no 
great ſtreſs therefore to be laid upon this 
ſuperficial Politeneſs, which conſiſts meerly 
in certain concerted and affected ways ; it 
ought to be well rooted in the Heart, and 
founded upon real Sentiments. Moſt Men 
content themſelves with ſaving Appearances 
their current Coin is good Looks, the in- 
flexion of the Voice, a Geſture and a Smile : 
Such as penetrate no farther, are dazl'd 
with this Gilding; but all this wears off in 
a long-ſpun Converſation ; and Occaſions, 
Contradictions, Intereſt, diſcover the falſe 
Metal of this counterfeit Politereſs. | 

B The 
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1 Reflexions upon Politeneſs. : 


The Politeneſs I ſpeak of, conſiſts not in 
Grimaces, but is a Quality of the Soul, and 
ſerves to regulate her Motions. We ſome- 
times obſerve the baſeſt People to have the 
beſt Appearances imaginable ; others have 
good Meanings under an ill-compos'd Out- 
ſide, and a careleſs and forbidding De- 
meanour. 

Men ſometimes fondly flatter themſelves, 
that they are wdnderfutly. Polite, becauſe they 
live with People that cultivate and reſpect 
them ; that have an implicit complaiſance 
for them, and dare not diſoblige or con- 
tradict them in any thing. The way to 
know themſelves, would be to fall ſome- 
times into the Hands of the Shatterbrain'd, 
the Clowns and the ill-bred; and be oblig'd 
to comport with their Caprices and ill Hu- 
mour. That's the Touchſtone of Poltte- 
eſs. If we have a ſufficient Fund of Com- 
plaiſance to bear with their Frolicks and 
Magottry, without venting any ſymptoms 
of Impatience or Animoſity; if we uſe 
them gently in their Paſſions, and anſwer 
not their Extravagances in the ſame tone, 
we may from hence conclude that our Polite- 
zeſs 18 not hypocritical. 

There's a vaſt difference betwixt true 


Politeneſs, and thoſe little mimicking Affecta- 
tions 
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tions the finical Ladies put on to give them- 
ſelves an air of Diſtinction. Their ſtudied 
Grimaces and affected Miens, with the pre- 
tended Delicacy they aſſume, tickle rational 
People with Laughter. Lucette thinks to 
ſet up for Coineſs, by anſwering in a filly 
and negligent Tone, to all the Queſtions 
that are ask'd of her: her continual Aﬀe- 
ctations make the wholeSyſtem of her Polite- 
zeſs : She cries out upon the leaſt Accident 
that happens to her, as if ſhe were ruin, 

or her Life was in danger. She fancies a 
Cold as contagious as the Small-Pox 3 and 
you give her a ſenſible Mortification, if 
you cough in her Preſence. 

ls it not to be thought more Polite and 
Well-bred, that the Women are grown ſo 
tractable and condeſcending of late? Do 
they fear they ſhould be leſs amiable, if they 
had a greater Doſe of Pride? I afſure them it 
is not by theſe affected Flatteries, that they'll 
fix the Inconſtancy of Men. They ſhould 
ſtudy to merit their Eſteem, which 1s at- 
tainable only by Reſerve: This careſſing 
Way, which opens their Arms to embrace 
every Body ; this exceſſive Solicitude to 
be admired, 'and have the Crowd at their 
Feet, is an obſtacle to their being reſpected 


by Men as they deſerve. 
B 2 Politeneſs 
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Politeneſs demands an exquiſite know- 
ledge of its Duties, and a punctual Fide- 
lity to diſcharge them. A Man muſt con- 
ſtrain himſelf and bridle his Temper, be- 
cauſe he'll find himſelf continually engag'd 
with Perfons of moſt difficult Converſe : 
He muſt have great Conſideration for their 
Weakneſſes, and pretend to ſubmit to their 
Opinions. Be they never ſo fantaſtical, 
they have one fide that is practicable, 
whereby you may take them and conduct 
them to the Point you deſire; at leaſt you'll 
have no ſubject of Reproach againſt you 
if you can't over-rule the obſtinacy of their 
Natures. 

Don't think you are entit]'d to the Cha- 
rafter of Politeneſs, by rendring every one 
their due, unleſs you do it in a free and 
eaſy manner, and without a certain Con- 
ſtraint, which has always an ill Grace. This 
Freedom is infinitely becoming, and gives a 
Luſtre to the moſt trifling things; whereas 
the Stifneſs and Conſtraint of thoſe Per- 
ſons that are all of a piece, has conſtantly 
an ill Effect, and blaſts part of their 
Merit, 

People naturally Sweet-temper'd and Po- 
lite, have no more to do but to give the Reins 


to their Inclination : But Politereſs is not 
always 
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always born with them; being a thing that 
requires Practice, Experience, Applica- 
tion and Study. The Reflexions we make 
upon the Impertinences of others, help us 
to correct our own ; and are of mighty uſe 
to ſteer our Conduct on nice Occaſions, 
wherein we might eaſily forget ourſelves, 
but for this aſſiſtance. Tis the moſt agree- 
able Gate to make an happy Entrance into 
the World ; tis that which gives the firſt 
Flower of Reputation, which ſcatters a 
fragrant Odour upon all the Parts of 
Life. 

The great Secret conſiſts in making our- 
ſelves reliſh'd by thoſe People we converſe 
with : It requires Judgment to conjecture 
their preſent Diſpoſition, and to enter into 
their Character. But tis utterly impoſſible, 
with all the delicacy of Wit and flexibi- 
lity of Temper, to ſuit one's ſelf to all 
the Humours of ſome People. However, 
we ought not to enſlave ourſelves to their 
Caprices, nor renounce common Senſe by 
ſtriking in with their particular Taſt when 
it is deprav'd. 

Perſons of too rigid and unpardoning 
Tempers, commonly treſpaſs upon the Laws 


of Politeneſs ; others affecting an exceſſive 


Complaiſance, and who are ever of the 
B 3 opinion 
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opinion of thoſe they talk with, grow nau- 
ſeous and inſipid. Complaiſance is inft- 
nitely taking in Converſation, but it ought 
to be well manag'd. A genteel Liberty, 
that has nothing too haughty or too biting, 
awakens the Converſe, and gives it a ſort of 
delightful Poinancy. 

A Man is not fecure of pleaſing with a 
great Wit, excellent Talents, and majeſtick 
Carriage; but there's no withſtanding the 
Charms of true Politeneſs. The Polite make 
themſelves univerſally courted by their 
Complaiſance. They know when 'tis pro- 
per to yield, and how to wind and inſi- 
nuate themſelves into thoſe they converſe 
with ; and to excuſe the Bluntneſs and Ex- 
travagances that eſcape them. As Men 
naturally affect Pre-eminence, they are in- 
ſenſibly won by the Polite, who ſubmit to 
that aſpiring Temper. This is an Habit moſt 
difficult to attain; and when once a Man 
has fix'd upon this condeſcending Courle, 
he muſt be ſure to lay in a great Stock of 
Docility, becauſe he will every where find 
a ſort of fantaſtick and crabbed People, who 
will put his Patience to the niceſt Teſts. 

There are certain Circumſtances wherein 
Politeneſs makes it requiſite to underſtand 
Raillery; as a good means to avoid Diffe- 

rences, 
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rences, and preſerve a Mans Repoſe: On 
the contrary, tis a falſe Delicacy to be di- 
ſturb'd on occaſions that are beneath our 
Notice. When the Raillery is innocent, and 
turns upon indifferent Subjects, it muſt be 
bratiſh to take fire, and to complain of it. 
If it be too cutting, tis enough to fignitie 
that we feel it. If the Drolling Perſon after 
this purſues his Jeſt, it manifeſts he is a 
Wretch that is defective in Brain and Breed- 
ing. I have ſeen Clarinda put herſelf in a 
Paſſion, becauſe ſhe was told ſhe made an 
aukward Curtſey, and enter'd a Room with 
an ill Grace. Thoſe that rallied her upon 
that Score, did it without the leaſt deſign of 
affronting her; and inſtead of making a 
quarrel of it, as ſhe did, ſhe ought to have 
thank'd 'em for the Advice they gave her. 
Tis certain we have too commonly. juſt. 
Occaſions to complain of Peoples ill Demea- 
nour ; but if we rigorouſly aſſert this Right, 
we mult take leave of the commerce of the 
World. The better way is, artfully to diſ- 
ſemble ſome Incivilities have been offer d 
us, or a ſuppos'd Neglect we have re- 
ceiv'd. Tis a ſufficient Recompence that 
the Fault lies at the Offender's door, and 
that the World does us Juſtice. If you 
demand a rigorous Satisfaction, or take it 
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out in Reproaches and Abuſes, beſides lo- 
ſing the Eſteem would be paid you, and 
which Polite People rarely fail of beſtowing, 
you will deprive yourſelf of another much 
{weeter Satisfaction, which is felt when a 
Man deals genteelly with another, in return 
for his diſobliging Carriage. | 

The punctilious Delicacy of ſome Peo- 
ple, that are diſturb'd at every thing, pro- 
ceeds from a ridiculous Pride, that ſwells 
their Hearts: Be you ever ſo aſſiduous in 
your Reſpects to them, they think you 
have never done enough. Nay, tho' you 
go beyond the bounds that Decorum and 
Civility preſcribe, they are not yet content. 
The ſhorteſt Method with Perſons of this 
Character, is to break off all Correſpondence 
with them; for if you uſe Complaiſance to 
them, they Il treat you as a Slave, and make 
no acknowledgment of all the Services you 
have done them. | 

The little Differences that now and then 
happen, occaſion great Breaches upon Po- 
liteneſs, thro the ill Diſcourſe and im- 
prudent Proceedings we fall into. If a 
Quarrel happen to ariſe, the only way is 
to ſuppreſs it the ſame Day; for the longer 
we defer it, the more rancorous our Spleen 
grows, and the leſs capable we are of re- 
covery. Is 
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Is it not better, think you, ſometimes to 
yield, than always obſtinately to conteſt a 
thing? Moſt of the Matters diſputed on, 
are not worth the while, and we do but 
expoſe our ill Humour on the moſt frivolous 
Occaſions, If exceptious and quarrelſom 
People were but ſenſible how troubleſom 
and intolerable they are, they would perhaps 
apply themſelves to the correcting a Vice 
which is every bodies Torment. It can't be 
call'd Living, to ſpend our Lives with Peo- 
ple that are continually Snarling, without 
knowing for what Reaſon. 

Tell me, what occaſion can you have pur- 
poſely to diſoblige People? Is it ſo delight- 
ful a- thing to vex and affront them for a 
Jeſt > This Liberty you take, privileges them 
to treat you after the ſame matter, and an- 
ſwer you in the ſame ſtrain. Thus Con- 
verſation grows commonly diſagreeable, by 
the ſmart Repartees are made to provoking 
Expreſſions. 

*Tis farther treſpaſſing upon Politeneſs, 
to be continually ſpeaking ill of every bo- 
dy, and running down all Perſons of Me- 
rit. There are People whoſe Heads are of 
ſo ſcurvy a Turn, (whether they do it out 
of III- nature, or judge of others by them- 
ſelves I won't determine ) as to give the 
worſt 
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worſt Conſtruction to the moſt innocent 
and regular Actions; rendring them ſuſ- 
pected by the Poiſon they mix with them, 
and criminal by their addition of falſe Cir- 
cumſtances. This commonly proceeds from 
a ſecret Paſſion of miſchieving thoſe they 
don't love; and the ſame Principle puts 
them upon Inquiry into every thing that 
may give them Trouble. One would think 
Aminta had an inſpird knowledge of all 
the moſt particular and ſecret Tranſactions 
of a Family: When Facts are wanting, 
ſhe invents extempore Stories, and has the 
art of embelliſhing them with ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, as deceive the moſt Judicious, and 
perſuade the moſt Incredulous. Her Diary 
is full of nothing but ſcandalous Ad ven- 
tures; for ſhe never ſpeaks well of any 
body herſelf, nor ſuffers it to be done by 
others: To ſtop their Mouths, ſhe has al- 
ways a Satyr ready at hand, which ſhe vents 
with a malicious and envenom'd Pleaſure. 
Is not this a pretty Character? 

'Tis a Rule, never to diſoblige any bo- 
dy ; but when we have unfortunately given 
Offence, we ought to make all the neceſſary 
advances we can to oblige thePerſon to forget 
it: This is one of thoſe things the World 
is moſt defective in. Whether it be Mo- 

deſty, 
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deſty, or Pride, or Shame to confels we are 
in the Wrong ; or a reſolution not to move 
a ſtep towards pacifying People; every one 
ſtands upon his Punctilio's and reſolves ra- 
ther to break off all Commerce, or loſe a 
Friend with whom he has always had a fair 
underſtanding, than honeſtly co own his 
Fault, and repent of his ill Treatment. Ts 
it ſo painful a thing, or would a Man think 
himſelf diſhonour'd, to ſpeak a civil Word, 
or make the firſt Bow ? 

What I am moſt at a loſs to comprehend, 
is Mens harſh and diſobliging way of living 
with one another. They have a kind of wild- 
neſs that renders em untractable; one knows 
not how to accoſt them, or on what ſide to 
lay hold of them being perfect Porcupines in 
every Part. How many compaſſes muſt we 
fetch? how many Soothings muſt we uſe, to 
treat with them on the leaſt Affair? Is it 
not a very exquiſite Pleaſure, to be able to 
oblige People, and to be uſeful to them in 
ſomewhat 2 Is it poſſible Men ſhould re- 
nounce all Sentiments of Humanity ? | 

'Tis a wretched Character, that of ſome 
People, who explore, with a malicious Cu- 
riolity, whatever others do, to cenſure it. 
Nothing can eſcape the Vivacity of their 

jealous Eyes, nor the Rancour of their en- 
venom'd 
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venom'd Tongues : Theſe Creatures are the 


Bane and Terror of Mankind, and of Civil 


Society. 

There's nothing more diametrically op- 
poſite to Politeneſs, than Slander : If the 
Women, that are moſt addicted to this Vice, 
were capable of reflecting how burdenſom 
they render themſelves by it to reaſonable 
People, they would not be fo forward to act 
ſo ſcandalous a Part. Thebaſeneſs of their 
Flatterers animates them in it, but worthy 
Perſons deſpiſe them not the leſs for the Suf- 
frages of Fools. That which gives me an high 
Idea of Aricia's Merit, is, that ſhe can't bear 
to have any one Slander'd in her preſence : 
She has a thouſand Artifices to drop the Diſ- 
courſe, when it turns upon Obloquy, or elſe 
to divert it. If the Scandal-mongers are Per- 
ſons of a Rank above her, ſhe lets it ap- 
pear by her diffatisfy'd Countenance, and 
her Silence, that the Subject is ungrateful 3 
and (be never wants Reaſans to juſtify thoſe 
that are accus'd. 

Perſons elevated by their Rank and Dig- 
nities, aſſume great Liberties with reſpect 
to their Inferiours ; nevertheleſs they ought 
always to be vpon their guard, that they 
don't mortify any one whatever with too 
{mart Ralleries, Their Quality is no diſ- 

penſation 
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penſation from Politeneſs. The Contempt 
chey expreſs for others, makes laſting im- 
preſſions on their Souls; A Sally of Paſſion, 
or an Extravagance, is forgiven ; but Ral- 
lery in cool Blood, which is a ſign of diſ- 
eſteem, is never pardon d. 

The firſt Thought that preſents it ſelf, when 
we meet People whom we think we have rea- 
ſon to complain of; who have done us ill 
Offices ; or talk'd of us diſreſpectfully; is 
to tax them openly with their ill Demeanour, 
and that in ſevere and opprobious Terms; 
whereby we fall into the ſame Fault we con- 
demn in them. If it be proper to let them 
know they have injur'd us, it ought to be 
done in a gentle and inſinuating manner, 
without Noiſe, or Bitterneſs, or Rage, or 
the leaſt deviation from the rules of Polite- 
neſs. A Man that can prevail with himſelf in 
this, and has ſufficient command of his Re- 
ſentments to moderate them in ſo nice a con- 
juncture, has greater ſtrength of Mind than 
the generality of People have, who moſt 
commonly fall violently upon the Occaſions 
of Diſcontent they think are given them. 

Thoſe that break off a long- continu'd 
Friend ſhip, fall fouleſt upon one another ; 
as if the Conteſt was who would ſpeak 
moſt III to juſtifie his Conduct, and be 
acquitted 
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acquitted by the Publick. Experience ſuf- 
ficiently proves, that the moſt viotent Ha- 
tred flames out betwixt Perſons that were 
the greateſt Friends, when once they come 
to change their Minds. The Motives of 
their Love now join with thoſe of their 
Hatred to invigorate the Paſſion. 

Tis want of Politeneſs to divulge Se- 
crets, upon a Rupture, which were com- 
mitted to you during the courſe of an eſta- 
bliſh'd Friendſhip. This Indiſcretion is of- 
ten the occaſion of great Quarrels, and a 
provocation to unlucky Reproaches. They 
that are thus betray'd, have juſt reaſon to 
complain of thoſe that play them theſe 111 
turns; and have moreover a fair pretence for 
deſpifing them ; for this is a Weakneſs that 
is only pardonable in Women, who have not 
always a retentive Faculty. A Secret intruſt- 
ed to them, is an heavy Burden which they 
can't long bear before they eaſe themſelves of 
it. Tell not Ardeliſa, when you intruſt her 
with any Affair, that you engage her to Se- 
crecy; that one Circumſtance makes it im- 
poſſible for her to keep it: The Impatience 
ſhe will be in to leave you, proceeds only from 
an itch to divulge what you have confided to 
her, which ſhe relates, from beginning to end, 


to the next Perſon ſhe meets: This ſomewhat 
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reſembles thoſe that have Fire dropt on their 
Hands, which they will make the utmoſt 
haſte to ſhake off. 

One of the moſt tireſom things in Con- 
verſation, and which is leaſt avoided, are 
Repetitions; for we have no reliſh of 
what we have heard before: But tis 
much worſe, when People relate with an 
Emphaſis, and give out for Novelties what 
our Ears are tit d with, Methinks it ſhould 
be eafie to obſerve, from the manner of the 
reception, that the Narrative 1s diſagreea- 
ble : But the Pleaſure People take in talking 
and being the Chair-men in Converſation, 
prevents their perceiving the Tædium they 
give their Hearers. 

Diſcourſe relating to the Court, to great 
Men, and Perſons diſtinguiſh'd by their 
Employs, or Births, is not ſo apt to tire; 
for as Men are naturally curious, things 
ſublime and extraordinary give a whet to 
their Curioſity ; whereas thoſe that are tri- 
vial, ſeem inſipid and unworthy their ap- 
plication : They therefore that are fond 
of talking, and deſire to be heard with 
pleaſure, ought to ſeek Subjects proper to 
regale the Curioſity of others, and always 
keep them in expectation. Alizon did not 
the other day obſerve this rule in all its Cir- 

cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, when ſhe viſited her good 
Friend Ariana, who had then with her three 
Dukes, and five or fix Women of the firſt 
Quality. Alizon, who is the Wife of a Ma- 
giſtrate, was no ſooner ſeated in her Elbow- 
Chair, but ſhe wholly monopoliz'd the Con- 
verſation, which ſhe turn'd into a ſort of 
Dialogue between herſelf and a Daughter 
ſhe had brought along with her; This fine 
Diſcourſe was ſpent in Queſtions and An- 
ſwers, wherein the reſt of the Company 
had no ſhare ; but for a recompence; they 
learnt how many Children ſhe had, that her 
eldeſt Son was at School, and was the Cap- 
tain of his Claſs; and that her Husband had 
ſix Dozen of lac'd Shirts. Was ever ſuch Im- 
pertinence as this > The poor Ariana ſweat 
at every Pore for the Folly of her Friend; 
who at the ſame time was not ſenſible that 
every Body laught at her. She did all ſhe 
could to break off the Converſation, but 
the other would not be induc'd to interrupt 
the thread of fo fine a Hiſtory. 

The deſire People have to ſpeak to ſhew 
their Parts, makes their want of Judgment 
obſerv'd, by the impertinent Diſcourſes 
they hold before Perſons of Senſe and Taſt. 
AMan conceited of hisMerit,and who thinks 
himſelf Handſom and finely Shapd, _ 
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of nothing but his kind Miſtreſſes, which 
he does with that aſſurance, as if the Com- 
pany believ'd or were intereſted in what 
he delivers. A Man of the Sword, gives 
Particulars of all the Opportunities he has 
had to ſignalize his Courage; and tells the 
Names of all the Enemies he has beaten : O- 
thers inform you of the great Treats they 
have made or given, and ſeldom fail of ma- 
king a Panegyrick on their Cook; nay exact- 
ly enumerate all the Bottles of Champain 
they drank. Diſcourſes of this Nature, are 
ſtrangely nauſeous to thoſe who have, ng 
Curioſity to be acquainted with n 

Trifles. 8 
The moſt exquiſite and poinant Pleaſure 
that can be taſted by refin'd Perſons, is that 
of Converſation ; but then they ſhould be 
very circumſpect in the Choice of thoſe they 
converſe with. Great Companies are fa- 
tiguing, where we can only talk of gene- 
fal things, which are nevertheleſs moſt com- 
monly tireſom, and Intereſt no Body in them: 
And yet moſt are taken with the Crowd ; a 
certain ſign of their ill Taſt ; or elſe diſtruſt 
themſelves, and think they are not able 
to bear up in a ſingle match. They ſhould 
likewiſe be on their guard againſt a falſe 
Delicacy, which meets with no Body to its 
CG liking 5 
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liking ; they ought not to flatter themſelves 
that they ſhall find People univerſally Plea- 
fing ; tis enough tor Converſation that they 
have ſome Agreements. 

In a numerous Company, the Converſa- 
tion can only proceed upon indefinite Sub- 
jets; News, current Reports, and ſuch- like 
Trifles, neicher meriting to be ſpoke nor 
heard. No wonder then that Men of 
Senſe and Taſt don't find their account 
in it, and depart unſatisfied. However, 
they ought not to ſhew their Squeamiſh- 
nels, nor let their Diſcontent appear; that 
Delicacy would be affrontive to the Com- 
pany, as ſignify ing their contempt of it, and 

ood opinion of themſelves. 

A Man that ſeis up for a polite Speaker, 
unleſs he takes great care, grows impertinent 
and tireſom, by his overmuch caution in the 
choice of Words; whilſt every Body ſuffers 
by the conſtraint he puts upon himſelf. The 
generality of things that make up Conver- 
ſation, ought to be {imply expreſs'd, and 
without many Words; a Man ought not 
to torture himſelf to give a clinch of Wit, 
much leſs fondly hug himſelf when he 
has ſaid any thing fine and delicate, that 
excites the Applauſes of the Company. 
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If the Talk in Converſation ſeems trifling 
and childiſh, take no notice of it; neither 
caſt a pitying look on the Authors of ſuch 
Impertinences. How would you have Wo- 
men entertain themſelves, if you deny them 
a little tittle tattle? But be their Diſcourſes 
never ſo trifling, condeſcend to anſwer them, 
without fear of demeaning yourſelf, or de- 
baſing that profound Erudition you think 
you are Maſter. of. Ariſto is one of the 
Company, yet none of the Converſation; 
he gives no attention to what is ſaid ; 
if he opens his Lips, tis only to criti- 
ciſe on a Word inadvertently dropt, or that 
does not pleaſe him. He talks ſome- 
times of things ſo ſublime and out of the 
way, that no Body can underſtand him. 
This pompous emblazoning of Science, 
with deſiga to dazle, makes him but 
conſider'd as a troubleſom Pedant. Men 
are made for Society, therefore the principal 
of all the Sciences, is that which teaches 
how to live. What is ſhocking and offen- 
five in the Learned, is, that they are not 
always the genteeleſt People in the World ; 
and are generally deficient in Politeneſs 
and Complaiſance : They think they 
are oblig'd, by dint of Argument, to 


maintain all the Propoſitions they ad- 
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vance, and to bring every Body over to 
their Opinion. UG a. 

One of the moſt common Faults ia Con- 
verſation, is, that no Body will yield to a- 
nother's Opinion, but reckon it a point of 
Honour co defend their own, even in Trifles, 
with a Stifneſs amounting to Obſtinacy.Now 
tell me what you are like to gain by it, when 
this chimerical Point, which is the Object of 
your Diſpute, ſhall be granted you? They 
leave you exaſperated, and are themſelves 
enrag'd againſt you ; whereas a little Com- 
plaiſance might have won you every Bodies 
Affection and Eſteem, 

Inſult not, nor deſpiſe a worthy Man tho 
he be fallen into Diſgrace, and ill-handled 
by Fortune; neither applaud a Fool, tho he 
be never ſo Rich and Opulent ; nor what- 
ever Aſſiſtances you might expect from his 
Intereſt and Poſt. This is a Leſſon of great 
Importance, but ill practiſed. Behold Aga- 
thor ;, ſee with what Haughtineſs and Con- 
tempt he treats Arſennut, the moſt worthy 
Man in England, the Politeſt, wittieſt and 
moſt agreeable Company : But he is not Rich, 
and is moreover out of Place. Yet obſerve 
what Complaiſance, what Reſpect and Sub- 
miſſion the ſame Agathon pays to Beteſi, who 
is nevertheleſs a Coxcomb, whoſe Father and 
Grand- 
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Grandfather were not known, and who is 
the firſt Man of his Family : But he is Rich 
and in Authority ; he diſpoſes of Employs 
and Poſts by Sea and Land, which are 
the Fountains of Wealth and Plenty. 
Baſe mercenary Souls ! There's your Idol, 
make your court to him; ſtoop to the 
moſt ſhameful and ſervile Compliances, to 
inſinuate into his Favour : What matters it 
if you vilify and degrade yourſelves to 
Beaſts and Slaves, provided it be in the way 
to Riches? 

Tis not from a Spirit of Politeneſs that 
ſome People are ſo courtly and obliging; but 
rather from a mercenary Temper ; and were 
not Men dull of apprehenſion, they might 
eaſily perceive their Deſigns, and would 
make no reckoning of that profuſion of 
hyperbolical Praiſes. Miſtruſt a Man that 
flatters you: Either he has already deceivd 
you, or defigns to do it : Swallow not the 
Incenſe he offers you; tis only a Snare 
to entrapyou, which vain Peoplerun head- 
long into. 

'Tis the unhappineſs of thoſe that are 
born to a moderate Fortune, to be expos'd 
to the Contempt and Inſults of the Great, 
and Men that have got Eſtates ; and this 
becauſe they often abuſe the Authority and 
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Power that Riches gave them. Polite Per- 
ſons expreſs no Contempt for thoſe beneath 
them, but on the contrary, ſooth them with 
civil and careſſing Language. This ob- 
liging Procedure attracts the Eſteem, and 
wins the Hearts of all the World. That 
which gains Alidor ſo general an Eſteem, is 
his not appearing Haughty on account of his 
Quality, great Birth, Bravery, or perſonal 
Merits. He never brow beats thoſe that 
have any thing to controvert with him 5 
and is of eaſie acceſs and addreſs to all 
Perſons of whatever Characters. He ſends 
them ſtill away charm'd with his Civilities, 
and obliging Offers, and thro' ſuch Polzte- 
eſs wins the Hearts of all. 
That which moſt diſtinguiſhes the Poli 
from other Men, is, that even and eaſie 
Conduct they obſerve in all the different 
Conjunctures they meet, whatever fort of 
People they have to deal with. They are 
not eaſily diſturb'd at thoſe occaſions 
Diſturbance which are continually thrown 
in their way. They make as if they did not 
ſee and hear all that is faid and done. They 
know how to yield ſeaſonably to divert 
the Storm; and allow ſomething to the 
Extravagances and Caprices of thoſe they 
have to do with: Whereas an —_— 
an, 
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Man, little practiſed in the World, is al- 
ways complaining of the ill Proceedings of 
other People. He brutiſhly throws them 
in their Teeth, without any regard to De- 
corum; he torments himſelf about Trifles, 
and heightens the leaſt Peccadillo's and 
Occaſions for Spleen, into unpardonable 
Crimes : In ſhort, he diſturbs his own, Re- 
poſe and that of, other Men. 

The neceſſity of a Man's Affairs, or of his 
Profeſſion or Employment, often obliges him 
to do an hundred things that diſpleaſe Peo- 
ple: But he muſt endeavour to ſoften their 
Reſentments with fair Words. If unlucky 
Conjunctures engage you whether you will 
or not, to make ſuch Steps as others have no 
reaſon to be content with, your Politeneſs 
muſt help to juſtifie the ſincerity of your 
Intentions, by giving them to underſtand, 
it is neither cut of a frolick nor ill- humour; 
nor thro' a deſire to diſoblige them by a 
premediated deſign, that you take this 
Method. | 

'Tis a Miſery in Life, to be acquainted 
and converſe with rough-hewn and untracta- 
ble People, who have ever ſome occaſion or 
other for quarrelling with you upon the leaſt 
Trifles. If they are Perſons whom you reſpect 
and ought to keep fair with, you muſt obſerve 
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Meaſures, and uſe Artifices to break off ſo 
troubleſom a Correſpondence, but this with- 
out wounding the rules of Politeneſs, or giv- 
ing manifeſt occaſions for Complaint. You 
muſt ſee them as ſeldom as poſſible ; you 
muſt dexteroufly avoid them, without let- 
ting them perceive you ſhun them: At o- 
ther times, you may excuſe yourſelf upon 
preſſing Buſineſs, that can't be deferr'd to 
another opportunity. By this means you'll 
diſuſe them from ſeeing you, and by de- 
grees be deliver'd from their importunate 
Vis. 

There's no hopes of finding, in the Com- 
merce of this World, only perfect and ac- 
compliſh'd People. Every one has his [n- 
firmities; and we mult excuſe or diſſem- 
dle Favlts, when they are not attended 
with unhappy Conſequences. Allow o- 
thers the ſame Indulgence you yourſelf 
would expect from them. Tis unpardona- 
ble ill Breeding to exaggerate a Fault, and 
give Confuſion to the Perſon guilty of it. 
Is he not ſufficiently puniſh'd by the 
Shame and Indignation which reſults from 
his Folly >? | | 
| When you are oblig'd to keep Company 
with People deſtitute of Politeneſt and Com- 


plaiſance, who affect to inſult and con- 
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tradict you at every turn, you can't. help 
feeling the emotions of Indignation and 
Diſdain, and your Blood riſes at the very 
fight of them. Perſuade yourſelf, that theſe 
Vices, if you are guilty of them, have the 
{ame effect upon others; and that they Il 
no more pardon them in you, than you 
pardon 'em in them. 801 
Tis defect of Politeneſs, to let Women 
perceive the Indifference or Contempt you 
have for them : By this you give them to 
underſtand , they are neither Handſom 
nor Amiable, and ſo rob them of thoſe ſoft 
Ideas that ſo agreeably flatter their ſelf-love. 
Why ſhould you tell Beliſa, to her Face, 
that ſhe is of the wrong ſide of Forty? She 
every where proclaims ſhe is but Four and 
twenty; the White and Red which ſhe 
diſpoſes with art and niceneſs, new- vaump 
the decays of her Face, and ſerve her in- 
ſtead of real Charms. She comforts herſelf 
whilſt ſhe beholds, in her Glaſs, the viva- 
city of her Complexion, which ſbe neverthe- 
leſs conſtantly buys ot the honeſt Millener. 
'Tis no true Politezeſs that of certain 
People, who promiſe their Intereſt and 
good Offices to all Comers : They depend 
upon their Words, but the occaſion mani- 
feſts the vanity of their Promiſes. People 
are 
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are not to be amuſed with fruitleſs Careſſes, 
when the poſture of their Affairs demands 
eſſential Services. They would be much 
more oblig d to you if you told them plain- 
ly, you were incapable of doing for them 
what they deſire of you, for then they 
would take other Meaſures. 

Men love not to do one another Juſtice: 

Being unaffected with the good Qualities of 
their Rivals, they are only attentive to find 
out their Infirmities : They ſtill contemplate 
them on their worſt ſides, and refuſe them 
their Fſteem for the leaſt Imperfection they 
can diſcover in them, tho' otherwiſe they 
have very eſtimable Talents. 
Some People fet up for Politenefs, by ca- 
reſſing equally all Mankind, and paying 
Civilities to the firſt Comer, tho' they 
hardly know his Name. They make offers 
of Service with the ſame warmth, to a Cox- 
comb as to a Man of Honour ; but there 
they ſtop, and make no farther advances 
either for one or the other. What do they 
mean by theſe proſtituted Compliments and 
Carefles ? 8 

Whatever ad vances you make for Per- 
ſons of a certain Character, they ſtill find 
one Reaſon or other to blame and cenſure 
you. In vain you ſtudy to pleaſe them; 

you 
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you will neyer ſmooth their ragged Fore- 
heads: When you have exceeded all they 
could reaſonably expect from your Com- 
plaiſance, they are (till unſatisfied : Nay, 
what is yet more odd and whimſical, they 
are ſo rude as to complain of your Indiffe- 
rence, and the little Zeal you expreſs to do 
them Service; whereas if you required 
from them the leaſt part of what you have 
done on their behalfs, they would think 
you unſufferable. on 

In communicating Secrets, we ſhould not 
bring under that name Trifles, confider'd as 
Myſteries. *Tis derogatory to good Senſe 
to over-rate ſuch Affairs as deſerve not fo 
much as a bare attention; but tis impor- 
tuning our Friends to give them Nothings 
under the Seal of Secrecy, which are not 
worth the hearing. 

Tis eaſier to find Men of Parts and 
Learning, than ſuch as are Polite and Agree- 
able. The Reaſon is, Science is contra- 
ted in the College by dint of Reading 
and Study, to which nothing is wanting 
but Eyes and Ears, and a moderate Ge- 
nies but Politeneſ is not to be obtain'd 
but by the Commerce of polite People: 
Nor is that ſufficient without Judgment and 
Reflexion. How many ate there that _— | 
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all theirLives at Court and amongGreat-men, 
and yet remain rough and unpoliſh'd?Coun- 
try People, with all their pains, can never 
t rid of a certain Earthineſs and native 
uſt that's moſt oppoſite to Politeneſs. They 
may pleaſe at firſt by their Agreements ; 
but if the Acquaintance laſts, we fail not to 
diſcover in their Manners and Behaviour, 
ſomething infinitely diſguſtful to nice Per- 
ſons, who have the leaſt notion of true Po- 
liteneſs. (Shy 
What would be hardly thought credible, 
is, that the Travels our Country-Gentlemen 
make abroad, render them but more Fooliſh 
and Impertinent ; and that the approaching 
the Air of the French Court, does but give a 
new varniſh to their Ridicule. They think it 
a great addition to their Merit to have (een 
the Tuillerics, Luxemburg- Houſe, and the 
Brazen-Horſes ; and look down with Con- 
tempt on thoſe who have been in no other 
Country but their own. They fatigue all 
Companies with everlaſting Accounts of 
what they have obſerv'd in France, or read 
in the Collection of the Curioftties of Paris. 
'Tis not ſufficient to viſit this City, to 
view its Bridges, and the Hotel des Inuæ- 
lides ; it is only the Converſation with 


the genteel Part of its Inhabitants, that _ 
; le 
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file off their ruſtical Adhæſions. The ſight 
of the Streets and Houſes, and the Diſcourſe 
of the People where you lodge, contribute 
little towards Politeneſt: And what is (till 
worſe, you ſee Country-Sparks, when they 
come to Town, unleſs they have a good deal 
of Senſe, aſſume a falſe and aſcititious Air, 
which ſpoils all that is good in them, by 
traveſting their Temper. 

If we ſaw none but Perſons of Merit that 
we reſpected, we ſhould inſenſibly receive 
a tincture of Politezeſs which would greatly 
contribute towards the formation and regu- 
lation of our Manners. Our Complaiſance 
for Men of this Character, and a deſire of 
pleaſing them, infuſes certain Charms and 
Graces, which we ſhould flight in a Com- 
merce with People we have no Conſidera- 
tion for, nor care to cultivate. There's leſs 
Pains in ſubmitting to the Sentiments of thoſe 
we reſpect, and tis this Complaiſance that 
carries us to a great degree of Politemeſs. 

The Polite have an Art to diflemble any = 
thing that's harſhly or offenſively ſpoke to 
them, to avoid a Quarrel ; whereas he that's 
all of a piece, takes Fire, and calls for E- 
clairciſſe ments upon the leaſt Tritles. Such 
ſort of People are Enemies to their own and 
others Quiet. 


They 
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They are much to be pitied who are 
born with ill Qualities. There are People 
naturally clowniſh,impolite,diſobliging,bru- 
tal, diſreſpectful to every Body, and purpoſe- 
ly affrontive in Diſcourſe. Men of this Make 
and Complexion have a long work to arrive 
at Politeneſs ;, and will never attain to it, un- 
leſs they condeſcend to ſome prudent and 
underſtanding Friend, who may take their 
cure upon him ; or unleſs they have a long 
Commerce with polite Perſons, whom they 
ſhall endeavour to pleaſe and imitate. 

I can hardly gueſs the Reaſon, why Perſons 
of the greateſt Knowledge are commonly the 
leaſt Polite. We obſerve in their Ways and 
Manners, ſomething that's wild and ruſtick; 
and they have neither Inſinuation, nor Agree- 
ableneſs, nor Complaiſance. In the mean 
time, Science ought to contribute towards 

ſoftning and poliſhing their Minds; where- 
as Experience unluckily teaches, that it has a 
quit contrary effect on the Learned by Pro- 
teſſion. Whether they diſdain to be Socia- 
ble with the reſt of Mankind, and to make 
ale of their Underſtanding in common 
Converſation ; or elſe that they neglect to 
be tied to thoſe little Particulars requir'd by 
the Offices of civil Life; or that they are 
really ignorant of them, they have a — 
neſs 
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neſs and harſhneſs in their Behaviour, which 
makes them formidable to the Polite. 

Politeneſs is not learnt like Muſick, or 
any other Science ; tis acquir'd by the 
Converſe of well-bred Men. Perſons born. 
and educated at Court have ſomething a- 
bout them that's eaſie, natural and polzte, 
which is not to be acquir d by Art, whatever 
pains is taken for it. Tis true indeed Na- 
ture contributes much towards it, and that 
many are indebted to their happy Tempers 
for that Fund of Politeneſs which renders 
them ſo amiable. 

It requires a great Talent, and a ſingular 
Merit, together with a large ſtock of Polite- 
eſs, to be able to maintain a long Commerce 
with the ſame Perſons, and to continue ſtill 
agreeable. There are Moments wherein we 
relax, and are not in an humour to conſtrain 
ourſelves, to conceal our Faults and Imper - 
fections. This view wounds the Eyes of 
thoſe we converſe with, and undecetves them. 
Theſe new Diſcoveries deſtroy the reſpect 
they had for our Merit; Ind ifference ſuc- 
ceeds their Zeal for us; and this is proper- 
ly what is the ruin of Friendſhips, which 


can't ſurvive the deſtruction of a reciprocal 
Eſteem. 


Such 
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Such as are Rich, or have made theif 
Fortunes, naturally deſpiſe thoſe that con- 
tinue Indigent, in ſpight of all the fine Qua- 
lities they may be Maſters of : The Talents 
of the Mind are but little valu'd by the gene- 
rality of People, when a Man has no other 
Merit to recommend him. In my Opinion, 
the Rich ſhould expreſs ſome mark of E- 
ſteem to thoſe that are not ſo; as a means 
to lenify in ſome ſort their Diſcontent, and 
comfort them at a little Charge. Tis Mis- 
fortune enough to be in Want ; ought you 
to redouble their Uneaſineſs, and inſult 
them for their ill Circumſtances ? | 

Could we believe it, unleſs we faw it 
with our Eyes, that in an Age ſo Polite, 
witty, and refin'd as ours, young People 
ſnould grow ſo unaccountably wild and bru- 
tal, as to hold the ſame Diſcourſe with 
Women reſpectable for their Birth and Cha- 
rater, as with vulgar Girls? And what is 
wonderful, the niceſt Ladies ſtart not at it, 
provided it be wrapt in ambiguous Terms. 
Politeneſs teaches us to treat People ſutably 
to their Condition, and to have Deference 
and Reſpect for thoſe that merit them. 
Young (leon the other Day made a Viſit to 
Celanire; he found five or fix Women of 
the firſt Quality in her Company. He 2 

| a 
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half- drunk, and had juſt bolted from a Ta- 
vern, where he had made a notable Treat. 
Was this a plight fit for him to (hew him- 
ſelf in to Women of high Birth? He enter- 
tain d them with his Intrigues and Miſtreſſes: 
he ſhew'd them Love- Letters with which his 
Pockets were full ; he made horrible Satyrs 
on all the Sex, and their ill Conduct, with- 
out reſerve, or diſtinction, or any reſpect 
to the Ladies he ſpoke to. After all this 
impertinent Stuff, he departed well ſatisfied 
with himſelf, ſinging aloud upon the Stair- 
Caſe, abſolutely unconcern'd at all the Ex- 
travagances he had been- venting. What 
Idea can we have of a Man of Quality's 
juſt entring upon the World, that ſets out 
at this rate ? 

Young People ſeldom ſute themſelves to 
the Converſation of the Old, who are na- 
turally Moroſe and Imperious. Tho' they 
have liv'd long they have not learnt the 
art of living; being deſirous to ſubject eve- 
ry Body's Conduct to their Caprices, and 
odd Humours, Were they more conver- 
ſable and Polite, their Society might be a 
good School for the Young, who might reap 
the profit of their long Experience. Old 
Age has of itſelf too many Faults and Diſ- 
- agreements, without the Addition of Cha- 
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grin and ill Humour. I would feign have 
Perſons of an advanc'd Age reſemble Cleo- 
bulus. Old Age in him is neither mo- 
roſe, diſtaſtful, nor magiſterial. Without 
condeſcending to a juvenile Character, he 
accommodates his Behaviour to all ſorts of 
Tempers: If he does not give himſelf to 
Diverſions; if he preſerves the Decorum 
and Seriouſneſs which his Age inſpires, 
at leaſt, he is no troubleſome Cenſurer, nor 
finds Fault with others Pleaſures. The 
Employs he has had in the Court and Ar- 
my, the Sciences he has ſtudiouſly cultiva- 
ted, furniſh him with a thouſand curious 
things which render his Converſation as 
leaſant as inſtructive. People always de- 
part ſatisfied from his Company, charm'd 
with his Politezeſs, and inſtructed in an 
hundred Facts he was Witneſs of, which 
he communicates without Pride or Intreaty, 
to all that are deſirous to hear him and wil- 
ling to profit by his Information. 

The Reaſon why young People ſhun the 
Company of the old as much as poſſible, 
is, that they can't endure the conſtraint they 
find in their Society. The Chagrin of old 
Age, diffuſes it ſelf thro' the Perſons of old 
Men, and gives a diſlike to every thing 


they ſay or do. Being incapacitated for 
Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, they would, as it were, make 
themſelves amends, by cenſuring in others 
what they themſelves did when young. 
This miſ-tim'd Reprehenſion has but little 
effect on Youth, which ſticks rather to the 
Examples they have given, than to che fine 
Maxims they now diCtate. Acaſto pronounces 
the handſomeſt Lectures imaginable to his 
Son upon the Miſchiets of Gallantry : He 
tells him, with an angry Look, that tis the 
wreck of a Man's Fortune; and that he 
who is eagerly engag'd in Love, can never 
think ſeriouſly on any thing elſe. Perhaps 
Acaſto's Maxims might have made ſome im- 
preſſion on the Mind of his Son, if the ill 
Examples he gave with them did not baffle 
their effect; or if he had more ſoftned and 
inſinuated his Inſtructions. 

The antique Gentlemen, are more formal, 
ſtarched and ceremonious than the modern, 
who can't conform to theſe ſtudied Rules 
and Grimaces. True Politezeſs does not 
conũſt herein; the Mode at preſent de- 
mands a little more Liberty ; but ſuch as 
obſerves Meaſure and Decorum. Without 
this Salvo, the Liberty degenerates into a 
Licence no ways ſutable to Polite Perſons, 
and even unpardonable in Pages. But the 
Medium betwixt the exceſs of Conſtraint 
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and Liberty, is hard to be found, and re- 
quires attention to what is capable of diſ- 
guſting or pleaſing Men of Judgment. Who- 
ever has hit upon this Temper, is in the 
ready Road that leads to Politeneſs. 

Is it to paſs for Polite, that a certain fort 
of Men, make a Trade of ſaying luſcious 
and pretty things, to all the Women they 
meet 2 The Fair and the Brown have the 
ſame Treatment; neither Quality nor Me- 
rit makes any Diſtinction in their Compli- 
ments, which they repeat, like Parrots, to 
all alike; as if they had learn'd a Part by 
Heart, and were playing ic on the Stage. 
Women of Taſt and Senſe, have no reliſh 
for theſe Impertinences, which make their 
Stomachs riſe ; but there are Fools every 
where to be found, that imbibe the Poiſon 
as if it were Nectar, and are raviſh'd with 
being incens'd thus like Idols. You are of 
a Profeſſion Belani, that excuſes you from 
acting the gallant part. Your Band and 
Gown impoſe on you certain Rules, which 
youcan't in Decency diſpenſe with. Let tis 
yon alone, that in all Places where you 
come, are ſo vigilant to pay little Aſſi- 
duities to Women: Leave that officious 
Part to Sparks and Beaus, and put your- 
ſelf upon Employments more * 
Wit 
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with your Character. You'll meet with 
never the more Eſteem for being ſo gentec], 
ſo aſſiduous and ſo complaiſant. Te 
The Politeneſs that becomes an Officer of 
the Army, is of a different kind from that 
which ſutes with a Dean of a Church, whoſe 
Character is more ſerious, and requires more 
Caution and Reſerve. A Magiſtrate is ob- 
lig'd to be Grave, Modeſt, and Circumſpect, 
but ſhould not, however, ſuffer his Gravity 
to degenerate into Auſterity, ſo as to for- 


bid acceſs to him. The boldeſt Solicitors 


tremble when they are to accoſt Varlius. 


His Forehead ſtands always bent with Wrin- 


cles. He is harſh and inacceſſible on every 
fide; he affects the Laconick Fithineſs of 
an Oracle; his Mouth opens and ſhuts with 
Pullies, and he turns his Eyes like a Pagod. 
This Affectation throws him out of his 
Temper, and expoſes him to Laughter in- 
ſtead of procuring him Reſpect. 

The Politeneſs of Women conſiſts not in 
thoſe ſtarch'd and affected Airs they put on, 
to ſeem more Preciſe. Of whatever Cha- - 
rafter they are, they ſhould not appear ſo 
wild and ſcar'd when certain People 
pay their Civilities, and fay obliging 
things to them. Tis an antiquated piece 
of Policy, to counterfeit the Severe, and 
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aſſume a ſcrupulous Coyneſs on the leaſt 
Service that is offer'd them: Tis ten to one 
bat thoſe that take pet at this rate, and 


grow more wild and untractable, the more | 
you try to ſooth and tame them with Ca- 


reſſes and Complaiſance, are not ſo modeſt 
as they affect to be thought. But this Ma- 


nagement of theirs is inſignificant enough | 


to them. 
The Politeſt Women, who have Merit, 
and think themſelves Handſom, have a 


hard task to keep in their Indignation when | 


others are praisd in their Company who 
have more Reputation of Beauty, They 
examine, with a malicious Curioſity, every 
Feature in their Ad verſaries Faces, that 
they may find ſome Irregularity and Defect 
in them, which gives them new Courage and 
Conſolation. This Diſcovery is a kind of 
Triumph, and they can't prevent ſome figns | 
of their ill-natur'd Joy, upon the flatter- 
ing hopes of eclipſing their Rivals. But all 
the diſobliging things they can ſay, inſtead 


of raiſing their own Merit, does but make | 


them deſpis'd ; they think they are applau- 
ded, when they are laugh'd at to their 
Fee F 
Women have been a long time lectur'd 
on the ſubject of Slander, but — 
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ceſs. The moſt moving Arguments do but 
ſerve to afford them a larger Field. They 
have taken their Ply, and it is grown an 
eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom with them, to tear Peo- 
ples Reputations, to cenſure their molt in- 
nocent Actions, and to expoſe them in ſuch 
Lights and Colours as may make them mon- 
ſtrous. In the mean time this Practice de- 
notes a great want of Politenefs, and as great 
a fund of ill nature. 

Handſom Women reſt ſatisfy'd with be- 
ing ſo, and eaſily flatter themſelves, that 
ſuch as have only a great deal of Wit, with- 
out external Charms, can't ſtand before 
them. They are ſo intoxicated with the 
Fumes of Incenſe offer'd by their officious 
Admirers, that they inſenſibly contract Airs 
of Pride and Haughtineſs, very oppoſite to 
Politeneſs and Civility, that would become 
them, and give a new Luſtre to their Beau- 
ty. Theſe Altitudes make the reſt of the 
Sex Deſperate, who engage in offenſive 
and defenſive Confederacies to humble and 


deſtroy them. They narrowly watch their 
Conduct, and give no Quarter, upon the 


firſt falſe Steps they make. Tis a nice and 
hazardous Affair, to offer to uſurp the Em- 
pire of Beauty : : The Ladies that think them- 
{elves intereſted, grow dangerous Rivals, 
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and play all ſorts of Engines to maintain 
themſelves in their Privileges, and ſhake off 
an Uturpation ſo hateful and oppoſite to 
their Glory. 


Of modeſt Sentiments. 


? IS impoſlible to arrive at Politeneſs 

L without modeſt Sentiments, becauſe 
Pride and a haughty Demeanour, are the 
moit natural Sources of Impoliteneſs. Mo- 
deſty diſſipates that Charm and Miſt, which 
Pride inſpires into the Mind of Man, and 
which hides him from himſelf. This De- 
ception magnifies the Idea of his own Me- 
rit, and leſſens that which he ought to have 
of his perſonal Failings. Modeſty is a kind 
of Varniſh, which ſets off our natural Ta- 
lents, and gives them a Luſtre z and 'tis 
certain, a great Merit is more penetrating, 
when attended with odeſt Notions. On 
the contrary, whatever Merit a Man may 
have, he ſets the World againſt him, when 
he preſumes too much upon it Why are 
we mov'd with Indignation againſt. thoſe 
who have admirable Talents, but that they 
b F ” a 
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are too conceited of them, and appear too 
well ſatisfied with themſelves > A pretty 
Woman, who is not oſtentatious of her De- 
ſert, is much more amiable than a haughty 
Beaury, who preſumes that all the World 
ought to pay Homage to her Charms: And 
as our Excellencies are not to be boaſted, 
ſo neither ſhould we counterfeit a Contempt 
of them This is nothing but a refinement 
of Pride, and a by-way of beſpeaking Com- 
mendation. 

A modeſt Perſon acts evenly, and without 
formality ; he ſeeks not to recommend him- 
ſelf, nor courts elemoſinary Applaules. 
When they are given him tor things that 
don't deſerve them, he is but ſlightly 
touch'd with them; nor do his Spirits boil 
when they are unjuſtly refus'd him. He 
has no high Idea of his perſonal Merit, 
and 'tis a Pleaſure to him to do Juſtice to 
that of others. He praiſes them without 
reluctance when they have done any thing 
praife-worchy ; and never invidiouſly hears 
the Elogies that are given them, which are 
things not incident to Souls but of a noble 
Make. He never complains of the want of 
Deterence and Reſpect due to him, nor ca- 
vils with People if they forget to perform 
ſome little Formalities, or are too ny in 
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their Bows. He refuſes to take Place of 
his Equals, and complains not of the Pre- 
ference is given ſometimes, to his Pre- 
judice. If he has any good Qualities, he 
knows withal they are ballanc'd with Im- 
perfections, which he caſts not out of ſight. 
This view renders him more eaſy, when 
on ſome occaſions he is denied the Praiſes 
he deſerves : If this Injuſtice give him ſome 
Mortification, he is ſo Wiſe as to ſtifle his 
Diſcontent, and not to fatigue the World 
with eternal Complaints of the Injuries have 
been done him. 

Fine Talents and eminent Qualities are 
not ſufficient of themſelves, to purchaſe the 
Eſteem and affection of Men: *Tis more- 
over requiſite not to applaud ourſelves for 
them, nor make a pompous ſhow of them. 
If you diſcover, in a contemptuous Look, 
your (mall Eſteem of others, and your high 

Opinion of yourſelf ; or if you aſſume too 
great an Aſcendant over them, you'll bring 
all the World upon your Back : Your Me- 

rit will become a Rock of Offence, and be 
more to your Prejudice than Advantage ; 
becauſe we feel a ſecret Indignation againſt 
thoſe that eclipſe us, and ſpare nothing to 
excuſe ourſelves from ſo ungrateful a Supe- 

riority. 0 

8 | Whatever 
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Whatever Parts, Underſtanding, or Me- 
rit you fancy you have, if you would be 
acceptable to rational People, be ſure you 
pretend to nothing, nor make a vain ſhew 
of your Knowledge; that ſerves only to 
dazle Fools, whoſe Approbation mult be 
very indifferent to Men of real Merit, who 
can be only affected with the eſteem of In- 
telligent People. This Maxim is very little 
practis'd, for the way now a-days is, when 
a Man has any Abilities, to put himſelf 
forward at any rate; and he takes a ſecret 
Pleaſure in expoſing his Wares, no matter 
whether to the Judicious, or to Coxcombs of 
neither Skill nor Ingenuity. Damon can't be 
denied to have Wit and fine Qualities ; but 
the Fault is, he knows it too well. He is 
full of it on all Occaſions 5 and is his own 
Panegyriſt, where others will not be at the 
Pains to praiſe him: He has a wonderiul fa- 
culty for Poetry; but he ſtuns all that come 
near him with the recital of his Verles : 
He ſhews how he reliſhes them hirmielt when 
he reads them, and every Word puts him 
into an Extaſy ; but the Pleaſure he takes 
hinders that of others, and the Applauſes 
he beſtows on himſelf, © excuſes them from 
the Trouble of applauding him. That 
which would make him courted, it he 
1 : made 
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made a good Uſe of it, is the Cauſe of 
his being ſhun'd as an impertinent Scrib- 
ler. 

There's ſo great a Correſpondence be- 
twixt thoſe Springs that move the Heart, 
and thoſe that move the Countenance, that 
we may judge by this outward Dial-plate 
how the Clock- work goes in the Soul. A 
Woman of too ſtately a Gate, too haughty 
and preſumptnous a Look, and a Forehead 
that never bluſhes, has no great fund of Mo- 
deſty, generally (peaking. Whereas a ſoft and 
modeſt Air, that has nothing wild or over- 
free in it, is an almoſt certain ſign, that all 
is regular within. Thoſe that are delibe- 
rating about the choice of a Wife, may 
with che greateſt eaſe diſcover their Tem- 
pers, provided they. apply themſelves to the 
examining certain Motions that eſcape them 
unawares, 

Thoſe that deſign to dazle Mankind, 
make a glaring ſhew at firſt of all their Mer- 
chandize; which Method is mightily mi- 
{taking their own Intereſts. To keep Peo- 
ple long in ſuſpence and admiration, tis 
ſometimes convenient to ſhew but a Sample 
of the Piece, and lay it open by degrees. 
'Tis Art and good Management ſometimes 
to diſguiſe our good Qualities; and 2 

it 
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Wit than is imagin'd to conceal our Wit ; 
being a ſure Means never to be the Proper- 
ty of others. Artifice grows uſeleſs when 
it becomes ſuſpected, becauſe it puts Peo- 
ple upon their guard, who avoid a Man of 
Stratagem, as a Spy. The continual Poli- 
ticks our NeighbourDatys employs in every 
thing, make him miſcarry in all the Affairs 
he undertakes. He uſes the ſame Subter- 
fuges, Inſinuation and Cunning, in Trifles, 
as if the Matter were of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence; and as every Body is perſuaded 
he has ſtill ſome little Trick .in his Head, 
ſo he is always miſtruſted, and no Body 
cares to treat with him for fear of being 
deceiv'd. 

Modeſty is the moſt convenient Vell to 
skreen from the cleareſt· ſighted People, ſuch 
things as we mean to keep ſecret from them. 
Modeſt Perſons bear ſome reſemblance with 
thoſe Rivers that flow under-ground ; they 
lie hid to the Eyes of the World, having 
the ſame Addreſs to conceal their good 


Qualities, as vain People have to expoſe 


them. 

Men have for ſome time neglected to do 

ſufficient Juſtice to Women upon the ſcore 

of Modeſty ; for 'tis certain there are abun- 

dance that are diſcreet and regular; 2 
the 
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the number of thoſe that forget themſelves 
is not ſo great as is imagin d. For Twenty 
that diſparage themſelves by their 11] Con- 
duct, we might find a Thouſand that are to 
be eſteem'd for their Vertues. The Decep- 
tion conſiſts in this, that Coquettry makes a 
noiſe, whilſt no Body is at the Pains to 
bring the vertuous Woman upon the Stage, 
who is content to diſcharge her Duty, 
without publiſhing it to the World. Tis a 
farther piece of Injuſtice, to accuſe thoſe of 
being Formaliſts, who have a biaſs towards 
Severity; and to call their Vertue nothing 
but Grimace. 

That which hinders us from odeſt No- 
tions, is our unacquaintance with our- 
ſelves. A Woman but moderately Hand- 
ſom, fancies wondrous Conqueſts, and 
vainly perſuades herſelf all chat ſee her are 
captivated by her Charms. A Man who 
has the leaſt Pretenſions to Wit, preſumes 
he is one of the moſt ſublime and the firſt- 
rate Wits. He that harangues in Publick, 
thinks he ſpeaks wonderfully well, and is 
amaz'd to find the Applauſes refus'd him, 
which he fancies are due to him. Obſerve 
now your Folly Dorilas; your Pleas are fill'd 
with trivial things, and yet you ſpeak 1n 
the tone of an Oracle : You imagine you 
ecliple 


_— 
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eclipſe the Glory of all the ancient and mo- 
dern Orators, and are ſurpriz d you are 
not humm'd at the end of every Period: 
You ſometimes complain of the Injuſtice of 
your Age; and appeal from it to Poſterity 
to judge of your Deſert : This Illuſion 
however is a good amuſement to your Va- 
nity. 

'Tis a rare thing to find a Man pofſe(s'd 
with a juſt Notion of his own and others 
Abilities and Deſerts. Whatever little Merit 
he has, he thinks himſelf qualified for great 
Employs ; and if they fall not to his ſhare, 
he complains that he has not Juſtice done 
him. This Preſumption is a certain ſign of an 
indifferent Merit. Dartimor is not content 
with being a Colonel, but would be a Ma- 
jor- General ; he is always complaining of 
his Fortune, and prefering himſelf to the 
firſt Officers in the Army. What Method 
of Cure is there for Men of Dartimon's Cha- 
racer ? They court nothing but their Pre- 
judice, and think themſelves injur'd when 
you have done for them even what was be- 
yond your Duty. 

Is it want of Eyes, or Brains, or Reflexi- 
on, that makes Men ſo opiniated with their 
own Merit? Or rather, Is it not want of 


Modeſty, that throws off their view => 
their 
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their perſonal Faults, for fear the Proſpect 
ſhould offend them? Thoſe very Men that 
are ſo quick-ſighted as to the minuteſt and 
moſt imperceptible Faults of their Neigh- 
bours, and purſue them with bitter Rallery 
and Satyr, are blind to the groſſeſt Vices in 
themſelves, which render them deſpicable, 
and are obvious to all the World. The 
Counteſs of Sarlac 1s horridly ſhap'd, and 
halts downright ; and yet ſhe does not per- 
ceive it, but rallies on all Occaſions the 
Counteſs of Syret, her Friend, who has one 
Shoulder a little out of Place. This is the 
Frame and Make of the whole Sex, ſtill full 
of themſelves, and the Power of their 
Charms. They cenſure all others, but who 
are not behind-hand with them in their 
Satyr. | 

Tis to be finical rather than difficult, to 
be always finding Fault, and ſo prone to Cen- 
ſure as People commonly are. True Delicacy 
is always on the ſide of good Senſe, and ap- 
proves whatever is good wherever it finds it: 
Thoſe unjuſt Diſguſts you manifeſt for what 
is Excellent, betray the folly of your Caprice, 
and depretiate you with juſt Reaſoners. 

We ought to do Juſtice to all Men, 
and to be glad when others have Merit and 
are praiſed for it; it being a malignant 

Baſeneſs 
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Publick has hoiſed, and refuſe to throw 


in our Suffrage with all the World. Do 


you think your Merit will be the greater, 
when by Obloquy you have deſtroy'd chat 


of your envied Competitor? The good 
eſteem a Man has of himſelf, makes him 


impatient of Rivals; the Competition of the 
{ame Abilities raiſes our Spleen and Indig- 


nation againſt the Poſſeſſors, who diſpute 
us this kind of Superiority, o extreamly 


grateful to ſelf- love. 

It does not become any Body magiſterial- 
ly to determine upon Matters that are the 
ſubject of Converſation. The Learned are 
conſider d as Impertinents and Pedants, 
when they pretend to tutor others, and u- 
{urp a ſoveraignty of Senſe. A prudent 
Man, that ſpeaks only to the purpoſe, makes 
no oſtentation of his Knowledge, nor is 
ambitious to be admir'd for it, by this re- 
ſerve attracts the Eſteem and Affection of 
all the Company. 

'Tis very rare for thoſe that doat on their 
own Merit, to ſee any in others, or-to do 
them Juſtice. They think their imaginary 
Worth ſets them above all Rules, and diſ- 


penſes with all Decorum; as if every thing, 


was their due, and they ow'd nothing ro 
E any 


Baſeneſs to attempt to lower thoſe Sails the 
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any Body elſe. This Preſumption is a kind 
of Drunkenneſs that deſtroys Self- conſci- 
ouſneſs, and makes them blind and inſenſi- 
ble to themſelves. Like intoxicated Peo- 
ple, that ſee every thing double, Men in- 
fatuated with their Merit, magnify and 
multiply their good Qualities. When any 
Woman's Beauty is commended before Be- 
lina, (he ſubſtitutes herſelf in the Place of 
the Perſon praiſed. If Auarante be celebra- 
ted for the largeneſs and ſprightlineſs of her 
Eyes, ſhe acknowledges it, but adds, ſhe 
ſnould be ſorry if her own were not finer. 
When Argelia's fine Shape and Agreements 
are mention'd, ſhe diſcovers the Fault of 
her, and ſets herſelf up for a Pattern of 
what the other wants. 

Men of the greateſt Wit and moſt exten- 
ſive Views, are often guilty of notorious 
Errors; but their regret to be miſtaken, 
makes them obſtinately defend their Extra- 
vagances, and vilify thoſe that let them (ſee 
their Follies, The ridiculous Pride they 
are poſſeſs d with, taints and depretiates all 
their Talents. A few Grains more of Mo- 
defty would not a little ſet them off. 

Tis a common Infirmity with thoſe that 
think themſelves deſerving, to envy ſuch as 
ſet out with a growing Reputation; and 


they 
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they ſeldom pardon a Man his fine Quali- 
ties, that procure a general Eſteem. Pro- 
fels'd Wits can't bear to fee a young Man 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, and begin to attract the 
approbation of worthy Perſons. What an 
heart-breaking is 1t to a Woman, who is 
reckon'd Handſom, to have a young Beau- 
ty come in play, and out- ſhine all that come 
near her? But I can't conceive why Clarinda, 
who is neither Young nor Handſom, is fo 
mortify'd with the Applauſes given to Julia's 
blooming Face, or why Bardzs, who has 
neither Wit, nor any Intention of publiſh- 
ing any thing, ſhould rage, like Wild-fire, 
againſt all that Dorimon Prints, and the 
World reads with ſo much Pleaſure. 

I think a Man very unhappy, who has 
not ſufficient Judgment to know the Price 
of things, and diſtinguiſh what's excellent 
from what is bad or indifferent: But *tis 
grand Impertinence obſtinately to defend 
one's Opinion, and to reject all the Argu- 
ments that are offer'd to ſhew the caprice of 
an irregular Taſt. Here you ſee the Reaſon 
why we often hearken to ſuch ridiculous 
Diſputes in Converſation, and bear the 
Dotage of People for their own Opinions, 
be they never ſo extravagant. A Man of 
juſt Senſe and Penetration, knows, at firſt 

E 2 | ſight, 
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ſight, what's good and ought to pleaſe, and 
ſticks to that, without ſuffering himſelf to 
be miſled by falſe Appearances, which on- 
ly dazle Fools : But (mall is the Number of 
theſe nice Judges, which is the Reaſon ſo 
many bad things meet wich approbation, 
and have a Vogue in the World. People 
eminent for their Quality and Poſts, rule 
the Suffrages of thoſe beneath them, com- 
manding deference of Judgment, as well 
as outward Reſpect and Complaiſance. 
Dependants dare not to be of a contrary 
Opinion; mean time tis a ſervile Submiſ- 
ſion, and only purchaſes Contempt, ſeem- 
ingly to approve what we inwardly con- 
demn. | | 

The moſt Judicious are ſometimes at a 
loſs how to manage themſelves in nice Af- 
fairs, and make no ſcruple to confels it: 
Wits of a lower ſize are not ſo timorous in 
giving their Opinions. Conſult Celidon up- 
on a knotty Argument, that demands deep 
Reflexions, and he'll give you his Reſolu- 
tion, without hefitating, and with a won- 
derful Aſſurance. If Celidon had more Senſe, 
he would be leſs venturous in his Deciſions : 
His Preſumption is no ambiguous ſiꝑn of the 
ſhort-fightedne(s of his Underſtanding. 


'Tis 
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'Tis a great fource of Impertinence to 
have too fond an Opinion of our ſelves and 
our own performances. We ought not to 
be the firſt to 2dmire any of our own Ex- 
ploits, but are to leave that part to others. 
W hat ſignifies a vain Complaiſance for 
our own Wark if others are not affected 
with them, nor perceive the Beauties which 
ſo charmingly ſtrike us? Let us not ſuffer 
our Eyes to be puft up with the Fumes of 
Incenſe that is given us purely out of Com- 
plaiſance; and let us be ever upon our 
guard againſt thoſe il1-natur'd Ironies, im- 
ploy'd by ſuch as know our blind Side, and 
how to ſport with our Credulity. 
There's no Body without ſome particular | 
Vanity ; but that which is the leaſt par- 
donable, 1s the ridiculous Pride of certain 
People, who think they have ſublime Me- 
rit, and will allow no Body elſe a ſhare 
with them. All that behold Cleonice with- 
out an envious Eye, honeſtly confeſs, there's 
hardly a more accompliſh'd Woman to be 
found : They obſerve fecret Graces, and 
certain delicate Agreements in her Perſon, 
which there's no withſtanding. She has a 
certain graceful and airy Character which 
inſpirits every thing ſhe ſays, and what 
would have no effect in another's Mouth. 


E 3 They 
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They admire the delicacy of her Wit, and 
the flexibility of her infinuating Temper, 
which gives her what Form ſhe pleaſes, 
according to the diverſity of Occaſions. 
Now ask Barſina what ſhe thinks of (leo- 
zice, and ſhe'll tell you, The Woman's well 
enough. | 
Fine Women can hardly withſtand that 
Complacency and Self. ſatisfaction which 
their Beauty inſpires, and no Body goes a- 
bout to prohibit them ſo tender a Pleaſure. 
But that which we would beg of them, is 
to taſt this Satisfaction in ſecret, and not let 
their Sentiments appear; that they would 
take care of a certain finical and affected 
Deportment, which has always I know not 
what Ridicule in it. Beauty has but half 
its effect, when tis not ſupported with the 
Charms of Wit. We ſometimes wonder 
handſom Women make ſo few Conquelts ; 
but the Reaſon is, the Magottry of their Car- 
'Tiage, which diſpels the Charms of their 
Beauty, and creates diſtaſt in the very Gar- 
den of Delight. Celiana's Flatterers tell her, 
ſhe is the handſomeſt Woman in England ; 
and yet Perſons of good taſt have long 
ceas'd to admire her, becauſe ſhe is too ſtu- 
pid to ſupport a Converſation long. The 
Eyes are tir d with gazing on fine Colours 3 
an 
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and Pleaſures which the Mind can't partake 
of, grow languid and inſipid. Celiana not 
only wants Wit, but is ſo exceeding ridicu- 
lous, as to think ſhe abounds with it. She 
admires the Fooleries that eſcape her at 
every turn, and thinks ſhe ſpeaks pretty 
things, when even (he ſays little or nothing 
to the purpoſe. | 

The Reaſon of Men's having ſuch advan- 
tageous Notions on their own behalf, is 
the want of attention to underſtand them- 
ſelves. Every one has his particular Infir- 
mities and Follies ; but the wonder is, we 
ſhould upbraid others with Faults which we 
ourſelves are more groſly guilty of. We 
take it very ill if they don't correct them, 
becauſe we ſuffer by them; but they on their 
part make no leſs Complaints. Dating taxes 
Celanor with his Spirit of Contradiction, 
which makes him always take the oppoſite 
ſide to whatever is advanc'd, without any 
regard to the Rank and Dignity of the Spea- 
ker: Mean time there's not a more un- 
complaiſant and exceptious Man than Da- 
tiny, who is a Stranger to himſelf, and yet 
thinks he is Sociable and Good - natur d. 

If we did but reflect, it would be eaſy 
to obſerve, that the too great detire of out- 
ſhining and dazling others, renders Conver- 
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ſation diſagreeable. We are willing, at any 
rate, to give a great Idea of our Merit. 
This deſire -puts us upon a flow of Talk, 
without giving others the leiſure or oppor- 
tunity to exert their {mall Talents; and fo 
they depart four d and provok'd againſt 
thoſe that have thus kept them in amuſe- 
ment. The Day that Celantine has been at 
a Play, or other Diverſion, wa be to ſuch as 
ſhall fall into her Company, for they muſt 
not hope to ſpeak a Word, ſhe being a Tor- 
rent that will carry all before her. She 
criticiſes on every Verſe, and gives the De- 
ſcription both of all the Actors and all the 
Auditors: Here is a ſpactous Field for her 
to walk in ; and when the Matter is exh au- 
ſted, ſhe introduces Epiſodes, which (till 
keep her in play, and furniſh her where- 

withal to teaze the Company to death. 
| Whence come thoſe ſcandalous Diſorders 
we ſee in Marriages, but from the bad Edu- 
cation young Women have receciv'd 2 Never 
were known ſo many Divorces, nor ſo many 
Law ſuits about them. All young Women 
are eagerly ſolicitous to be married, and 
all married Women as deſirous to be Wi- 
dows. Scarce have they patience to wait 
till a natutal Dꝛath delivers them from their 
Husbands, whom they look upon as Ty- 
rants, 
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Tants, or rather as their greateſt Enemies. 
'Twould not be credible, unleſs we ſaw it 
with our Eyes, to what Remedies they 
have recourſe, and into what a Gulph of 
Miſeries they plung themſelves, to be freed 
from ſo tyrannical a Yoke. 

We ſee Men put on all forts of Forms to 
make themſelves eſteem'd ; but commonly 
they miſtake their aim, and do juſt the con- 
trary to what they pretend. The firſt time 


we ſee. a Man, we make the utmoſt effort 


to prejudice him in favour of our Merit: 
We diſcourſe to him of our Birth, our For- 
tune, our Employs, and the admirable 
Qualities we fancy our ſelves endu'd with. 
We exhauſt this Topick, and inſinuate we 
have Wit, but wodeſily, and with ſome re- 
mains of ſhame-fac'dneſs. As for our other 
Talents, we amplify them without ceremo- 
ny, and leave nothing unſaid. This is miſ- 
taking our Intereſts; the great Art conſiſts 
in not ſuffering ourſelves to be fathom'd at 
firſt ſight, and giving time to others to 
obſerve the good Qualities we are Ma- 
{ters of. 

Men that are prepoſſeſs'd with their own 
Meric, always contemplate themſelves on 
the beſt fide, and never admit any humbling 
and mortifying Reflexions. In the mean 

time 
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time be aſſured, that whatever Accompliſh- 
ments you fancy you have, they are mingled 
with a thouſand Imperfections, which make 
a conſiderable Counterpoile. | 

I would fain know why we ſhould be 
dilturb'd and overgrown with Spleen be- 
cauſe we are denied the Praiſes that are 
heap'd on leſs deſerving Perſons. Our Re- 


putation depends not en the fantaſtick Hu- 


mours of Men, and the vain Praiſes they 
beſtow on us. What ſignifies it, that Ar- 
geſilus, who is but a Coxcomb, publiſhes 
every where that you want Senſe > Will 
the impertinent Stuff he vents to your diſ- 
advantage, rob you of your Excellencies 
or hinder Men of worth from doing you 


Juſtice ? 


Tis not always the good Fortune of a 
grear Merit to carry the Suffrage of the 
Publick. How many are eſteem'd, becauſe 
they are not ſufficiently known? And be- 
cauſe they put on ſo artful a Diſguiſe, as 
makes it impoſſible to penetrate the receſſes 
of their Souls > The Vulgar are eaſily 
dazled with the glimpſes of a fiftitious 
Vertue; but Men of good Judgment and 
Reflexion are not to be over- reach d. They 
ſee clearly, but take no notice, reſerving 
their Diſcoveries to themſelves, and ſuffer- 


ing 
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ing a Fool to enjoy his pretended Reputa- 
tion. Tis much when People of this Cha- 
Cter, have ſufficient Modeſty not to flatter 
themſelves with the Notions of a mighty 
Merit. 

There are a thouſand Complainants of 
the World's Injuſtice, as what heightens 
their Imperfections, and ſinks the Price of 
their good Qualities. This is often owing 
to themſelves, in not taking all the precau- 
tions to conceal their Faults, or making a 
right uſe of the motives to Eſteem. I know 
this depends upon good Fortune and a pro- 
pitious Planet 3 but I alſo know, that we 
often ruin it, by a ſort of Supinity that ex- 
poſes our weak ſides. Tis common for one 
Affair well manag'd, to create us a great 
Reputation, and as frequent for one falſe 
Step to deſtroy it beyond recovery, For 
when once our Fame has but a Wing clipr, 
tis impoſſible for it to ſoar again; and all 
the pains we take to that purpoſe make us 
but flutter in the Dirt. | 

'Tis no ſure and infallible way to gain 
the Eſteem of Men, to convince them. of 
our Qualifications ; on the contrary, this 
exaſperates them againſt us, as being mad 
to think we defign to outſhine them. The 
beſt way is to allow them to have Wit, = 
| | et 
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Jet them ſee that we are perſuaded of it. 
This Complaiſance is more engaging than 
all our other Pretenſions, and they will be 
willing to grant us their Eſteem, when they 
believe they merit ours. 

They that ſet up for extraordinary Learn- 
ing, are very untractable on that ſcore ; 
they believe all Merit confin'd to their own 
Perſons, and ſo have but little Conſidera- 
tion for that of others: 'They would be 
much more worthy, if they had a leſs ſhare 
of Erudition. The Fault lies not in the 
Learning, which is moſt proper to form and 
faſhion the Mind, but in the Learn'd who 
make not a good uſe of it. This confus'd 
Knowledge gives them a whimſical Demea- 
nour, and a havghty and ſupercilious Car- 
riage ; inſomuch that they look down with 
Compaſſion on thoſe that underſtand leſs 

reel and Latin than themſelves. But in 
requital, they are treated as Pedants, diſ- 
miis'd to their Colleges, and ſhun'd as Crea- 
tures of a moſt inſipid Converſation. 

Nor is the other Extream to be leſs avoi- 
ded; for there are People to be met with, 
that make their Ignorance meritorious, and 
think that application to any ſerious Study 
will diſgrace them. Our Age is tolerably 
retriev'd from this Illuſion; ſince the greateſt 

Princes 
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Princes apply ſo much to Learning, that 
there are no Arts or Sciences unknown to 
them: And they even excel in many kinds 
of Knowledge. Tis certain too, that our 
Court abounds with Men of a learned Rank, 
who can ſignalize themſelves in the fine 
Arts, like Ceſar, who was able to diſpute 
the Empire of Eloquence with Cicero But 
be preterr'd the Glory of Arms, and the 
Maſtery of the World, before ſhining at the 
Bar. 8 . 
No Body pretends to lay an Embargo on 
Womens Wit, or to prohibit their diſplay 
of it, when they haveit; all that we would 
adviſe them to, is a little eaſineſs and con- 
deſcention; that they would vouchſafe to 
ſpeak naturally, and not uſe ſo many Con- 
torſions and Grimaces, when they have 
a mind to acquaint the World that they have 
Wit. Theſe Affectations diſparage them 
more than they imagine, and give an air 
of Ridicule to the belt things they ſay. 

How uncommon a thing it is, not to envy 
Men their extraordinary Accompliſhments ! 
And what a Soul muſt a Man have to over- 
rule ſo natural an Infirmity ! She muſt be 
more than Woman, that envies not the Me- 
rit of another's Beauty, and can patiently 


bear the Encomiums that are given her. 
Women 


— 
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Women can't ſuffer Rivals in this particular, 
no more than Men can bear Competition 
in point of Wit, We have often recourſe 
to very ſordid Arts to deſtroy that impor- 
tunate Merit, which the Publick owns to 
be extraordinary. There are no Moments 
of Life, wherein a Man ſhould have a grea- 
ter guard on himſelf, then when Perſons are 
er before him for thoſe very Qualities 
e pretends to excel in: Were not this Do- 
raſtos Weakneſs, he would be an accom- 
pliſh'd Perſon. His fine Wit is anſwerable 
to his graceful Mien; and there is neither 
Art nor Science but he is acquainted with it, 
He is of a Rank that gives him an extraor- 
dinary Aſcendant, and he might well wave 
the Deſert that accrues from the Belles 
Letires. Notwithſtanding this, you put 
him upon the Rack, and he can't keep in 
his Indignation, when you commend any 
one before him, for any Accompliſhment 
whatſoever. One would think twere rob- 
bing him of ſomething, to do Juſtice to 
another's Merit. He departs penſive and 
diſquieted from all Companies where an 
honourable mention has been made of ſome 
extraordinary Man. He wears a Sword, 
and has no thoughts of aſpiring to the 
Glory of a fine Preacher ; yet it's * to 
im 


k 
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him to hear Lacas's grand Faculty extoll'd, . 


who has ſo long charm'd the Court and 
City: And he ſometimes bluntly takes to 
task ſuch as undeſignedly commend him, 
who being unacquainted with Doraſto's 
JE, are aſtoniſh'd at his Rude- 
neſs. 

Modeſty prevents our falling into a com- 
mon Fault with Men of Merit, which is 


valuing only what's our own . This Pre- 


judice is commonly a mighty Source of Im- 
pertinences: They let you ſee by their Eyes, 
Words and Actions, how much they are 
charm'd with their preſum'd Deſerts, and how 
deſpicably they look on thoſe of other Men. 
This Contempt is extreamly torturing, and 
puts the undervalu'd Perſons on all the 
Methods of Rallery and Satyr, to leſſen theſe 
Gentlemens fond Opinion of themlelves. 
Self-love is a kind of blindfold, which 
Modeſty removes, and clears our Eye-f1ght 
from ; for the Modeſt love not to have their 
Imperfections complimented, nor can bear 


being loaded with extravagant Elogies for 
Trifles. 


' Hardly any Body admires common Ver- 


tues, tho' never ſo admirable z but Men 
love to be ſtruck with ſomething dazling 


and extraordinary, tho' the Commerce of 
Lite 
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Life does not always adminiſter Occaſions 


for the Practice of theſe extraordinary Ver- 
tues, eſpecially to thoſe that maintain an 
even Courſe, and are not in great Poſts, 


which demand as great Qualifications. 
Some People deviate from their Character 


out of a ſecret Pride, and ſpoil themielves 


by a deſire of plealing. If ſuch as affect 
thele Airs of Singularity could perceive 
how offenſive and diſguſtful all Affectation 
1s to judicious Perſons, they would be care- 
ful to avoid it. The rule to pleaſe, is to 
conform ro the Ways and Manners of others, 
and not to court Admiration by things out 

of the way, which are always diſagreeable 
when they are borrow'd and affected. If 
Celimene could be contented with the Charms 
that Nature has given her, ſhe would be 
the prettieſt Woman in England But ſhe 
contradicts the Maxim, that Art embelliſhes 
Nature ; ſhe is myſterious all over, and 
does nothing in a natural way. You would 
think ſhe danc'd when ſhe ſhould go, or 
that ſhe mov'd by Springs and Clock-work. 
Others ſpeak, and act, and cough, and 
ſpit in a natural way ; but ſhe, for her part, 
has particular Ceremonies for all theſe, and 
it makes me ready to burſt to obſerve her 


conceited Poſtures. 
Now 
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Now what can People mean to thwart 
the common ways by theſe ſingular Affecta- 
tions? Why ſo unwilling to talk, or walk, 
or dreſs like other People? Why that af- 
fected gawdineſs of Cloaths, ſtill ſtraining 
to out- vie the Extravagance of the Faſhion ? 
They never conſult what is fit or decent, 
but what ſtrikes the Eye, and commands 
Spectators What novelty of Garb and Ac- 
coutrements elevates and ſurprizes, in Mr. 
Bay's Phraſe. 

It People knew themſelves better, they 
would ſtick to Nature and their genuine 
Talents: But a Man diſdaining what he 
knows, mult needs talk of what he knows 
not, and make a Parade of a ridiculous Ig- 
norance. Obſerve the juſt Puniſhment of 
Pride : The very means we employ to pur- 
chaſe Applauſes only bring us into Con- 
tempr, and occaſion us the reputation of 
Fools. Damys, with a great ſtock of Po- 
liteneſs, and knowledge of the World, 
knows a thouſand pleaſant and curious 
Things, which he ſets off in a very charm- 
ing Dreſs ; but the Fault is, he will be talk- 
ing, right or wrong, of the ſublimeſt Points 
of Divinity, whilſt he knows not the ve- 
ry Principles of Religion. When he has 
charm'd the Company with agreeable Sto- 

F | ries, 
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ries, related with a great vivacity and Hu- 
mour, provided he goes out of his own 
Sphere, he falls into ſuch Impertinencies as 


move Compaſſion. 


A modeſt Man ſets not up for Shining in 
Converſation, by ſurprizing Narratives : 
He relates what. he knows with a natural 


Simplicity, and courts not vain Applauſes 


in his Hearers Eyes. A Braggadocio, bloa- 
ted with his own Merit, has more bluſter- 
ing Ways, and courts Applauſe from the 
Trifles he vents with ſuch an air of ſuffi- 
ciency, as ſhews how poſſeſs'd he is, that 
what he ſays is wonderful: But, to his 
Misfortune, the Company is of another 
Opinion. | 
Tis no fign of Modeſty to be complaining 
at every turn, that we are Miſerable z on 
the contrary, theſe Complainers are full of 
the Notions of their own Merit, as what 
expoſes them to Envy. They ſeek the ſo- 
lace of their Misfortunes in their Vanity; 
whereas if they retir d into themſelves, and 
were impartial, they would find the Foun- 
dation of their Diſgraces in their own ill 
Conduct. Doriſa repeats, in all Compa- 
nies, that ſhe is the moſt unfortunate Wo- 
man in England ; that ſhe is envied, and 
torn, and croſs d by all the World; po 
tne 
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the Women cannot bear her, but handle 
her unmercifully. By this, Doriſa, you 
would inſinuate, that you have a {uperior 
Merit, which provokes their Envy, to make 
ſuch havock of your Reputation. Know 
yourſelf better, Madam. That ridiculous 
Pride, thoſe Elevations you give yourtelf, 
your conceit of an high Birth, and the con- 
tempt you expreſs for all your intulted Sex, 
as having Weakneſſes not incident to your 
Lady (hip, as you lay ; theſe are the Sources 
of the Perſecution you complain of. 

'Tis hard to determine what Notions 
People have of Gallantry in this Age. Do 
they conſider it as a Crime and Infamy ? 
Heretofore the Women us'd all Precautions 
to conceal their Commerce from Publick 
Notice : At preſent they make no Myſtery 
of it, Sylverina, inſtead of bluſhing at the 
Devotions the Men pay to her, talks of 
them with an aſtoniſhing Freedom, without 
minding the Talk of the World, or having 
any regard for her Husband. She is hour- 
ly ſurrounded with a greater crowd of Lo- 


vers than Penelope was ; and all the Reaſon 


ſhe alledges for it, is, that ſhe i: tir'd with 
the Womens Company. A very pretty A- 
pology 


F 2 There's 


* 
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There's no. hope of curing People, of that 
inveterate Habit they have contracted, of 
talking always of Themſelves, their Adven- 
tures, and Riches, And yet theſe Accounts 
are ſo ungrateful to difintereſted Perions, 
that we ought to impoſe on our ſelves aLaw, 
never to ſpeak of ourſelves either good or 
bad. To praiſe ourſelves is ridiculous Fol- 
Iy and Vanity; and the ſame thing would 
it be to talk to our own diſparagement. 
Dorina often ſays ſhe's not handſom, and 
that ſhe is abſolutely disfigur'd with the 
Szzall-Pox : Mean time ſhe's fully ſatisfied 
of the power of her Charms; and 'tis to 
make them more taken notice of that ſhe 
pretends to be not content. She was once 
well enough caught by Dennis, a Man of 
no Ceremony, who innocently confeſs'd, he 
thought her grown very ugly. The Bluſh 
he brought into her Face betray'd her, and 
manifeſted her Indignation ; and the (mart 
Repartee ſhe fir'd upon the poor Poet, was 
⁊ certain conviction to the Company, that 
ſhe meant to be flatter d upon her Beauty. 
What's the Reaſon People of but indiffe- 
rent Merit are commonly the moſt tenacious 
of their Praiſes ? Is it that they don't know 
what deſerves Commendation, or muſt we 


charge it to the account of their perverſe 
| | Natures, 
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Natures, who can't find in their Hearts to do 
Juſtice to an extraordinary Man who diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf from the Crowd. Colinet 
writes bad Verſes : The Comedies he pub- 
liſhes, won't bear acting above two or three 
Nights ; and yet if you'll believe him, the 
Fault ſwarms in Þarcizo's Plays, which are 
Maſter-picces. He finds ſome Odjections 
againſt the juſtneſs of the Characters, and 
others againſt the Contrivance and the 
Plot: He ſays the Paſſions are not nicely 
touch'd, that the Characters are tortur'd, 
and he would ſooner part with his Teeth, 
than grant that theſe Comedies are good. 
Colinet's Intellect is too weak to perceive 
the Beauties of an excellent Piece. He 
wants Taſt and Judgment ; and out of an 
ill- natur'd Jealouſy refuſes publickly, to the 
Maſters eminent in the ſame Art, thoſe 
Praiſes he is forc'd to give them in private 
with himſelf. 

'Tis from the ſame Principle a Man loves 
to praiſe himſelf, and is averſe to anothers 
Commendation. Tell me, Sylveſter, why 
won't you approve in Cleanthes what de- 
ſerves your approbation ? Every Body ex- 
tols, to the Skies, the noble Action he 
lately perform'd ; you only are diſturb'd and 
allarm'd, and not Maſter of your Indigna- 

F 3 tion 
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PEER 


un; 


tron and Animoſity. Does your Reputation 
ſuffer by the great Fame he has obtain d? Do 
you think any Prejudice is done you by 
giving him the Praiſes he has ſo well de- 
ſerv'd ? 

Men have been for a long time told they 
ought not to commend or talk ot them- 
ſelves ; which Point, if they could once 
gain, they would be more to be commend- 
ed. But in vain you attempt to convince 
them, that this one Foible is ſufficient to 
leflen our Idea of their Merit, and has a 
quite contrary effect to their deſi ign of pro- 
curing Eſteem. The Habit is grown inve- 
terate, and too obſtinate to be rectified. 
An Author will talk eternally of his Works, 
and without ſcruple, Sact ifice to himſelf, A 
Man of the word will be vaunting his Ex- 
ploits; and a Woman muſt have a great 
Fund of Diſcretion, not to celebrate her 
own ſnppos'd Accompliſhments. The Rea- 
ſon why the World abounds with ſuch as 
talk of themſelves, and always determine 

in favour of their own Merit, is, that they 
are convinc'd of it, and would have others 
ſo too : But tis a wretched Miſtake to ſet 
ap for one's own Panegyriſt. 

Talk not of your Self, your Birth, Eſtate 
or Parts, If you have any extraordinary 
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Qualities, leave 1t to others to diſcover and 
commend. them : All the good or ill you can 
ſay of yourſelf, will not remove Peoples 
Prejudices concerning you; but will rather 
effectually convince them you are fond of 
Praiſe. | 

If Men could get rid of their Paſſion to 
be prais d for all they do, they would be 
leſs expos'd to the Deception and Ralleries 
of thoſeeverlaſtingEncomiaſts, who ſpy out 
their blind Sides, and treat them as their 
Cullies. *Tis not for want of being often 
caution'd, that theſe concerted Praiſes are 
pure Irony, and a by-kind of Satyr on their 
Faults, that they don't perceive, or in the 
leaſt ſuſpect it: But as they are the firſt to 
blind themſelves, tis no hard task for others 
to miſlead them by theſe illegitimate ſtupi- 
tying Praiſes, which they think they but 
too much deſerve. _ 

Be ever upon your guard againſt the Ap- 
plauſes given you to your Face, for Men 
have generally ſome Deſign or ſecret Intereſt 
in ſuch Praiſes ; either they mean to laugh 
at you, and divert themſelves at your Ex- 
pence, or elſe to engage you in their Inte- 
reſts, and anticipate your Recompence with 
this previous Incenſe. | 


F 4 We 
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We are not ſillily to give credit to thoſe 
that flatter us, nor yet rudely to reject the 
Compliments they make, when we think 
we deſerve them. This falſe Modeſty is lit- 
tle leſs diſguſtful than a fooliſh Vanity. It 
requires great Art and Delicacy to ſeaſon 
Praiſes well ; but there's alſo a way of re- 
ceiving them, when they are juſt, that does 
not oftend Modeſty. Praiſe is a ſort of Tri- 
bute paid to real Worth: and tis neither 
affectedly to be rejected, nor too eagerly 
courted, if we would not be the Property 
of thoſe that give it; who prepare their 
way by this Allurement to obtain whatever 
they deſire, when once you are intoxicated 
with their Incenſe. ET 2 

If we don't flatter ourſelves, the Praiſes 
given us will neither inſpire Pride nor Pre- 
ſumption : We ſhould not ſuffer ourſel ves 
to be enchanted by the Voice of theſe be- 
witching Sirens, that ſo agreeably decoy us. 
Theſe Praiſes, ſo artfully manag'd, are a 
kind of Coin, the Cunning uſe to compaſs 
all their Intentions. ES 

Unleſs a Man be ſtupid, or over-run with a 
ridiculous Vanity, he can't avoid perceiving 
another's Intentions, who flatters him groſly 
and openly : But there's need of great at- 
tention to ward off the Blows of a politick 
BY YO Infinu- 
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lnſinuation, and more cleanly Flattery. How 
many Women, who thonght themſelves ve- 
ry ſtately, and paramount to the common 
Infirmities, have been ſeduc'd by theſe coun- 
terfeit Praiſes, and paid great Favours tor a 
few obliging Words ? | 
Methinks Praiſes are not of ſo uncom- 
mon or valuable a kind, as to be ſought af- 
ter with ſo much Paſſion; fince we find 
them proſtituted without either Choice or 
Diſtinction, They that are ſo fond of them 
ſhould therefore ſtudy to do Actions merit- 
ing ſubſtantial Praiſe. But I caution them 
farther, to cure themſelves, if poſſible, of 
that itch, of quoting their own Names at 
every turn. They have ſtill a wondertul 
Faculty ar reducing the Diſcourſe to their 
own Perſons and Actions, be it never ſo re- 
mote, which is a ridiculous Weakneſs they 
are not themſelves aware of. They think by 
praiſing themſelves to procure the World's 
Eſteem, while they do but make them- 
ſelves Deſpicable and Impertinent. We feel 
a double Pain, in hearing People talk to 
their own Advantage; in that the Praiſe 
they give themſelves ſeems to Humble thoſe 
that hear it ; and again, that they endure 
the conſtraint of not daring, in Decency, 
ta contradict them. To what W 
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do they expoſe themſelves, who pretend to 
Complaiſance 2 What Torture tis to hear 
Favorinus impudently boaſt his Deſcent 
from a Family diſtinguiſh'd by the Sword, 
and cite the Names of his Anceſtors, ſigna- 
liz d in the firſt Employs of the Kingdom, 
whereas his Extraction was extreamly mean, 
and all his Forefathers, in a Succeſſion, have 
meaſured Cloth and Ribbon. We can't de- 
ny but Fauſtina has Merit, yet ſhe ſpoils it 
by her greedineſs of Praiſe. She very af- 
tectedly asks you, what you think of her 
Shape and Wit 2 Whereupon ſhe enters on 
a diſagreeable detail, and tells you, with - 
out more ado, ſhe has a Taſt and Delicacy, 
Eyes large and killing, a Shape fine and ea- 
ſy ; if ſhe has any Faults which ſhe is ob- 
lig'd to own, ſhe leſſens them, and makes 
them up by ſome fine Part or other. How 
are we to anſwer People of this Character? 
We laugh at them in our ſleeves; we make 
as if we applauded them; reſerving to our- 
ſelves the Privilege of expoſing them a- 
loud in private. The Vanity they diſcover 
who praiſe themſelves without Shame or 
Reſerve, diſguſts all Mankind. Glory's a 
Portion every one lays claim to: We have 
all naturally an Ambition that can't ſuffer 


any thing above us, whereas we have as na- 
turally 
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turally an Indulgence for all that truckle 
and ſtoop to us. | 

The Task is difficult to retain modeſt Sen- 
 timents in an exalted Station. Great Poſts, 
the luſtre of Riches and Favour ; things of 
this ſort naturally inſpire Pride and Preſum- 
ption, and make People believe they are 
not oblig'd to abundance of little Reſpects, 
and ſo they eaſily diſpenſe with them.Thoſe 
that ſolicit them, and have occaſion for 
their Credit, paſs by theſe Incongruities 
without complaining : The Cuſtom they 
contract, of treating every Body without 
Reſpect, and living in Independance, by 
degrees effaces all the Sentiments of Modeſty 
they poſſeſs d in a leſs proſperous Fortune. 
Unleſs we be very watchful over our ſelves, 
proportionably as we increaſe in Wealth 
and Favour, or arrive at great Preferments, 
we dwindle in Eſteem, thro' the haughty 
Demeanour we aſſume, and the notions of 
Pride thoſe Poſts poſſeſs us with. That which 
gives me ſo much admiration for Livia is, 
that her great Exaltation has not chang'd 
her Sentiments : Being ſtill Miſtreſs of her 
Self, and of her Thoughts and Paſſion, ſhe 
continues much above her Fortune. We 
find not in her Looks that unwelcom Pride, 
which in others daunts the PR 
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their Votaries. Her eaſy and encouraging 
Acceſs emboldens the moſt Timerous with 
a degree of Aſſurance. She is the freeſt 
Woman of her Intereſt, which ſhe never 
employs but to oblige ſuch as make their 
application to her, or are in a helpleſs 
Condition. ; 

It ought to be proclaim'd, in Houſes and 
Publick-places, in Cities and Countries, in 
Churches and on the Houle-tops, to incul- 
cate into Youth, That the loſs of Reputation 
and Innocence Ie of the nature of thoſe things 
that can never be retriev'd. Let them be 
circumſpect to avoid the Snares are laid for 
their Vertue; and the Flatteries that are on- 
ly to betray them. The Precipices that are 
dug under their Feet, are cover'd with Ro- 
ſes, but their Fall is accompanied with diſ- 
grace and deſpair. 

Modeſty becomes all ſorts of Characters ; 
but 'tis ſo eſſential to ſome Profeſſions, that 
tis degrading one's ſelf, and abſolutely 
ſhrinking from one's Dignity, to relax in 
this particular. What Contempt have we 
not for a certain ſort of Men, upon hearing 
them diſcourſe of their Love-Intrigues, and 
giving the Hiſtory of their Adventures, 
with an Air of Aſſurance incident only to 
Sots, who obſerve no Decorum, and 1 

. them- 
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themſelves with Diſcourſe ſo inconſiſtent 
with their Conditions. 

A Man of Honour ſhould never give 
himſelf the Liberty of too free Diſcourſe, 
favouring of Lewdnels or Libertiniſm, nor 
utter ambiguous Words, offenfive to good 
Breeding, tho' the looſneſs of the Age has 
but too much encourag'd that practice. Tis 
failing in the Reſpects we owe to Women, 
to uſe ſuch Talk before'them ; but it would 
become the Ladies themſelves, to be more 
reſerv d upon this Subject, and not ſuffer any 
thing too free or inconſiderate to eſcape 
them,from whence we might draw ill Con- 
ſequences as to their Conduct. I ſuppoſe 
Enone does not underſtand Delicacy, and 
'tis rather the Fault of her ill Breeding, than 
a ſign of Lewdneſs in her that ſhe indulges 
too groſs Diſcourſe of a double meaning. 
She talks too freely before every Body of 
certain particulars relating only to her Self 
and her Husband, which there's no occaſion 
the Publick ſhould be inform'd of. She was 
once ſufficiently mortified with an Anſwer 
Evander gave her. She deſir'd him to con- 
duct her to the Italian Comedy: He mild- 
ly told her, that Comedy was too looſe for 
Men, and that at preſent none but La- 
dies durſt ſhew their Faces there, and laugh 

| heartily 
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heartily at the Obſcenities that appear d 
there without the covering of clean Linnen. 
Enuone was in no expectation of ſuch an 
Anſwer; and tho ſhe be not naturally 
Shame-fac'd, ſhe was totally Diſconcerted, 
and all the Company ſtood amaz'd at her 
nat | 

That which ſhould be chiefly recommen - 
ded to a young Lady, juſt entring upon the 
World, is, the Choice of the Company ſhe 
ought to keep. A Maid that has ſpent all 
her Youth in Retirement, as in a Nunnery, 
is all at once expos d to the wide World, 
as to a Sea full of Shelves and Rocks : She 
has neither Practice nor Experience, and 
the firſt Impreſſions that are given her, de- 
termine her either to Good or Evil. If 
ſhe falls into ill Hands, the Examples of 
Vice before her Eyes, ſcandalous Diſcourſes, 
libertine Companies, all theſe inſenſibly 
ruin her Vertue, and by degrees embolden 
her in Vice. 

Let a Woman be never ſo Handſom, if 
ſhe be not Modeſt, her Beauty will have lit- 
tle effect. Modeſty ſets off Merit with a new 
Luſtre, and tis probably the defect of this 
Vertue, that of late, has brought Women 
into ſome diſcredit, and degraded them 
from that Authority, which a little Reſerve 

might 
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might have continu d over the Minds of 
Men. They ſtill, out of Decency, preſerve 
ſome Meaſures till they are provided for: 
But it ſeems Marriage diſpels the Reliques 
of Shame. 

A young Maid, weary of domeſtick Diſ- 
cipline, ſeeks to ſhake off the uneaſy Yoke, 
and perſuades herſelf that Matrimony 1s a 
commodious Tranfition io a more libertine 
Life. She only waits for this opportunity 
to declare herſelf, thinking then to be eman- 
cipated from the Servitude of a Maiden 
Character; and upon this Bottom, ſhe no 
longer is at the Pains to conſtrain herſelf, 
with Demureneſs and Pundtilio'ss Tis 
certain, Women after Marriage, are as much 
oblig'd to Modeſty as before ; and yet upon 
the change of their Condition, they take 
great Liberties. What Diſorders has Matri- 
mony introducd into Felicia's Conduct? 
We find an univerſal revolution in herTem- 
per; ſhe ſcarce durſt lift up her Eyes, whilſt 
under her Mothers Wing, and all her An- 
{wers to what was ſaid to her, were in Mo- 
noſyllables. | 

Her odeſt Air, accompanied with a gen- 
tee] Reſerve, procur d her Reſpect even as 
young as ſhe was: All of a ſudden ſhe's 
grown Bold and Inſolent, and carries the 

humour 
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humour even to Impudence. Her Diſcour- 
ſes and Songs at Table, cauſe the leaſt ſcru- 
pulous Men to bluſh. She takes a greater 
quantity of Snuſh, and drinks more Wine 
than the ſtancheſt Dragoon, regardleſs of 
her Rank and Birth, which ſhe leſſens by 
the Liberty ſhe takes. She ſtoops to Con- 
verſations unbecoming her, and is no ways 
concern'd that the whole Town is acquain- 
ted with the Hiſtory of her Gallantries. 
'Tis inconceivable that Women can re- 
ſolve to proſtitute their Reputations as they 
do, by their ſcandalous Conduct. What 
Tranquillity attends the Life of a good Wo- 
man? What Luſtre and Eminence does Ver- 
tue give her? But then it is not enough that 
this Vertue is meerly ſuperficial ; it muſt 
be well principled and rooted in the Soul. 
A Woman not well reſolved of her ownSen- 
timents, makes no long reſiſtance againſt 
the applications of a Man who knows the 
ſituation of her Heart. Some motives of 
Fame and Pride, ſupport a little a Woman's 
Weakneſs, who wavers about the reſolution 
ſhe ſhould take, like an undermin'd Iron 
betwixt the Loadſtones of Vertue and In- 
clination. We live not in an Age wherein 
Women ſuſpected of Debaucheries, were 


condemn'd to walk upon red-hot Coals ; 
thoſe 
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thoſe > that eſcap'd the Teſt uninjur'd by the 
Fire, were juſtified, but thoſe that the Fire 
had no reſpect for, were look d on as guil- 
ty. Tis a great Happineſs for many in our 
Days, that this Ordeal trial is entirely laid 
aſide. 

That great affeftation of Vertue a certain 
ſort of Women make a ſhow of, to dazle the 
World and conceal their Motions, inſtead of 
gaining them Eſteem, renders them but more 
ſuſpected; and we deſpiſe them yet the more 
when we come to unravel the ſecret Myſte- 
ry of their pretended Modeſty. If Floricia 
had taken care to burn her little Cabinet be- 
fore ſhe died, ſhe had preſerv'd her Reputa- 
tion, and ever been remembred as a modeſt 
and regular Woman. She had manag'd her 
little Correſpondences with that ſecrecy the 
Publick ſhould not in the leaſt have ſuſpect- 
ed them; nor durſt have imagin'd the leaſt 
Weakneſs in her, in ſo great an eſteem was 
ſhe for a vertuous Reputation. What Sur- 
priſe was occaſion d by the opening this fa- 
tal Box, which produc'd convincing evi- 
dence of her Intrigues and Inclinations ! | 

'Tis no Ingredient of Modeſty, to ſcratch 
the Faces of People that tell you ſoft things, 
that proſtrate themſelves before you, or let 
you ſee their Paſſions. The Modeſt; I con- 
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tend for, has nothing wild and extravagant 


in it. .Old-faſhion'd Gentlewomen, pre- 
tending to good Morals, think they can't 
be untractable enough; that a Woman, to 
be ſtately, muſt be {mart and ſevere on 
ſuch as take any freedom in her Pre- 
ſence. 

Modeſty is of mighty uſe to ſecure all the 
other Vertues; when once we leap the 
Bounds of that, we fall into Inſolence, and 
often abandon ourſelves to great Diſorders, 
becauſe we have loſt the Bridle that re- 
ſtrain'd us, The caſe is much like that of 
a Town beſieg d; the Outworks are firſt to 
be taken before we can aſſault the Fortreſs. 
Thus a Woman, when attack'd, if ſhe has 
vertuous inclinations, will make a long de- 


fence : She does not ſurrender upon the firſt 


approach. But if ſhe grows tame and tra- 
table, and quits the Counterſcarp of a 
becoming Pride, ſhe'll quickly find herſelf 
{traitn'd in her Poſt, and reduc'd to farther 
Inconveniences than ſhe at firſt i imagin'd. 

If we can't entirely get rid of our Paſ- 
ſions, we ought, at leaſt, to be very careful 
to conceal them. The Eyes of the World 
are inquiſitive and intent upon us, and 
when once it can diſcover a weak Part to 
break in upon us, it gives no quarter. PI 
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We muſt not wait for the dregs of Age 
to be vertuous, if we expect the acknow- 
ledgments of the Publick. Your Wantons 
grow vertuons when they can't be other- 
wiſe : Too ſpeedy old Age brings Wrincles 
and Remorſes all at once: Paint, inſtead of 
making them more beautiful, renders them 
bur the loathſomer : Their Cullies are un- 
deceived and no longer caught by their bor- 
row'd Charms. 

A Woman that has been Handſom, and 
whoſe Beauty begins to tarniſh and de- 
cay thro' Age, flatters herſelf ſhe is till 
paſſable : Tho' her too faithful Glaſſes re- 
preſent the Ridges and Furrows in her 
Cheeks, ſhe ſatisfies herſelf with her fair 
Complexion, which ſhe ſtudiouſſy culti- 
vates with all the Art ſhe can; bur all 
3 Precautions will be of little uſe to 

er. 

I cant comprehend the Politicks of ſome 
Women, who finding themſelves deſtitute 
of Charms, think to make up in Ornament 
what Nature has denied in Beauty. An ug- 
ly Woman in fine Trappings and Accoutre- 


ments, is doubly ſo. When the Deformity 


is by itſelf, it is leſs obſerv'd; but being 
ſet oft with gaudy Drapery and gold Garnt- 
ture, it receives an additional diſagreement 
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from the Luſtre of this Equipage. The Fire 
and the brillant of aDiamond makes the black 
hue of the Complexion more conſpicuous, 
which was as it were hid and benighted in 
its own darknels. 

We don't pretend abſolutely to condemn 
in Women the care of their Adjuſtments : 
'Tis what is pardonable, provided it be mo- 
derate; as being a kind of Amuſement 
comporting with their Character, and giv- 


ing them ſome Motion in that great Inacti- 


vity of their Lives: But the Expences they 
are at for it, ought to bear proportion with 
their Quality and Fortune. Tis ridiculous 
for Tradeſmens Wives to be trick d up like 
Dutcheſſes. In well-regulated Governments 
every one is known by his Habit; no Body 
dares wear a certain Colour, nor exceed 
the Price allotted to his Condition. The 
Licence of Cloaths in Exgland is prodigi- 
ous. Every Body follows his own Caprice 
and governs himſelf only by his Ability. 
Some even go beyond the Limits of their 
Power, and injure their Fortunes by their 
immoderate Pomp. Women of a meanDegree 
ought to be employ'd in other Thoughts, 
who are nevertheleſs more ſollicitous about 
their Dreſs, than the niceſt Players; and 

aſſume 
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aſſume a Deportment that wounds the Rules 
of Modeſty and Decorum. 

I think that Solicitude of ſome People, to 
appear younger than they are, is very ridicu- 
lous : Tis. a childiſh Vanity to diſguife our 
Age: Tis more eaſily pardonable in Wo- 
men than in Men : Their Youth makes a 
part of their Merit; but do a few Years, 
more or leſs, deſtroy the Merit of a Man of 
Worth? Felina, who is forty Years old at 
leaſt, repeats it fifty times a Day, that ſhe i is 
but eight and twenty: We ſneer at her for 
her Pains, ſince the Wrincles of her Fore- 
head are unexceptionable Teſtimonies to 
the contrary. Princeſſes in this are more 
unfortunate than other Women: They can't. 
conceal their Age, becauſe their Birth- -Days 

are ſpecified in all the Almanach. | 

The Glory of a Woman confiſts not in 
the Noiſe her Beauty makes, but rather in 
the Regularity of her Conduct; for what 
contempt have we for certain: Ladies who 
are full of Charms ? Yet whoſe licentions 
Carriage depretiates the Merit of their 
Beauty, and who, in ſpight of it, are conſi- 
der'd but as ſo many Cracks; whereas a lit- 


tle Modeſty would make them reverenc'd and 
eſteem' d. 


3 Thoſe 
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Thoſe Women that appear ſo ſtarch d and 
prim, are always ſuſpected by me: The 
truly Vertuous underſtand not ſo much Nice- 
ty. They talk and act ſincerely, with a 
becoming freedom; while the others have 
more Myſtery and Dei ign. Tis moſt cer- 
tain, that modeſt ways embelliſh all things; 
and we can't Aenne the loving and e- 
ſteeming wodeſt P ople. This Sentiment 
has ſomething of ſeltlove compriz'd in it, 
for_as thoſe that would riſe above us and 
their own Condition, provoke our Ani- 
moſity and Indignation; ſo thoſe whoſe 
Modeſiy retains them in due Bounds, and 
gives us the Precedence, eaſily poſſeſs our 
Inclinations and Eſteem. We mult not a- 
buſe and cruſh, thoſe Perſons, who thus 
ſtoop to us out of pure Civility; it being 
but 1155 to er e rde for Com- 
plai ance | 
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; Is impoſlible to be Polite unleſs you 
are Diſcreet. Diſcretion puts a Man 

in poſſeſſion of himſelf, and makes him ma- 
ſter of his Words and Actions, the caſts of 
his Eyes and motions of his Face; ſo that 
nothing eſcapes him repugnant to Decorum 
or offenſive to the Company he keeps. The 
Diſcreet Man perfectly diſtinguiſhes the 
Rank, Character and Genius of People; 
the Situation of their Souls, their Intereſts ; 
what is proper to impart to them, or con- 
ceal from them, without giving them pre- 
tenſions of Complaint : Eſpecially he avoids 
prying into their Secrets, or medling with 
their Affairs, any farther than they are 
pleas d with him. This precaution is of 
mighty advantage to the preſerving his own 
Quiet, and avoiding the Reproaches the 
Indiſcreet commonly incur by being over- 
buſy in Matters where they are not deſir d- 
Without Diſcretion, Civil Society is nothing 
but fatigue and hurly-burly; for we ought 
ever to keep a guard over ourſelves, that 
G4 my 
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nothing drop before indifferent People which 
they may make an ill uſe of; either by re- 
vealing a matter of Truſt, or circumſtan- 
tiaticig it by our invention, with particu- 
lars never thought of. We may reckon 
it a diſcover'd Treaſure in Life, to find a 
diſcreet Man, to whom we may ſafely open 
our Souls in things of greateſt Secrecy and 
Importance. Happy we pronounce him who 
has found this Phenix ! He ought to be 
thankful to Heaven for ſuch a diſpenſation 
of its Bounty, yet which ſo ſeldom hap- 
pens. i904 , 

The way to live happily with all ſorts of 
People, is to be attentive to whatever we 
ſay. or do ; to carry ourſelves eafily be- 
twixt contrary Intereſts, without engaging 
in their Diſputes any farther than Decency 
requires. We are carefully to prevent any 
Words eſcaping that may be ill interpreted 
by a ſort of People uſed to empoiſon every 
thing they hear: Much lels are we to take 
the liberty of talking of the falſe Steps and 
ill Managements of others, or of ſatyrizing 
their Impertinences. It often happens that 
a Jeſt makes a Min your irreconcilable Ene- 
my, who might otherwiſe have done you 
eſſential Services, had you but known how 
to cultivate his Friendſhip, 
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When People fail to pay us thoſe Re- 
ſpects and Civilities we have a right to, we 
ought not bluntly to tax them with ſuch an 
unſeemly Demeanour; for theſe Omiſſions 
proceeding not from Malice, or a premedi- 
tated Deſign, ſhould be excus'd on confi- 
deration of their good Intentions. The 
noiſe and bluſtring we make under theſe 
_ Circumſtances: brings the Fault to our own 
Door, and Apologizes for thoſe we had rea- 
ſon to complain of. | 
Ihe defire of miſchieving People we hate, 
makes us ſtudious to diſcover whatever 
may give them trouble: But tis much 
worſe when we peremptorily upbraid them 
to their Faces with mortifying Reflexions. 
Such kind of Indiſcretions have commonly 
unlucky Reſults ; they provoke fierce replies, 
which cut us to the quick. The Perſon 
affronted hearkens only to his Reſentment, 
and breaks thro' all Meaſures to his Re- 
venge. | 

Diſcretion, which keeps us upon our 
guard and good-behaviour, contributes to- 
wards forming our Minds; it retains us 
under a certain diffidence of our ſelves, 
which makes vs vigilant, and cautious to 
do nothing obnoxious to juſt Cenſure: 
Whereas. thoſe Blnnderbuſſes who are ex- 
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treamly confident of themſelves, live with- 
out Precaution, as not the leaſt ſuſpecting 
they have any handle tor Reproach. They 
conſider themſelves as accompliſh'd Crea- 
tures 3 and think tis pity but the Publick 
ſaw them with the ſame Eyes. 

The generality of Men live not by Rea- 
ſon, but by Prejudices and the movements 
of their Paſſions, which is the cauſe theß 
are ſuch Delinquents againſt Equity and Ju- 
ſtice. Every thing appearing 'thro' a Paſ- 
ſion, ſeems lawful, or of little conſequence : 
And this is the ſource of thoſe. Reproaches 
and Quarrels that ariſe fo often in the Com- 
merce of the World, and baniſb-all Satiſ- 
faction out of it. This makes Reconcilia- 
tions ſo difficult; becauſe every one fancies 
he has right to quarrel, and throws all the 
blame upon his Neighbour. _ 

The Diſcretion ] ſpeak of aſſiſts us to no 
Juſtice both to ourſelves and others. We 
expect Submiſſion and Complaiſance, whilſt 
we treat People with Pride, Severity and 
Rudeneſs : We have a violent fondneſs for 
ourſelves, and require Deference from all 
the World. Should we not therefore reſpect 
others, and treat them as we would be trea- 
ted ourſelves. This is the fundamental Law 


of Commerce, the breach whereof occaſions 
4 ſo 


— 
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ſo many Injuries we ſee in the World, and 
ſo many Complaints. We daily hear of the 
ill- dealings of ſome People, who ſeem born 
only for themſelves, and reckon all the reſt 
of Mankind; as Cyphers. og pen 
When People, from a friendly Acquain- 
tance come to a Rupture, tis the Cuſtom to 
fall tooth and nail upon one another. Each 
attempts to juſtify his Proceedings and ſilly 
Pretences, and expaſe the other to all the 
blame ; and to ſucceed the better in this 
deſign, ſtrives to lay what load of Odium 
he can upon his new- made Enemy Nay, 
what is yet more criminal, he abuſes the 
Confidence repoſed in him in the days of 
Amity, and reveals the Secrets which ought 
to be buried in eternal ſilence, in conſide- 
ration of former Friendſhip. Here you 
ought not ſo. much to regard this Perſon's 
preſent Diſpoſition towards you, as the re- 
ciprocal endearments of Eſteem and Friend- 
ſhip which cemented your Acquaintance. 
'Tis a kind of Treachery to take advantage 
of a Secret, when you ceaſe to be the Au- 
thor's Friend. 

If you have not Genius and Smartneſs 
enough to Repartee, upon the ſpot, to an 
artful and keen Rallery that runs upon in- 
different Subjects, have at leaſt the Diſcre- 


tion 
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tion to keep in your Reſentment, Seem 
to be diverted, and to laugh at it one of 
the firſt : Thoſe that are diſtarb'd with in- 
nocent Wit, paſs for odd-humour'd and ill 
natur'd People. Commonly ingenious Ral- 
lery makes deeper Impreſſion, and goes 
farther to the cure of an Infirmity, than ſe- 
rious and argumentative Diſcourſe, Emilia 
has been ſo often laugh'd at for her Con- 
ceitedneſs, that ſhe is at laſt recover'd from 
it. She no longer quotes, on all occaſions, 
the Dutcheſſes and Marchioneſſes her Cou- 
ſins. She has been given to underſtand, 
that that fooliſh Vanity rendred her deſpi- 
cable. She is now: one of the firſt to ridi- 
cule herſelf, well-ſatisfied that this itch of 
talking of her noble Birth was ridicolous,and 
infigitely ungrateful to thoſe that were ob- 
lig d to endure ſuch kind of Diſcourſe. 
Thereare no circumſtances of Life where- 
in wWe have greater need of Diſcretion, and 
ought to be more on our guard, to ſay or 
do nothing againſt Politezeſs, than when we 
are unjuſtly reproach'd, and impertinently 
cenſur d. *Tis hard to govern. ourſelves in 
{o delicate a Conjuncture. Our Blood riſes 
at the folly or ill nature of thoſe that deny 
Juſtice to our Merit and Vertue; and a Man 
muſt have a great command of himſelf, not 
BITE | tO 
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to ſay ſomething harſh, to let them ſee we 
are affronted : But 'tis a kind of Triumph 
to bridle our Paſſion, and ſpare Peo- 
ple that are diſreſpectful and undeſerving. 
What Moderation was obſerv'd in Flavia 
whilſt the Counteſs of Maigret laſh'd her 
Conduct with ſuch unſufferable Reproaches? 
The Company was very numerous, and 
that one circumſtance would naturally have 
increas d her Spleen : For all that, ſtill Mi- 
ſtreſs of her Paſſion, ſhe let not one angry 
Word eſcape her, tho' the other talk'd moſt 
bitter and vexatious things : Contenting 
herſelf with a modeſt Juſtification, to clear 
off ſuch unjuſt Suſpicions, ſhe thank'd her 
Lady ſhip for her Pains. This Conduct net- 
tled her more ſenſibly, than if ſhe had re- 
plied to her in her own ſtrain. All the Com- 
pany was convinc'd of Flavia s Innocence, 
and offended at the Inſolence and Indiſcre- 
tion of the Counteſs. 

Women can't be over-ſolicitous to pre- 
vent Scandal. Tis no very good ſigu to 
ſet up for Bravery in this particular, and to 
deſpiſe vulgar Report. Muſt the Caprice 
of the World (ſay they ſometimes) be our 
Rule to live by? What occafion for all this 
Noiſe, fince there's nothing in our Com- 
merce that can wound the tendereſt Eye ? 

They 
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They i imagine, perhaps, that ſuch like Sen- 
tences are a full Juſtification : But the 
World is not tractable and credulous e- 
nough to take up with theſe falſe Rea- 
ſonings. | 

He that could teach himſelf ſo much 
Reſerve, as not to meddle in others Affairs, 
nor talk bf their Faults, would fave him- 
ſelf a great many Mortifications and unhap- 
py Troubles. Don't curiouſly examine what 
your Neighbours do. Don't be witty upon 
them for their falſe Steps; nor ſo much as 
ſeem to perceive them, ſince you are not 
accountable to the Publick for what they 
do. Why muſt you take upon you the 
Charge of reforming the City. 

The firſt Thought that occurs upon 
ſight of a deſerving Book, is to find fault 
with it, and ſeek Arguments to leſſen its 
Reputation. This firſt Motion is not always 
free, but eſcapes us whether we will or not, 
becauſe ſelf-love makes us ſpightfully be- 
hold whatever gives others a pre-eminence 
and ſets them above us: But at leaſt we 
ſhould have the Diſcretion to conceal our 
Sentiments, and not be too ſevere on a 
Piece that preſents us with great Beauties. 
Tis a common Infirmity with moſt People 
to determine upon every thing, in order to 

convince 
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convince the World of their Wit and Judg- 
ment. But the raſhneſs of their Deciſions 
has a quite contrary effect to what they 
deſign. They would not be thought igno- 
rant of any thing, and yet diſcover groſs 
Ignorance upon the Subject in debate. Be- 
ſides, Inclination or Intereſt throws them 
upona wrong Biaſs in their Determinations : 
They judge of an Affair according as they 
are well or ill inclm'd to the intereſted Per- 
ſon: Mean time it ſhould be every Body's 
Endeavour to do all People Juſtice. 

Tis impoſſible to have Diſcretion while 
we are influenc'd by any powerful Paſſion; 
and yet that's the time we have moſt occa- 
ſion for it. How many Follies is a Huſ- 
band put upon, by an indiſcreet Jealouſy ? 
How many falſe Steps, that ſerve only to 
exaſperate his Mind, and augment his 
Misfortune 2 A Man of this Complexion, 
is equally afraid of his Friends and Ene- 
mies, his Relations and Servants, becoming 
ſuſpicious of every thing that comes near 
his Wife. What Torture does he give 
himſelf to diſcover a Secret he dreads the 
knowing of, and which gives him indurable 
Wounds, when he has throughly explor'd 
a Myſtery he ought not fo have dived into, 
for the ſake of his own Quiet? 


We 
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We ought not to inquire into others ge- 
crets, farther than they are willing we ſhould, 
nor take it ill if they refuſe to open their 
Hearts to us. *Tis much worſe when we uſe 
Cunning and Artifice to ſteal thoſe Secrets 
our Friends are not willing to part with. 
This indiſcreet Curioſity ſets them often a- 


gainſt us, and makes them look upon us as 


unſociable Creatures. 

'Tis flattering and deceiving ourſelves to 
caſt the il ſucceſs of an Affair upon our 
Stars, or ill Fortune, when Indiſcretion is 
at the bottom of it; and we are only to 
blame our irregular Conduct, Imprudence, 
or miſtaken Statelineſs. We have fail'd in 


our Complaiſance to thoſe whom the Buſi- 


neſs depended on, and have not cultivated 
them at the time we had moſt need of their 
Aſſiſtance. Carlos is ever complaining, that 
the World is unkind to him, and that as 


ſoon as he undertakes any Affairs, he finds a 


Legion of ill-deſigning People in the way to 
croſs it. Tis his own fault; he purpoſely 
makes Enemies, who take vengeance of his 
cutting Scorn and bitter Taunts which he 
ſcatters in all Companies. Neither Men nor 
Women, the Court nor City, the Sword not 


Gown; are ſpar d by him. Tis a miſerable 
| Talent; 
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Talent, to ruin one's Fortune for the ſake 
of leaſing the Company by a Jeſt. 

ou are ſurpriz d at the ill ſucceſs of an 
Affair in which you piddily embark'd: Who 
do you blame for it ? If you had taken your 
Meaſures better, you could not have fail'd 
in your Expedations.. When a Man has 
done all that Reaſon, Prudence, and the 
beſt Intelligence could ſuggeſt, he ought to 
comfort himſelf when the Succeſs proves a- 
miſs, but when the Buſineſs receives an un- 
lucky Turn thro our on Imprudence, we 
have no Body to blame but ourſelves, and 
the Misfortune is not to be imputed to the 
Malice of our Neighbours, who commonly 
have no hand in the Matter. 
Tiis to little purpoſe to make oreat Apo- 
logies after the miſcarriage of an Enterprize, 
Ill succeſſes can only be accounted for to a 
few intelligent and equitable People; the 
Herd judges meerly by appearances, and. the 
ſzme Actions are generally blam'd, becauſe 
they were unfortunate, which would have 
been cried up, if the event had anſwer'd the 
Meaſures that w ere taken. Fauſtus has loſt 
his Reputation in an Affair that ought to 
have been attended with Glory : He did 
all that a prudent and brave Man was ob- 


lig'd 1 either in reſpect to himſelf or 
H | the 
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the Publick. Jealous and ill- meaning Peo- 
ple being intruſted with the execution of the 
Project, have play d Counter-Engines to 
break his Meaſures, but he being the only 
Perſon that had undertaken the Buſineſs and 
warranted the Event, he alone ſuſtains all 
the Envy and Shame that are the uſual re- 
ſults of a great Enterprize when unſuc- 

ceſsful. 
Ihe beſt things, when they are unduly 
manag'd, are offenſive and diſhik'd. Don't 
be over-prodigal of your fine Accompliſh- 
ments, if you would have them always ac- 
ceptable. Great Treats too often repeated, 
fatigue and blunt the Appetite ; and fo 
your chiefeſt Excellencies grow inſipid if 
you conſtantly produce them. Whereas if 
you frugally manage your Talents, they'll 
always have the recommendation of Novel- 
ty, which infinitely ſets off the leaſt of 
things. No Body can deny Lyſ#mor to be 
a Man of Merit, but it makes the leſs Im- 
preſſion, becauſe at the firſt viſit he expoſes 
all he knows, and wearies the Company 
with his unreaſonable eagerneſs to ſhew his 
Parts. He falls into irkſom Repetition, 
which are equally nauſeous with the ſame 
Diſhes ſerv'd up at different Meals, by the 
help of ſome diſguiſe, This is an impor- 
| tant 
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tant Leſſon for thoſe that ſeek to ſhine in 
Converſation, who nevertheleſs fatigue deli- 
cate Perſons with a Tautology of Stories in all 
the Houſes they come into. 

That violent itch of fome People to be 
talking at all, and upon all Subjects, is an 
infallible fign how ſufficient they think 


- themſelves ; but it is commonly as certain 


conviction to others of their Poverty of 
Wit, by Reaſon of the Impertinences that 
imperceptibly eſcape them, yet give them 
not the leaſt diſturbance. Silence is the 
ſafer option for ſuch as mean to preſerve 
the Eſteem and Reputation they have ac- 
quir d. We are often oblig d to People for 
ſlaying not a Word ; that Reſerve is at leaſt 
a foundation of a doubt whether they have 
Senſe or not; but we are paſt doubting 
when we have heard their Impertinences. 
Know your ſelf better, Cellmon; you love 
to talk of what you don't underſtand, for 
fear of ſeeming ignorant of any thing ; but 
you utter impertinences, that move com- 
paſſion in Men of Senſe. Had you not 
open'd your Mouth, they would ſtill have 
doubted of your Ignorance ; but you muſt 
needs convince the World of it, and you 
have done it effectually. A Man ſhould 
even have the Diſcretion to ſpeak little of 

H 2 things 
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things he underſtands beſt. Thoſe that 
are ignorant of them, feel a ſecret Indigna- 
tion to ſee themſelves eclips'd, and uneaſily 
bear that kind of Superiority, which ſhews 
them their own Fozble. If you deſire to be 
lov'd and courted, conceal thoſe ungrateful 
Accompliſhments that make you confider'd 
as a troubleſom Pedagogue. I can't ſuffi- 
ciently admire the Counteſs: of Sævarys 
Reſerve She knows all that's knowable by 
Woman: Nothing eſcapes her, even to Hi- 
ſtory, Philoſophy, Mathematicks: But 
theſe are Parts of Knowledge ſhe reſerves to 
herſelf, without importuning the Publick. 
Scarce will her Indifference permit her to 
pot in a Word when in Company with Per- 
ſons who love to talk of more ſerious things 

than Gowns and Petticoats. N 
The greateſt Talkers are not always beſt 
eſteem'd. That wondrous Babble only da- 
wles Fools, that admire theſe everlaſting 
Tongues ; but rational People are not to 
be ſtun'd with Noiſe. They expect you 
ſhould. utter reaſonable things, and talk 
ſenſibly, an to the purpoſe, which is a 
harder Task than isimagin'd, Some People 
diſcover more Wit by their Silence, than 
others do by their long Harangues; giving 
ſuch an attention, as lets us ſee they nicely 
| | take 
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take whatever is ſaid to them. Be ſure not to 
imitate the Lad y Maillet, who makes an hotri- 
ble noiſe before ſhe has well entred the 
Room and ſet down. Without regard to 
the Perſon that's ſpeaking, ſhe interrupts his 
Diſcourſe, to iputter out her frivolous News, 
which none 'of the Company cares to hear. 
She conteſts every thing that others advance, 
and alledges a hundred Reaſons to prove 
they underſtand not what they ſay. They 
are perfectly aſtoniſh'd to fee with what 
wartnth ſhe contends for the moſt trivial 


and indifferent Matters. 


We know not what Name to give the 


Indiſcretion of thoſe who delight to diſpa- 


rage themſelves,” and ſtupidly publiſh things 


that taint their Reputation. How ntany 


Women do we ſee as fooliſh as ſhe that 
ſaid, How delicious æ thing is it to trinmphb 
over the Vigilance of a jealous Husband ! 
hat Rage would the knowledge of onr Hap-' 
pineſs give him? Methinks there s ſomething 


wanting, "whilſt" we excuſe him the Pain of 


knowing hom he is impos'd. on. Let us tell 
it to be reveng'd of him. Twas indeed a 


moſt curious Hiſtory for her Husband to be 


inform'd of all the Particulars of the Aſſig- 


tions f = bd made her Gallants ! 
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Tis a ſign of great Vanity, rather than 
good Senſe, to be fond of talking much, 
The more Ingenious hear and give Fools 
leave to prattle : People of little Brains have 
naturally a great deal of Tongue, and they 
think to make up that deficiency, by per- 
ſuading others. they have Senſe 3 but they 
deceive none but their Fellow-fools, and tis 
miſtaking their Intereſts to publiſh them- 
ſelves in this manner. Diſcretion is an ad- 
mirable Veil to hide manifeſt Imperfections; 
and a politick Silence skreens thoſe unper- 
ceiv'd Weakneſſes, which are betray'd by 
the lilly Diſcourſes that eſcape us. We 
ought to be very cautious of talking be- 
fore judicious People, leaſt we tread awry. 
A grave and myſterious Mien may, at leaſt, 
make it probable that we are skill'd in the 
Buſineſs treated on, and give us an appea- 
rance of Ability. 

By ſpeaking little we may gain ſome e- 
ſteem with an indifferent Merit. It was the 
Sayingof a wiſe Man, That we ſhould ſpeak, 
if we would be known : But it is eaſy to diſ- 
grace our ſelves by ſpeaking. A Word in- 
conſiderately blurted out, ruins the great 
Idea we had of a Man, who affected a re- 
ſervd way, and ſpoke in the ſtrain of an 
Oracle. Aleidon was always e 
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have had an extenſive knowledge in all kinds 
of Learning, whilſt he vented only Mono- 


| ſyllables, but ſince he has ſet up for a Cri- 


tick, and will determine like a Doctor, up- 
on all forts of Books, he has diſcover'd the 
weakneſs of his Judgment. He approves 
the worſt Parts in a Piece, and damns all 
that's good in it; and ſo has undeceiv'd the 
Publick, which before thought him a firſt- 
rate Genius. Tis not always the beſt way 
to ſuffer ourſelves to be ſeen thro', and diſ- 
cover'd to be what we really are. 

Your Blockheads ſpeak commonly more 
freely and eaſily, and with a more ſatisfied 
Air, than Men of Senſe. The former 
have a ſecret aſſurance that what they ſay 
is admirable, and well receiv'd, and that 
their Diſcourſe charms thoſe that hear them; 
and ſo it does Fools. The others, who 
talk with more reſerve, diſcretion and reflexi- 
on, are leſs venturous; and as they are ſel- 
dom ſatisfied with what lies uppermoſt, 
they give the others leave to beat the Buſh, 
and throw out all their Follies. A Man 
that has no regard to Time, Place, or Per- 
ſons, boldly interrupts the Diſcourſe ano- 
ther has begun, pretends to Dictate, and 
maims every thing he meddles with, talk- 


= ing in a loud and poſitive {train which eve- 
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ty Body i is amaz'd at, he alone making more 
Noiſe than a dozen Women that ſquabble 
and diſpute at once. He is not ſenſible bow- 
ever ho contemprible his want of Diſcretion 
makes him, as having but an ordinary ſtock 
of common Seuſe, and applauding himſelf 
for Wretched chin $ utter d with a great 
deal of aſſurance. OL I COM 

The Reaſon why we ſee ſo many ſelf-con- 
celted Coxcombs in the World, who fancy 
they merit Compliments and Af pplauſe, 
whilſt they are the object of Rallery, is, 
that they don't perceive what Character 
they, are made to act: They are a People 
that live without Reflexion, or reflect only 
to magnify the Idea of their pretended Me- 
fit? . they have, by chance, any good Qua- 
lities intermixd with infinite Faults, they 
ſetve only to render them more ridiculous 
and deſpicable, by the fooliſh confilence 
they poſſeſs chem with. Here you ſee the 
Reafon why ſo many Wretches ſprung up 
from the Dregs of che Populace, but who by 
their Induſtry , and c baſe Arts, 
have gotten Eſtates, think that the Luſtre 
of Wealth effaces all Stains and Imperfecti- 
ons, and hides che ſordid neſs of their Origin 
from the eyes, of the World. | 
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1Ir's a very odd thing chat Men who are 10 
ſqueamiſh about their} eputation, and .take 
ſo much Pains to ſer oit cheir good Qualities, 
{ſhould take ſo little care to diſguiſe thieir 
Faults. They. are very vigilant at making the 
beſt of all their Advantages 3 which attep- 
tion deprives them of another they ought 
to have, of keeping their Imperfections out 
of ſig phe, which render them Ridiculous, 
and corrupt all their Merit : And, what i 1s 
ſtill more incomprebenſi ble is, that thele 
Imperfe&ions are commonly ſoch as are leaſt 
ſutable to them, and*rolt remote from their 
Profeſſion and Character. Balzamon, an 
Eccleſiaſtick, ſets up for Beaetry and Fop- 
pery : He talks ot nothing but his kind Mi- 
ſtreſſes, holds long Diſcourſes with Women 
of Deſert, ahout Matters of Beaſtlinels and 
Lewdnefs, but wha.are amazd : at. his In- 
diſcretion and want of Breeding, i Georges 
only a Merchant's Son : His Father lefe.the 
Shop ſome tew Years a ago 10 be a Courti jer, 
to file off a little the Ruſt of his Extrattion : 3 
and yet Georg e boaſts of His Anceſtors: LO 
sparks that Borrow his Money, and have 
the Complaiſance to hearken'to him ; nay he 
is inexhauſtible upon the Topick of his Ge. 
nealogy. He leads you trom Geaffry to King 
Arthur, with all che Hiſtory of their Ex- 
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ploits, which makes every Body yawn but 
thoſe that borrow his Pence. | 
Lively People . ſhould ever beware of a 
Fault they naturally fall into. They would 
always ſparkle in Converſation, and ſcarce 
allow others time to ſpeak a Word. Thoſe 
that have not this bright Talent, impatient- 
ly bear their Vivacity, which keeps them 
under conſtraint, and ſtops their Mouth. 

I know not whether of the two Faults is 
moſt blameable in a young Man, a ſilly 
Timorouſneſs, attended with a ſheepiſh and 
awkward Look, which keeps him from o- 
pening his Mouth ; or an impudent Pre- 
ſumption that Defines with a bold Air, 
Cenſures right or wrong, Attacks the Con- 
duct of all the World, vents a thouſand 
Fooleries, and then careſſes himſelf for 
them: Both are equally Fooliſh ; but tis 
eaſter to endure the Silence of the one, than 
the Frothineſs and Vanity of the other. 

Have the Diſcretion in your Viſits to time 
them well, that you may not be unwelcom 
to the viſited Perſon. You ſtart from home, 
which you are tir d of, to viſit People that 
have important Buſineſs or domeſtick Trou- 
bles, which require no Witnefles : They have 
no leiſure to attend to inſignificant Tattle, 
which yon nevertheleſs vent with an un- 

| COn- 
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cernedneſs that diſtracts them. Can't you 
read in their Faces how burdenſom you are 
to them? If you do, why fhould you, by 
the unſeaſonable length of your Compli- 
ments, make them think you an Imperti- 
nent? But Men are too vain and full of 
their own Merits to do themſelves Juſtice 
in this Particular. 

Don't ſhew your Face in Places where you 
are not welcom, nor appear at certain Hours 
when your Company is unſeaſonable - Tis 
a lamentable Character, that of an Imperti- 
nent. Stay at home, and trouble not Peo- 
ple with your Viſits that don't care for 
them. Is any one ſo dull of Apprehen- 
ſion, as not to perceive the Diſpoſitions of 
thoſe Perſons towards him where he goes ? 
If we perceive our Company to be diſ- 
reliſh'd, we muſt be loſt to all the Senti- 
ments of Honour, if we ſpare them not the 
Uneaſineſs our importunate Preſence gives 
them. Keep at home Argeliſa, and bear 
the Tedinm of your Solitude. Why will 
you trouble Lacinda any more? She has 
twenty times ſhut the Door againſt you : 
She dreads you and your fatiguing Viſits: 
Your Face gives her the Head-Ach and the 
A 
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- Diſcretion is he ver more requird than in 
the choice of Perſons to corverſe with, the 
moſt part of Converſations being un orate- 
ful, becauſe they are ill ſorted and bontriv d 
Dont un · boſome yourſelf the ſirſt Viſit you 
make, nor confide your Secrets to People 
that hardly ' know-you : But if you have 
a diſcreet Friend, of an experienc'd Probity 
make no Myſtery: of them to-'him, give 
yourſelf: up wholly to his sincerity, and 
expreſs an unreſerv d Confidente in him, if 
ka" would preſet ve his Friendſhip. | 

If People were Wiſe, they would make 
their choice betimes, and leave the World 
before the World leaves them. The young 
are amaz'd to ſee ſuch as have grown grey, 
amt fpent all theiri Days in Phcaſure, geil 
Meth i to act the agreeable Part, and make 
2 Figure amongſt ot mh, with their bat 
ter rand furro w'. Faces. Tist a ſorlorn 
Part they act. But thoſe that ridicule it 
ne lien they are young; act the ſanie over in 
their turn, unableſes ro toe follow the 
Add vice they hav erg ch, and take the reſo- 
lution of a Rerteat tho“ they have no o- 
: ther \Optionilefr: tif; flonne, at: Seventy ſix 
Trars, of Age, kant live! à quatter of an 
Hour without a Crowd about her. Is it 

not time to quit the Stage, and entertain 
0 more 
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more ſerious Thoughrs, vel People hve 
only a few Days to live? The entrauce on 
a retir'd Lite is irkſom, after a long courſe 
of Years ſpent in the grand Monde; but tis 
a ſort of Decorum the Publick obliges us to, 
which reſents old Age 5 living after themode 
of Youth. 

'Tis want of Diſcretion; and miſtaking: a 
Man's true Intereſt, to think of. Fleaſing, 
when the ſeaſon of Agreeableneſs is Over. 
A Man or Woman, whom Age has disfi- 
gur'd, make themſelves ridiculons, by af- 
fecting to be conſider'd for their Qualificati- 
ons, and mimicking the Airs of young People. 
Theſe Affectations expoſe them to the Ral- 
leries of the Youthful, who have always the 
Laughers on their fide. The Old may pre- 
ſerve a fund of Reſpect, by the Supplies of 
their Aſſiſtance, their Counſel, or their 
Credit; and this they ought to (tick to: 
But they ſhould leave to Youth the merit of 
Pleaſing, as being 2 Prerogative that can't 
be ſafely diſputed them, nor without bring- 
ing troubleſom Opponents on their Backs. 

You miſtake in your reckoning, if you 
think co find only choice and agreeable Peo- 
ple in the-World ; for I muſt tel] you, you 
will oftnet meet with Fools and Imperti- 
nents of all ſorts and ſixes, with whom = 
mu 
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muſt Familiarize, or baniſh yourſelf Con- 
verſation. Tis a pleaſant Conſideration 
enough, that we ſhould have Indulgence 


for thoſe that tire us: We excuſe their 


Ruſticity, cheir Bluntnefles, and want of 
Complaiſance : But we pardon not thoſe 
that gape in our Company, becauſe our 
Vanity ſuffers by it: The reſtleſneſs we 
give them, is a ſign of their Contempt for 
our Perſons or Diſcourſe. 

There are a ſort of troubleſom, uncon- 
verſable People, who are always upon their 
guard, and believe every one has a deſign 
upon them: Their Servants and Friends, 
their Wives and Children are ſuſpected. 
They tell you, tis Diſcretion to obſerve 
this Method; and that theſe Precautions 
are neceſſary, unleſs you would be every 
Body's Property; but with their pardon, I 
think tis rather an Extravagance, and a 
ſign of ill Breeding : When we have juſt 
Occaſions for miſtruſting People, we ſhould 
effectually let them know our Diffidence, 
that they may not preſume to deceive us, 
nor make choice of us for Bubbles. But I 
would adviſe you to manifeſt no Suſpicion 
of thoſe that mean no harm, becauſe your bad 
eſteem of them, may probably provoke them 
to play you ſome ſlippery Trick, 8 

they 
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they otherwiſe never deſign d. How many 
Husbands have, as it were, compell'd their 
Wives to be unfaithful to them 2 How ma- 
ny Maſters ſhewn their Servants the way to 
Falſhood, by unjuſt Miſtruſts and ill· groun- 
ded Jealouſies ? 

Either we ought not to truſt our Secrets 
with our Friends, or elſe truſt them with- 
out reſerve: If you confide in them, why 
do you uſe Subterfuges and Diſhmulation ? 
It you don't, why do you reveal your Se- 
crets, and diſcover an Openneſs of Heart, 
which you may afterwards repent of ? *Tis 
fatiguing and uneaſy to keep Company with 
ſuch as you are oblig'd to diſguiſe yourſelf 
from, leaſt they ſhould penetrate into you 
but tis vaſt Indiſcretion and Extravagance 
to communicate Matters of Importance to 
them, when you are not ſecure of their Ho- 
neſty or Retention. 

Tis one of the moſt common Weakneſſes 
in Men, to make offers of Service to all 
People alike, tho” their Inſignificancy and 
Inability are well known : Their meaning is 
to make a Figure for ſomething or other, 
and to allure the Crowd with vain Expe- 
Ctances : But the Cullies are undeceiv'd, and 
find when the Occafion ſerves how their 
Credulity has been abus d. 

Thoſe 
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: | Thoſe you have made a Promiſe to, have 
a juſt title to the Performance of it: And in- 
deed a Man ſhould promiſe nothing be- 
7577 his Power, or unleſs he be very con- 

dent he Ein make it good : But intereſted 
Perſons don't uſe to be fo exact: To en- 
gage others ro do them good Offices, they 
promiſe mutual returns, the hope of Retri- 
bution being a mighty ſpur to quicken them: 
But having obtain d their Deſires, the En- 
gagements they mage are forgotten, and 'tis 
much if they even remember thoſe that 
ſerv'd them. There is a time, when Peo 
ple more readily promiſe, without thinking 
of keeping their Words; which is, when 
the importunate Solicitor wearies them with 
his Aſliduities. To get rid of this Con- 
ſtraint, they promiſe what they have no 

deſign to perform. He that has any Diſ 
cretion will retire when he finds himſelf ſo 
often diſappointed: 

'Tis notalways with an intention to bene- 
fit by your Inſtructions, that your Opinion is 
ſo earneſtly demanded. Tis Commendation 
and Applauſe you are courted for ; and 'tis 
eaſy enough to penetrate thro” ſuch a Diſ- 
guiſe, and into the Sentiments of him that 
ſpeaks to you. You have ſeverely criti- 


cis'd Clarions Piece that he has read to you 
but 


. 
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but you clearly miſtook his Sentiments; he 
is perſuaded his Verſes are ſo excellent, that 
neither Boileau nor Dryden could make be t- 
ter. He ſeeks to content his Vanity, by 
reading his Poetry to his ſilly Admirers, 
who applaud him, and intoxicate him with 
their Incenſe. To deal with ſuch ſorts of 
People, we have need of Diſcretion» and 
Sincerity : We ought not to tell them blant- 
ly to their Faces, that their Verſes are good 
for nothing ; nor ſhould we be ſo coward- 
ly as to excuſe their Extravagances. 

What pretence have you to (et up for 4 
Cenſurer of Mankind? Give others leave to 
live after their own way, and'keep your 
Reflexions to yourſelf. Don't go about to 
oppoſe yourſelf to the Torrent; they have 
always liv'd in the ſame faſhion, and you 
can't put them out of their road. Why 
ſhould you be concern'd at all the Imperti- 
nences they utter, and Fooleries they do, 
it you are not to anſwer for them? Be 
ſatisfied with not being guilty of the like, 
and leave the World to itſelf. Herein Co- 
rine's Diſcretion 18 not to be ſufficiently ad- 
mir'd. She has a tranſcendant Wir, and 
makes ſo good uſe of it, as to find her Ac- 
count with all forts of People : She riſes or 
falls in proportion to the Capacity of _ 
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ſhe converſes with. Men of great Wit pleaſe 
her with their charming Converſation, and 
Fools divert her by the Fooleries that eſcape 
them; ſo that ſhe (till finds an expedient 
to be delighted with all Companies, of 
whatever Characters they conſiſt. Thus 


all People ſhould behave themſelves, to 


like and approve one another, which 
would remove thoſe frequent complaints of 
the, Uneaſineſs we find in converſing with 
the World. 

I am at a loſs to know why we feel a 
ſecret reluctance when others give vs their 
Advice, and a kind of averſion to them for 
it. Tis a ſign of great Merit, wodeſtly to 
bear Remonſtrances, on what fide ſoever 


they come; but ſome are ſo proud and ten- 


der, that the leaſt thing wounds them ; they 
would be approv'd for every thing they do, 
tho' we have juſt reaſon to reprehend them. 
Mean time they ſhould be thankful to Peo- 
ple that would prevent their running into 
Miſtakes, and are ſo friendly as to open 
their Eyes in reſpect to the irregularity of 
their Conduct. 

Tis Cowardice to deſert our Friends, 
when they are abus'd in their abſence; we 
ought to omit nothing for their Vindica- 
tion, and endeavour to ſtop the mouth of 

unjuſt 
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unjuſt Reproach : But we ſhould not paſſio- 
nately take their parts in frivolous things, 
that neither intereſt their Reputation nor 
their Fortune; according to the whimſical 
methods of ſome People, who wantonly 
occaſion themſelves perſonal Quarrels. _ 
Diſcretion ſhould qualify the Reprimands 
a Father gives his Children if he would have 
them prevail. Is a Maſter the better ſerv d 
for his Paſſion to his Servants when they 
commit a Fault? If to retrieve your Friend 
from his erroneons Conduct, you expoſtu- 
late angrily with him, your Remonſtrances 


. provoke inſtead of correcting him. Thus 


2 Husband might eaſily prevent a young 
Wife, unpractis d in the World, from tak- 
ing bad Meaſures, and engaging in a Com- 
merce deſtructive to domeſtick Peace, if 
he had the Diſeretion to diſſemble his Re- 
ſentment, and to reduce her to her Duty 
by ways of gentleneſs and good - nature: 
But his ſevere Treatment, and unſeaſona- 
ble Noiſe and Clamour, determine and com- 


pel her to reſolutions ſhe would never have 
taken, if he had had more regard for her. 


Of what uſe was all that uproar Felibien 
made upon his Spouſe's Conduct? If ſhe 
ſtray d a little from the exactneſs of her 
Duty, twas rather out of Levity, than de- 

12 termin d 
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termin'd Malice. Some diſcreet Remon- 
ſtrances, ſeaſon'd with Tenderneſs and Con- 
fidence, would have won his young Bride's 
Heart, by conſulting her Reputation, which 
he has abſolutely loſt by the Noiſe he has 
made, and his over-violent Proceedings ? 
'Tis the Husband's Duty to admoniſh his 
Wife, if ſhe be guilty of Fanlts, or too care- 
leſs of her Conduct; but more effectual ly to 
reduce her to her Duty, his Reprimands 
ſhould not be over-ſharpned with Reproach, 
which have always a bad effect: Much leſs 
ſhould he have recourſe to practical Remon- 
ſtrances, as is the method of ſome Husbands, 
who are not always Maſters of their Paſſion, 
in ſuch nice conjunctures as require the grea- 
teſt preſence of Mind. * 
What, can we think, is in the Heads of 
ſome Women, who take no care to conceal 
their Intrigues, and who have ſo deprav'd a 
Taſt, as to pride themſelves in things that 
abſolutely diſgrace them > Do they mean by 
this to gain the Mens Affections? Twould 
be a ſtrange fetch of Politicks, to diſ- 
grace themſelves on purpoſe to get Lovers. 
Love that is not founded on Eſteem, is nei- 
ther ſolid nor laſting; but tis delicious with 
them to make themſelves contemptible and 
ridiculous; and there's no remedy but to 
give 
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give them over to their Paſſion. Lerina 
ſeems to have forgotten, that ſhe's of one 
of the beſt Families in Exgland; that ſhe's 
young and handſom, and —_ be ador'd 
if ſhe had the art to make uſe of all her 
Advantages. Her giddy and libertine Con- 
duct corrupts her Merit : Were ſhe more 
ſtately and reſerv'd, ſhe would fire with o- 
ther Notions thoſe that now conſider her 
only as a Jilt. 

The Reſerve of a Woman of Merit is a 
ſort of Bridle to contain Men in their Duty: 
The boldeſt dare not take their ſwing be- 
fore a Woman that maintains her Character, 
but are diſconcerted and intimidated by her 
modeſt Pride, If the Ladies were careful 
to preſerve this Behaviour ſo well becoming 
them, they would not only be full as aima- 
ble, but rather more reſpected by the Men, 
who then durſt not forget themſelves before 
them as they are accuſtom'd to do. 2 

They ruin all their Intereſt by that Li- 
berty they have, for ſome time, aſſum d of 
too debonnaire a Carriage; z and loſe the Em- 
pire they have naturally over Men. This 
giddy Behaviour is only ſutable to thoſe 
wretched Creatures that give us horror, 
and poſſeſs us with loathing and contempt. 
Have Women of this Character reaſon to 
1 complain 
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complain of the Mens ill Carriage to them? 
That they are grown uncivil and brutal, 
without reſpect, ſubmiſſion or complaiſance 
for them? if they obſerv'd in their Con- 
duct a Reſerve and ſcrupulous Severity that 
cenſur'd the leaſt Liberties, the Men would 
keep within the Bounds of Reſpect that's 
due to them. Too great an eaſineſs rendets 
them familiar and hardy. 
Tis a difficult province for a Woman, 
who is deſirous to Pleaſe, and yet willing 
to ſave Appearances, to preſerve that juſt 
Medium, that is the perfection of her Cha- 
racter. Too much Severity diſcourages, and 
an over-ſtrain'd Complaiſance grows inſipid. 
Theſe too Vertues ſhould be ſo combin'd, 
that Complaifance may be an Alcali for the 
ſowerneſs of Severity, and Severity give 
nge to Complaiſance. This Æaquili- 
rium is hard to be kept: The balance en- 
clines to the exceſs of one or other of theſe 
Vertues, which is the reaſon that thoſe who 
are never ſo fond of pleaſing, hit not upon 
the knack of it. 
Reſerve ſhould have nothing in it either 
wild, termagant or diſguſtfu] : *Tis a very 
different thing from the Aﬀectation of the 
Mimicks and Apes of Modeſty, whotreat all 
alike with a ſtudied Severity to make People 


believe 
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believe they have no Favourite. They pre- 
tend to be allarm'd in publick at too free a 
Word; but in private deſcend to moſt 
ſhameful Liberties. Tis the way of Hypo- 
crites to cenſure the lighteſt things in others, 
whilſt their Conſcience upbraids them with 
certain matters very repugnant to their Ap- 
pearances and Grimaces. ESTES 
Moſt Women, that embark in diſhonou- 
rable Confederacies, ſo flatter themſelves 
with the ſecrecy of their little Intrigues, and 
their nice Politicks to diſguiſe their Con- 


duct, that the Publick muſt be a ſtranger 


to them. They would not run the riſque 
they do, if they foreſaw the fatal Conle- 
quences of their Gallantries and Engage- 
ments: But they are abus'd by their very 
Confidents 5 and are ever forwardeſt to be- 
tray thoſe whoſe Diſcretion they leaſt ſuſ- 
pected. 

The more Merit a Woman has, the more 
cautious ſhe ſhould be to do nothing dero- 
gatory to her Character Women of Beauty 
are continually beleaguer'd with Ambuſ- 
cades. There are ſome nice Conjunctures 
wherein the moſt reſolv'd Vertue can't ſtand 
its ground, Tis the part of Prudence to 
foreſee theſe dangerous occaſions, and a- 
void them at any rate, when a Woman's 
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reſoly 'd to ſtick to her Duty; tho this may 
ſeem a yery ſevere and difficult Task. They 
that haye paſs d the Fire of their Youth, or 
make a profeſſion of an auſtere Vertue, are 
not ſq expos d to the importunity of Lovers; 
which is an excellent Remedy to ſave the 
Vertue of a Woman. 

A Woman attack d, if Severity be not her 
Armour, is half vanquiſh'd, and lets you 
ſee ſhe thinks of Capitulating, Tis eaſy 
to deſcry in her Eyes, her Face, and by the 
ſound of her Voice, the effect that bold 
Diſcourſe has upon her. If ſhe anſwers with 
reſolution or contempt, be a Man never ſo 
reſolute and enterprizing, he changes his 
Language; but if her Anſwers be equivocal 
or affected; or it ſhe gives but weak Teſti- 
monies of her Diſpleaſure, he'll not fail to 
draw Conſequences very injurious to her 
Glory. The Reſerve of a Woman that re- 
ſolves to be regular, retains People in Re- 
ſpect, without the aſſiſtance of many Words, 
or a volley of Paſſion. 

Is it the Women's fault their Husbands 
don't love them, or is it the fault of both? 
That which is very unaccountable, is, that 
our love for a Maid when courted, is ſo 
ſoon extinguiſh'd when a Wife, tho ſhe be 
actual y very aimable, and loſe no degree of 


her 
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her Merit. Tis true, there are ſtrange 
Whimſies in the Heart of Man. The deſire 
he has to poſſeſs a thing, gives it an addi- 
tional Worth, which ſinks as ſoon as the 
defire is over: Beſides, the ardency where- 
with he ſought it, makes it appear more 
valuable; ſo that when this Zeal begins to 
cool, the thing is not found ſo aimable as 
before. We may add, that what is poſ- 
ſeſs d, is leſs reliſh'd than what is defir'd, 
becauſe we are always in queſt of new Ob- 
jects to amuſe us, whereas cuſtom leaves in 
us a certain diſguſt and languor, that renders 
the things taſtleſs which we can diſpoſe of. 
But the moſt natural reaſon why Husbands 
and Wives have ſo little love for each other, 
is becauſe they know one another too well. 
They have not the Diſcretion, or will not be 
at the Pains to conceal their Weakneſſes and 
Imperfections, becauſe tis a tedious Con- 
ſtraint; and they chooſe rather to appear in 
their proper Colours, than put on any Diſ- 
guiſe. | 

Young People, who want Experience, 
and commonly Underſtanding to fee clearly 
their own Intereſts, reaſon very differently 
ftom their Parents, who have more Expe- 
rjence and more Diſcretion. A young Maid, 
whoſe Heart is already prepoſſeſs d, _ 
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with Pain the Remonſtrances of a prudent 
and underſtanding Mother, who would pro- 
vide her Daughter a more fuitable Match, 
tho' not ſo much to her Inclination. The 
Daughter conſiders nothing but the Perſon; 
the Mother, who has other views, and rea- 
ſons in cool Blood, regards only the Eſtate: 
And this is one of the Sources of the Mi- 
ſeries of Marriage. Tis engag'd in againſt 
Inclination ; the Troubles that infallibly at- 
tend it, make the loſs of that Match regret- 
ted, that was before ſo agreeable. A Woman 
perſuades herſelf ſhe ſhould have been more 
happy by following her own Biaſs. The 
Heart that is livelily touch'd, turns natural- 
ly to the aimable Object, as the Magnetick 
Neeale does to the P ole, The diſguſt or 
averſion for a Husband, taken only upon 
Family-Conitderations, Tedoubles (till the 
Vexation. js there need of any thing more 
to perſuade her {he is molt Miſerable > And 
would it be amiſs to have a little more regard 
for the Perſon than the Eſtate ? 

A Woman of the World is not oblig'd to 
renounceall forts of Attireand Ornaments ; 
but may make uſe of ſuch as are ſuitable to 
hee- Condition, Age and Character : But 
when ſhe has gone ſo far as to turn Devotee, 

to !engthen her Sleeves, and take a — 
an 
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and regular Habit, the reſt of her Conduct 
ſhould conform to her reform'd out- ſide; 
for if ſhe will ſtill be a Woman of Pleaſure, 
if ſhe'Il play the ſame Game, have the ſame 
care of her Beauty, the ſame delicacy for all 
her Charms, the World will ſer but little 
by her Devotion, which is meerly Superfi- 
cial, and conſiſts in ſtudied Aﬀectation and 
Grimace. 

The Ladies of this Age don't much ap- 
prove of that Aphoriſze of the ancient Sage, 
who ſaid, Nomen were made only ſor reſt and 
retirement That all their Vertue conſiſted in 
being unknown, without incurring Blame or de- 
ſerving Commendation : That ſhe was the moſt 
vertuous, that was leait ſpoken of : And there- 
fore he abſolutely forbid them the Com- 
mon- wealth, and confin'd them to the 
obſcurity of their Families, aſſigning them 
only one Employment, which was the Edu- 
cation of their Children, to make them 
uſeful Subjects to the State. Lo! here's a 
ſuperannuated piece of Morality ! The La- 
dies have found the art of ſhaking off theſe 
uneaſy Fetters ; they love Noiſe and Buſtle; 
the greateſt Intrigues are manag'd by their 
Miniſtry ; they will have a hand in every 
thing, and think themſelves capable of re- 
forming both Church and State. They don't 

; as 
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as yet deſire the heading of Armies; but ba- 
ting this, they would willingly ſubmit their 
— = to all the Burdens of the Repub- 
lick. Moſt of them are more enterprizing 
than Men; more Reſolute, more fertile in 
Expedients, and more dextrous at the hap- 
py management * an Intrigue. 


Of Moderation and Diſin- 
tere fledneß. 


IS not to be hop'd that the genera- 

lity of Men, will quit their ruling 
Principle of Caprice, to be govern'd by 
Reaſon. They float along the Torrent of a 
whirling and impetuous Humour, which 
obſerves neither Laws nor Meaſures: Their 
Paſſions drag them along, and Intereſt wraps 
all their Notions. Their perpetual Outrages 
render them indocible, and incapacitate 
them to command themſelves. Here you 
ſee the Source of the irreparable Faults they 
commit, and of the irregularity of their 


Condutt. 
If 
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If we well confider, we ſhall eaſily ob- 
ſerve, that moſt of the Diſcontents, Diſ- 
putes, and great Commotions that infeſt 
the Lives of Men, proceed from the want 
of skill to moderate themſelves, and maſter 
their Paſſions. Tis certain Moderation is a 
Vertue of very extenſive uſe; and we have 
frequent need of it in all the different Situa- 
tions we are plac d in. Tis continually ne- 
ceſſary to bear the Misfortunes that befal 
us, without daſtardy and complaints; to 
adapt ourſelves to the Magottry and Capri- 
ciouſneſs of thoſe very troubleſome People 
we are oblig'd to live with; politickly to 
diſſemble the diſingenuous Treatment of 
ill-deſigning Men. Tis commonly more 
prudent not to ſeem to fee all, than make 
our Diſcoveries inſtrumental to thoſe vio- 
lent Claſhes, that have always vexatious 
Conſequences. Few People are ſufficient 
Maſters of their Reſentments,or their Spleen, 
to moderate themſelves when they ſee they 
are deſpis'd, or hear any Diſcourſe prejudi- 
cial to their Glory. 

He that could prevail ſo far over him- 
ſelf as to be undiſturb'd at affrontive Lan- 
guage, would find an excellent Preſervative 
tor his own Repoſe. This is a thing of very 
difficult practice, but which, nevertheleſs, 

produces 
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produces a good effect. If what we are 
upbraided with be true, 'tis fitter for us to 
correct ourſelves, than for others to forbear 
us; if the matter be falſe, we ſhall give it 
the credentials of truth, by the anguiſh we 
expreſs : The ſafeſt Method is to ſet our- 
ſelves above theſe ſort of Reports : The 
ſlighting of ſuch Diſcourſe diſcredits it, and 
robs the Author of the malicious pleaſure he 
takes in Scandal. 

Tis impoſſible to ſecure ourſelves from 
accidental Diſappointments and Diſgraces z 
but the Man of Moderation, eſtabliſhes a 
kind of Happineſs on the worſt Events. III 
Succeſſes, which confound and throw im- 
patient People off the Hinges, ſerve only 
to brighten the Vertue and Courage of mo- 
derate Men. It requires great ſtrength of 
Mind to {uſtain ſome Shocks, that exhauſt 
all our Recruits, and ſeem remedileſs; and 
at this juacture a Man finds his Modera- 
tion a Refuge againſt the Malignancy of 
Fortune. 

Men of Honour and Honeſty ſometimes 
forget themſelves in Misfortunes, and the 
Diſorder of their Affairs; the Neceſſities 
they are under provoke them to Actions of 
regret, and which they bluſh the firſt for: 
A Man ſometimes finds himſelf in ſuch 5 

_ ealy 
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eaſy Circumſtances, that he is oblig'd to 
force his Temper, and buckle to the weight 
of his oppreſſive Fortune. Ingenious Dil- 
poſitions ſuffer infinitely in theſe conjun- 
tures, ſeeing themſelves, in ſpight of their 
Courage, forc'd to comply with over- 
powering Neceſſity. In theſe ſeaſons of 
Adverſity, they muſt have recourſe to their 
Moderation for Expedients to ſoften and 
abate the Miſeries that can't abſolutely be 
avoided. 

If People would or could moderate them- 
ſelves, they might eaſily be happy in every 
State; but they often form imaginary cauſes 
of Diſcontent, when they have no real 
ones. There 1s ſuch a Magazine of Whims 
in the Heart of Man, that he turns Tyrant 
to himſelf, when no body elſe diſturbs him. 
Fronto wants nothing in Nature to be hap- 
py, but the power to enjoy his Fortune. 
There's no body in greater favour with his 
Queen, which is an infallible ſign of his 
Merit. He poſſeſſes a Poſt that makes hint 
the envy of all the World. His Eſtate is 
anſwerable to his Birth and Employments ; 
and yet he is melancholy and diffatisfied in 
the midſt of all his Proſperity, Without 
conſidering what he has, he carries his Am- 
bition to what he has not 3 and wears out 


his 
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his Life in Chagrin, Reſtleſsneſs and Diſcon- 
tent, which —2 all the Sweets and Com- 
fort of his Fortune. 

It would be ad vantageous to fm People 
not to have ſo great Fortunes. We find in 
them innumerable good Qualities, and e- 
ſteem, love and careſs them when in a lower 
State; but we at the ſame time ſee their Me- 
rits fink in proportion to their Elevation. 
The change of Fortune for the better, chan- 
ges the Manners for the worſe. The Vices 
that had been palliated out of neceſſity, then 
ſhew themſelves with greater licence. Le- 
nix was complailant, moderate, humble and 
aimable before he became Rich ; but fince 
his Father came into the Treaſury, and. he 
reckons his Eſtate by Thouſands, he is 
grown haughty, proud, contemptuous, foo- 
liſh, and what not. He has loſt by his 
Riches all the Eſteem he had before pur- 
chas'd by his Vertue. 

What wonder ttis that People meanly 
Born, and of a bad Education, ſhould, when 
raisd to Eſtates forget themſelves. and grow 
ſelf-ſufficient and preſuming ? Their Ori- 
gin is not remember'd, and the Wealth they 
ſwim in makes their Favour courted by 
great Men. Theſe mean Condeſcenſions in 


them, and the Occaſions the World has for 
their 
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their Aſſiſtance, turn their Heads, and make 
them commonly ſo fooliſh and inſolent, as 
to prefer themſe]ves to thoſe that borrow 
their Money, or (ell them their Lands and 
Chateanx. 

I queſtion whether Women, who are too 
fond of Finery, will underſtand their In- 
tereſts : Inſtead of heightning their native 
Beauty, they obſcure it, and hinder its whole 
effect. An ugly Woman ſhould beware of 
drawing Peoples Eyes upon her by her At- 
tire. When the uglinels is alone, tis not 
ſo much minded ; it remains, as I ſaid, hid 
in its own obſcurity. Old Clorinda, with 
her Roſe-colour'd Sute, and all the reſt of 
her Accoutrements, attracts the Ralleries of 
all that view her, It provokes one's Indig- 
nation to ſee her Skeleton adorn'd with 
Diamonds Bracelets and Lockets; and when 
ſhe asks whether the colour of her Ribbons 
be not fine, one can't forbear laughing in 
her Face. i 

There's no Body without their Infirmi- 
ties: The great Art conſiſts in concealing 
them ſo nicely, that the World may not 
find them out. Thoſe that ſhew themſelves 
too much, and have not ſufficient Com- 
mand and Selt-Government on certain Oc- 
caſions, are conſtantly expos d to theSlights 
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and Ralleries of ſuch as know them, and 
who think themſelves not oblig'd to ſpare 
them. 

Tis not the Seaſon to talk much, when 
a Man's agitated with violent Paſſion, and 
not ſufficiently Maſter of himſelf. Vexa- 
tion commonly makes us vent ſuch Foole- 
ries in haſt, as we repent of at leiſure : We 
ſhould therefore never be more watchful of 
ourſelves, than when we are Splenetick or 
Enrag'd. This Paſſion diforders us, be we 
never ſo temperate, if we give way to its 
tumultuous and extravagant Motions. I 
was ſenſibly touch d the other Day, with a 
fine Inſtance of Moderation in Doraztes. 
He found himſelf abus'd by a Perſon of 
much inferior Quality ; he had a Cane in 
his Hand, and at his firſt Commotion was 
tempted to ſtrike the Man who had thus 
fail'd in Reſpect : He entred his Chamber to 
let his Patton cool before he would finith 
the Affair that occaſion'd his Diſorder. A 
Perſon of leſs Temper would have reek'd 
his Spleen, by caning the ſenſeleſs Coxcomb 3 
but I am perſuaded 2 Man of Honour is 
much aſham d of himſelf when he confiders 
in cool Blood, what Violences his Anger 
has led him to, 


They 
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They that ſeek their Repoſe and Satiſ- 
faction in the World, are always reſtleſs, 
becauſe they cant 't find what they ſo earneſt⸗ 
ly purſue. They muſt not even reckon 
much on their Foreſight, which is often 
baffled and {urpyz'd by Treachery, againſt 
which Prudence, Strength and Courage 
have no Preſervative. When, with all the 
Care and Pains we are capable of, things 
ſucceed ill, we muſt do as we do at play, 
which depends on the Freaks of Fortune, 
endeavour to remedy by Patience what we 
loſe by Chance. 
| Reſt ſatisfied with your good Intentions, 
if you would preſerve your Quiet, and be 
| contented with the ſecret Pleaſure that re- 
ſults from a conſciouſneſs of good Actions; 
for tis in vain to flatter ourſelves with the 
hopes of every Body's Approbation. Tho' 
equitable People praiſe you,and do you Ju- 
ſtice; you'll find a greater number to diſap- 
prove your Conduct. The generality of Men 
make no Reflexion even on Actions deſerving 
immortal Praiſe,their Supineneſs not permit- 
ting them to trouble their Heads about what 
has no relation to them. Others, more ma- 
licious and phantaſtical, will cenſure the 
nobleſt and moſt heroick Exploits, that da- 
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Teſtimony of your Conſcience, and pro- 
ceed in your own way. You ſee how the 
Opinions of the World are divided about 
Favorina. Sound Judges of things agree 
no Body can have greater Vertue, finer Wit, 
a more real Merit, or modeſter $entiments, 
in ſo high a Fortune; whereas others of 
{mall Inſight and Penetration, or of a capri- 
cious Judgment, ſays ſhe is a Hypocrite 
that plays a Part, and conceals, under an 
humble Exterior and pretended Modeſty, 
an immeaſurable fund of Pride. To leſſen 
the Merit of the great things ſhe does, and 
which are too manifeſt to be denied, they 
give her ſiniſter latentions, which he never 
had : They endeavour to inſinuate, that ſhe 
aims at nothing but her own Dignity and 
Fortune, even when ſhe acts from the moſt 
ſublime and exalted Motives ; ſuch is the 
Malice and Extravagance of the Heart of 
Man. 
Aan ſhould be very ſecure of his Point 
that takes the liberty to reproach People. 
'Tis hard for a Perſon that is unjuſtly ac- 
cus'd, to contain himſelf : His Blood riſes 
at the Extrav agance or Malice of thoſe that 
deny Juſtice to his Vertue : But when the 


Reproaches are well grounded, the Man 
| has 
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has nothing to ſay, becauſe his own Con- 
{cience ſtill urges him more ſeverely. 

Perſons of Quality need not be appre- 
henſive of being too courteous and familiar; 
their Rank and Dignity ſufficiently main- 
tain their Reſpect; and the Ambition of 
pleaſing them, makes us eaſily ſubmit to 
their Deſires. They ſhould therefore, by 
a popular and eaſy Behaviour, endeavour 
to ſoften the Yoke of this Dependance. 
Hereby they would gain the confidence and 
friendſhip of thoſe that have to do with 
them ; whereas too great State, and a haugh- 
ty and impertinent Carriage, diſcourages 
and rebuffs them. There is a ſort of Cor- 
| reſpondence betwixt the Subject and his 
Prince. The Subject is oblig'd to Obedi- 
ence and Submiſſion; the Prince to Care, 
Protection, Bounty, and eaſineſs of Accels, 
When things are in this poſition, every Bo- 
dy is content. The Inferiour Perſon finds 
a Pleaſure in obeying, and is not ſenſible 
of the clog of his Dependance. 

In your converſe with haughty People, 
put on ſo much Moderation and Reſerve, 
as never to let them ſee you have an emi- 
nent Merit, out-ſhining theirs. If Perſons 
much above you, ask your Advice, don't 
give it like a Pedagogue, or pretend to tu- 
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tour them. Modeſtly lend them your In- 
ſtructions, as if you only mingled Coun- 
ſels with them. Theſe Infinuations will 
make you more agreeable than all you can 
ſay or do in their behalf. OY 
Such as love diſputing in Converſation, 
and always uſe the Negative to what others 
advance, frequently make a perſonal Quar- 
rel of a frivolous matter that's conteſted, 
Oppoſition heats them, and makes them ob- 
ſtinate in defending their Opinions. If 
they want good Arguments to ſupport them, 
the ordinary recourſe is to Invectives and 
Reproaches, which are commonly ſmartly 
return'd by the offended Perſon. This Re- 
ply paſſes for the Rancour of an inſulting 
Enemy; and thus a Trifle grows into a ſeri- 
ous Buſineſs, and Arbitrators are call'd in to 
determine the magotty Diſpute. 
Tis almoſt impoſſible to carry on a long 
Acquaintance, with the generality of Men, 
without occaſion of Complaint. But the 
Fault is, that our Complaints are too ſtrong 
and bitter. The means we take to reduce 
People that offend us, ſets their Reconcilia- 
tion at an impracticable diſtance. An ob- 
liging Procedure, genteel and tender Repre- 
henſions, have a much better effect to ſmooth 
and ſoften the molt ſavage Diſpoſition. Le- 
EV, 3 0h 8 nity 
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nity and Moderation are the apteſt Reme- 
dies we can apply to bring back fantaſtical 
and unreaſonable People to their Duty. In 
the mean time, this is a Method very ſeldom 
taken ; it being a vulgar Notion, that Re- 
putation is concern'd to give ſuch Thunder- 
Claps as may call up every Body's atten- 
tion. 

I know not whether it may be reckon'd a 
Paradox, That greater ſirength of Mind is 
requiſite to bear good Fortune than bad. Vul- 
gar Souls bend under the weight of their 
Proſperity ; their Joy burſts out of them 
whether they will or no, and we read their 
moſt: ſecret Thoughts in the Lines of a ſa- 
tisfied Countenance. They can't help diſ- 
covering their Pride that flows from 
Wealth, and their Contempt for thoſe that 
want it. 

Men of greateſt Depth and Wiſdom have 
no infallible Security againſt making falſe 
Steps: But when this Misfortune happens, 
you are not obſtinately to maintain an ab- 
ſurd Choice by a miſtaken Bravery, or the 
aſperity of Reſentments that plunge you in- 
to freſh Precipices. Try to recover from 
your Error; there being commonly more 
Merit in a dextrous diſengaging from a 
Labyrinth, than in the firſt avoidance of 
K 4 the 
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the Fault. We pity a Man, whom che 
wretchedneſs of his Affairs, or unhappy 
Circumſtances have diſconcerted, but we 
don't pity thoſe that by an unſeaſonable 
Obſtinacy give the finiſhing ſtroak to their 
own Ruin, when they might eaſily reſtore 
their Matters, by following another Con- 
duct. 

Temper is never more neceſſary in Con- 
verſation, than when it turns upon Rallery. 
"Tis very had to govern one's (elf in a run 
of Mirth and Humour, which has the Ap- 
plauſe of all the Company. Converſation 
is indeed more lively and agreeable for it ; 
but it ſeldom happens that thoſe that rally, 
and the rallied Perſons depart good Friends. 
Delicate People ſometimes feel themſelves 
more wounded and offended at a Jeſt than 
an Affair of conſequence, becauſe every Bo- 
dy dreads Ridicule, and hates to ſee others 
merry at their coſt. | 

Whence is it we have not the ſame Indul- 
gence for others, that we expect from them? 
Such is the Injuſtice of Men, that they re- 
quire Perfection in every Body elſe, whilſt 
the World has a thouſand juſt Inditments 
againſt them themſelves. Lucretia is every 
where complaining of Iſuenè's contradidting 
Humour: She ſays, ſhe's a froward Crea- 
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ture, and that you know not where to have, 
nor how to live with her ; yet the World 
has not a more unconverſable, whimſical, 
finical Piece than Lucretia herſelf is. Tis 
common enough for thoſe who have palpa- 
ble Enormities, which every Body ſuffers by, 
to tax others with Peccadillo's, which they 
heighten into Prodigies. 

It ſeems to be the Law of Repriſals, that 
we obſerve no Meaſures with thoſe that in- 
ſult us with harſh and offenſive Language; 
and *tis an eſtabliſh'd cuſtom to anſwer Peo- 
ple in the ſame ſtrain z but yet it muſt be 
own'd, that this is the very Peſt of Con- 
verſation, and that whoever has ſufficient 
command of himſelf not to be paſſionate on 
theſe Conjunctures, and to reſtrain a cutting 
Expreſſion ready to eſcape him, is much to 
be commended, for ſparing, out of pure 
generoſity, People undeſerving ſuch nice 
regards, | 

What ſignifies it to vent one's ſelf in Cla- 
mour and Paſſion againſt thoſe that drop 
you after a long acquaintance, whilſt you 
have given no occaſion for ſuch ill Treat- 
ment? Theſe Hurricanes and Tranſports 
are very uſeleſs, and never reduce them to 
their Duty. The beſt Expedient we can 
ale with ſuch as deſert us, is to give them 
liberty 
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liberty to do it: If this be an affliction to 
us, we ſhould not let them have the pleaſure 
of perceiving it. 
hen a Man has done us an ill Office, 
or treated us ill in Diſcourſe, which our 
imprudent Friends relate to us, the firſt 
thing that occurs is a deſire of revenge, 
and of ſeeking all occaſions to give proofs 
of our Reſentment. We rail at him in all 
Companies, and would have every Body 
engage 1n our Quarrel, and approve our 
Procedure: This is the common practice 
of Mankind. But it wonld be much more 
generous to ſuperſede theſe fort of Affairs, 
and only, by ſome gentle Reproots, to ſhew 
we are not Inſenſible, or ſo ſtupidly Indolent 
as to be touch'd with nothing. If we took 
this Method, inſtead of that of Calumnies 
and Invectives, we ſhould find the Secret of 
giving them all the blame, and preſerving 
our own Repoſe and Reputation. Why 
will you commir the ſame Fault, and fur- 
niſh the Aggreſſor with as juſt Materials of 
Complaint ? | 
Temper and Moderation are at all times 
neceſſary, becauſe we every where meet 
with humourſom and untractable People, 
that afford a noble Subject tor our Patience. 


A Man happens to be tied to an ill humour'd 
Wife, 
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Wife, who is always quarrelling and ſcold- 
ing: His clowniſh and brutiſh Servants 
don't ſerve him to his mind: His falſe 
Friends betray or abandon him when he has 
moſt occaſion for their Aſſiſtance : His Ene- 
mies, bent on his Ruin, create him unjucky 
Troubles. What Reſolution ſhould he take 
under theſe Confuſions? Muſt he be always 
bidding Battel to thoſe that play him theſe 
ill Turns, to force them to be reaſonable in 
ſpight of their Natures? This would be a 
very vain and fruitleſs Undertaking. The 
ſureſt and ſhorteſt way, were to arm one's 
ſelf with Philoſophy, and retire within the 
Fort of Moderation. 

We find a fort of Men very much of the 
Nature of wild Beaſts ; always ready to tear 
you in pieces and devour you. They place 
to the account of Benefactions, the Miſchiefs 
they don't do you. Expect no good Offices 
from them, nor hope, by the recital of 
your Misfortunes, to move and ſoften them 
to Compaſſion. Think it rather a Mercy if 
they don't puſh you off the brink of the 
Precipice to finiſh your Deſtruction. By 
the Malice of their Natures, they are always 
in a diſpoſition to do all the Miſchief they 
are capable of, and they feel an ill-natur'd 
Joy, whenever they can exaſperate and plague 
; you. 
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you. Ought ſuch Men to have come into 
the World? Orought not the Laws of well- 
regulated Governments to baniſh them hu- 
mane Converſation ? 

There's in Man ſuch a fund of Gall and 
Malignity, as makes him behold with Envy 
the Talents and fine Qualities of others. 
He can't reſolve to commend them when 
they are mention'd, his whole natural Biaſs 
leaning to Slander and Diſparagement. Peo- 
ple love mutually to criticize one another : 
The Soldier talks freely of his Captain; 


the Captain cenſures the Field- Officer, who 


likewiſe thinks he can lecture his General: 
The General throws upon the Court the 
miſmanagement of the Campaign. Let 
every one take care to diſcharge his own 
Duty without enquiring into others Obliga- 
tions, depending on them for the ſucceſs of 
the Enterprize, or charging the blame on 
them when it proves abortive. 

Sordid and grovling Souls, reduce every 
thing to their own Intereſts. There's no 
treating on the ſquare with this ſort of Peo- 
ple; they'll one way or other hook you in 
to their Advantage, The other day I heard 
Noznanville venting Maxims ſavouring of the 
Climate he was born in. He openly de- 
clar'd he always kept his Eyes fix d on that 

part 
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part by which a Man might be beneficial to 
him in ſomething ; that he employ'd him 
according to his Talent, and deſerted him 
whenever he had ſpung'd all the Services 
out of him he could. Avoid thefe Earth- 
born Creatures, that cultivate you like 
their Cattle, only for the uſe they make of 
ou. 

f We have all naturally a great inclination 
to Injuſtice, and give but too much ſcope 
to that Inclination; which, perhaps, is one 
of the things that poiſons molt the pleaſure 
of Society and civil Life. This is the ori- 
gin of all thoſe Complaints ſo often heard, 
ſometimes juſt and ſometimes otherwiſe, by 
reaſon of a Man's extream tenderneſs for 
his own Intereſts, and Indolence for thoſe 
of others. Tis certain every one thinks 
only on himſelf, and counts for nothing 
whatever reſpects his Neighbour. Mean 
time, if we would be happy ourſelves, we 
ſhould contribute all we can to the Happi- 
neſs of others; for otherwiſe we ſhould 
daily be encountred with oppoſition, where- 
as if we acted in ſuch ſort, that other 
Men might be jointly happy with us, they 
would not obſtruct our Deſigns, becauſe 
they would find their own Account in them 
and thus our Lives would be leſs perverted 
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in their courſe, and flow more uniformly 
and with greater tranquillity. 191 
If you can't diveſt yourſelf of your bad 
Qualities; endeavour, at leaſt, to ſhrowd 
them from publick notice. Why will you 
have others ſuffer the Chagrin of your ill- 
humour, and that impertinent Authority 
you aſſume of cenſuring all Mankind? Do 
you think to recommend the niceneſs of 
your Taſt by your Squeamiſhneſs and Diffi- 
culty? Or do you propoſe to paſs your 
Dictates for Deciſions, which are the pro- 
ducts of your Caprice and Extravagance? 

Violence and Paſſion are not capable of 
doing Buſineſs; that requires a Man ſhould 
be Maſter of Himſelf, and Poſſeſſor of his 
Reaſon, ſo fat as wiſely to conſult the Mea- 
ſures conducing to the End propos d. Tis 
for want of Precaution the beſt Affairs miſ- 
carry, which would have had a better iſſue, 
if they had been better manag d; ſo that 
we are not always to exclaim againſt the 
Injuſtice of Men, when our Enterprizes fail 
of the deſir'd Succeſs; but muſt ſometimes 
charge it to our own Imprudence. In this caſe, 
we have the advantage of an After-game : 
We mult correct ourſelves by the experi- 
ence of the Faults we have fallen into, and 


make uſe, for the future, of the falſe Steps 
We 
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we have made in times paſt. Tis a general 
and moſt approv'd Maxim, That Patience 
ripens the moſt difficult Deſigns, and renders 
the execution of them eaſy, whereas Precipita- 
tion ſpoils the beſt concerted Enterprizes. 

If Diſcretion does not moderate our in- 
diſcreet Zeal, we ſhall do more Injury to 
our Friends than Service by it. Whatever 
well-meaning a Man may have, his Impru- 
dence commonly does more harm, than his 
Warmth does good. If Reaſon don't go- 
vern the Motions of the Heart, we ſhall 
ſoon ruin the beſt Affairs by over- acting 
them. 

If your Zeal to retrieve your miſtaken 
Friends be not diſcreet and moderate, they'll 
think you troubleſom ; your eternal Docu- 
ments, make the ſight of you formidable, 
and put them under perpetual Conſtraint. 
You can't ſay any thing before Lycas, but 
you provoke his Spleen and ill Humour. 
The moſt indifferent Actions, and harmleſs 
Pleaſures, are to him unpardonable Crimes. 


He makes Giants and Monſters of Wind- 
mills and Chimera's, on purpoſe to fight, 
and have occaſion for quarrelling : And 
when once the ſtum of his Blood ferments, 
he makes long Declamations, with equal 
earneſtneſs and Fire, as if the ruin of the 

three 
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three Kingdoms were at ftake, purely for a 
Fancy which he tricks up into a Reality, to 
have the greater pretence for his Out- cries. 
What is moſt perplexing with People of this 
Character, is, that if you ſeem to hear and 
approve their Remonſtrances, they tutour 
you like aſſiduous Pedants always at your 
Elbow. If yoware negligent and unatten- 
tive to their Advice, they rage and fly out 
into irreconcilable Enmity. 

If People were as diligent to prevent the 
Judgments of the Publick, before the em- 
barking in an Affair, as they are to pacity 
it after they are abſurdly engag d, they 
would fave this inſignificant Trouble. A- 
pologies are of no uſe, when the Conduct 
gives the lye to the Diſcourſe. What gets a 
Woman, when her Intrigues are known, by 
all the Reaſons ſhe urges to prove the up- 
rightneſs of her Intentions? The judge that 
ſuffers himſelf to be corrupted by Cabal, 
and Solicitation, can't prevent the lien 
of Diſhoneſty, by all his Sophiſtry to evade 
it. But when a Man has done his Du- 
ty, he ought not to be diſturb'd at the 
Voice of the Publick, which is not always 
on Vertue's ſide. He that can ſo moderate 
himſelf as not to be gall'd with Diſcourſe to 
his diſadvantage, has found out the Art of 
living 
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FP at Reſt, and ivoiding unhapp y Con- 
+ reſts. The Slights we expreſs tor ditoblig- 
ing Diſcourſe, extracts part of its Sting 
and Venom, and ccols the envious Perlons 
paſſion for Obloquy and Slander. When 
Favorita firſt entred upon the World, her 
perſonal Merit, Beauty and Charms al- 
larm'd the whole Sex, w ho all took the Field 
wich Leagues offenſive and defenſive, toruin 
ſo formidable a Rival ; and they made hor- 
rible Ravage on her Reputation. But by 
good Fortune Favorita had Temper and Mo- 
deration equal to her Beauty, ſhe ſeem'd 
not to hear all was laid againſt her; her 
Politeneſs, ſweet Diſpoſition and Inſinua- 
tions, calm d the moſt Outrageous, who were 
all aſham'd of their ill Doings, and after- 
wards earneſtly courted the Friendſhip of a 
Perſon ſo good humour'd, who return d the 
envy of ill Offices with Careſſes. 

When we don't think ourſelves oblig'd 
to ſpeak advantageouſly of ſome People, 
whoſe Proceedings we don't like, we ought 
at leaſt to have ſo much Temper, ds to 
ſpare them, and not divulge their Faults 
and Infirmities, to turn them into Ridicule, 
or do them Prejudice. Since we aurſelves 
are ſo tender, and expect to be cultivated, 
let us have the ſame equity for others: A 


dif- 


| 
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diſobliging \ Word often cauſes more cutting 
Reflexions, than ill Offices done with lels 
"Yeſpight. 

[Tis a hard matter topreſerve People any 
long time, and to take ſuch juſt Meaſures, 
as to be able always to reckon upon their 
F riendſ{hip- The leaſt Indifference, ex- 

reſs'd without deſign, makes them forget 
all the Services we Pave done them. An 
innocent Rallery, about Trifles and indiffe- 
rent Things, provokes them; and they 
con der it as a ſenſible Injury, tho' you 
meant not to offend them. Unable to for- 
give, they ſeek all poſſible Occaſions to give 
you Teſtimonies of their Reſentment, and 
thwart you in our moſt necefſary Af- 
fairs. 
We ſhould be cautious how we abuſe the 
Kindneſs of our Friends. *Tis their Duty 
to be ſolicitous for our Intereſts, and main- 
tain them warmly ; to do us Service when 
we have need of their Aſſiſtance, not to 
make an ill uſe of our confiding in them, 
and to be tenacious of our Secrets: But 
when they have done all they are capable 
of, we ought to demand no more. Moſt 
Men are fo unreaſonable, that all they do 
for others ſeems to be of great conſequence 3 
but they are ſo little affected with the hey 
OINCES 
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offices of their Friends, as to reckon them 
ſtill in their Debt, when they have ſacrific d 
all to ſerve them. | | | 
Moſt Men think they ought to be rough 
and ſevere, to be reſpected; whereas this 
Harſhneſs and Moroſeneſs diſobliges every 
Body. Clemency and Goodneſs advance 
their Affairs more than inflexible Rigour, 
becauſe People ill treated do every thing as 
it were in fpight. Hortenſius would think 
himſelf degraded from his Authority, if he 
gave the leaſt obliging Word to his Expectants 
and Dependants: His ſevere Air makes him 
confider'd and ſhun'd as a Pedant ; and Peo- 
ple tremble when they have any thing to 
treat with him about, or intereſt to ſollicit. 
Is it ſo hard a thing to put on a ſmiling 
Look, and to expreſs a little Complaiſance 
to thoſe that accoſt us, who are already 
under pain enough to be oblig'd to ask it of 
us ? | EN 
Men in eminent Poſts, the Principals in 
Corporations, and. chief Miniſters in the 
State, . ſhould civily treat the Perſons that 
apply to them. They are oblig'd to refuſe 
a great many, but yet ought to ſend them 
away ſatisfied ; at leaſt, with Words and 
Looks to ſoften their denials, when they 


can't ſatisfy them by effects. 
L 2 Tis 
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Tis certain, with the generality of the 
World, Intereſt carries it above Glory. They 
ſtickle for great Employs rather to get 
Wealth than Fame. But tis a ſhameful 
Traffick to proſtitute a glorious Poſt, to the 
Sordidneſs of amaſſing Riches, and which 
a Man ought to be content with, for the Ho- 
nour that's annex'd to it. 

Conſidering the Make and Complexion 
of Mankind, there's no reckoning upon 
their Generoſity. Selt-love and Intereſt 
have ſo warp'd their Sentiments, they draw 
all the Lines of Profit to their own Center, 
They have ſtill ſome regard to themſelves 
in the good Offices they do you, and would 
have leſs Conſideration for you, but for 
the: hopes of reciprocal Services. In the 
mean time, it muſt be reckon'd a baſenels 
to cultivate our Friends only for their Uſe- 
fulneſs, to give them upto their ill Fortune, 
and to break all Commerce with them, when 
the diſorder of their Affairs, incapacitates 


them for future uſe to us. 
True Friends and diſintereſs'd Friend- 


ſhips, are things no longer to be met with, 
The Friendſhip that's practis'd now adays, 
is only a diſguiſe for Self-love, which un- 
masks on Occalions z; where our Intereſts, 


and thoie of our {uppos'd Friends, come in- 
to 
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to competition. What is very odd and un- 
accountable, is, that the Happineſs of our 
Friends, is ſometimes our Mortification; 
proportionably to their Advancement, or 
acceſſion of Happineſs, they decline in our 
Affections. We ſee them with uneaſineſs 
and a ſort of afflicting Conſtraint : Our 
Confidences abate, and we can't pardon 
Fortune the Favours ſhe ſhews the Perſons 
we love. It would be leſs afflicting and in- 
vidious if her Bounty had flow'd on Perſons 
unknown or Ind ifferent to us. What Gid- 
dineſs and Prepoſterouſneſs is this! 

Envy and ſordid Jealouſies put us upon 
ſtrange Extravagances in civil Life. We are 
enrag'd at the Succeſs and Elevation of 
ſome People we ſee (ailing with a full gale 
and Torrent of Favour. We forgive them 
neither their Endowments of Nature nor 
Fortune. We give our Malice a ſwing, 
and recur to a thouſand Artifices, to ruin a 
troubleſom Merit that eclipſes our own, 
and is beheld with diſquiet and jealouſy. 
We ſhould, at leaſt, be ſo much Matters of 
our Selves and Indignation, as to diſguiſe 
theſe ſordid Sentiments, ſo unbecoming a 
Man of Honour. Shall you have more 
Merit, think you, when you have lower'd 
that of your fancied Rival's 2 Yet this is 

L 3 the 
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the Politicks of moſt People, of all Ranks 
and Conditions whatſoever. Old Men en- 
viouſly behold the growing Fortune of the 
Young : A Proficient in Science, orin War, 
is almoſt in deſpair, to ſee another diſtin- 
guiſhd by an extraordinary Merit. Young 
People of the ſame Pretenſions can't bear 
one another, and hardly abſtain from open 
Rupture. Women are impatient of Rivals 
upon the Chapter of their Beauty, and fly 
to all kinds of Stratagems to decry their 
Competitors. Angelica is to be excepted 
from this common Rule. Tho' ſhe be per- 
fectly Handſom, and it be fo rare a thing 
for a handſom Woman to commend another 
for her Beauty, ſhe talks of it with pleaſure. 
She is the firſt that obſerves their Graces, 
and impoſes Silence on Detractors. In my 
mind, theſe obliging ways do her as much 
Honour, as her fine Qualities and perſonal 
Merit. | Ts 
Decorum does not always permit us to 
do for ourſelves what we are allow'd to do 
for others: We praiſe them without reſerve; 
and tis even a piece of Merit ſo to do: 
We beg and ſolicit, and make bold ad van- 
ces: We are importunate, and all this is de- 
cently perform'd, for the Affairs and Inte- 


reſts of our Friends; but we ſhould with an 
Fu | ill 
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ill grace.do as much for our own, Here a 
little more warineſs and circumſpection i 1s, 
becoming. A great Di Pine 4 eſs 155 
much to a Man's Character; perhaps be- 
cauſe tis ſo rare a Vertue and out of 
date. 

We are not always qualified, by the fi- 
tuation of our Affairs, to do People eſſen- 
tial Services: But when we do them, let it 
be in pure generoſity, and without views 
of Intereſt. However, it depends up- 
on us to deport our ſelves genreelly, with 
reſpe& and complaiſance to them. This 
polite Treatment has commonly the ſame 
effect as our good Offices, and engages Peo- 
ple to ſerve us with as much Zeal, as if we 
had.. been their Benefactors. What would 
it coſt us to be courteous, when our Cir- 
cumſtances don't permit us to intereſt them 
by dependance. 

Perſons naturally generous and di mtereſs- 
2 expect no returns for their good H- 
: They don't put their Benefits to 
no feed their Friendſhip with the Diet of 

Hope and Intereſt, the pure pleaſure. of 
Friendſhip being all they ſeek in the com- 
merce of their Friends : A Vertue rarely, co 
be found, and which ſtrongly beſpeaks its 


own Anti uity. 
. L 4 'Tis 
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Tis a littleneſs of Soul that's very com- 
mon, to love to receive; and it requires a 
great Mind and very noble Sentiments to 
give, without ſome ſccret ſelf-confideration; 
but he that is befriended by a good Office, 
ſhould have an eternal Acknowledgment 
proportion'd to the quality of the Be- 
nefit. 

In the Age we live, there's hardly any 
Honeſty tenable againſt Gold; the Temp- 
tation is extreamly taking, and the ſevereſt 
Women are ſometimes caught by this Al- 
lurement ; nay even Men of ſtancheſt Pro- 
bity are not always impregnable, eſpecial- 
ly when born Indigent, or feeling the Preſ- 
fares of domeſtick Want; but yet a Man 
of Honour ſhould never ſwerve from his 
Duty to accommodate his Affairs. The 
ſafe way in ſuch a Conjuncture, is to di- 
{truſt one's ſelf ; if we once begin to capitu- 
late, we are gone. When a Man is once 
arriv'd to the contempt of Money and Ri- 
ches, he has no farther obſtacle in his way 
to all exalted Vertue. This Spirit of Diſn- 
tereftedneſs, is an infallible ſign of a Soul 
well made, and rais'd above the Vulgar. 
But where is this Phœnix to be found? 

A covetous and felf-intereſted Woman 
is obnoxious to all the falſe Steps which 

thoie 
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thoſe that knew her Weakneſs and Diſpoſi- 
tion, can wiſh. Here lies the origin of theſe 
ridiculous Engagements obſervable in ſome 
Women. They prefer, without more ado, 
their Rich and pecuniary Lovers, tho” never 
ſo great Fools, to Men of Merit, uncapa- 
ble of ſupplying their vain Extravagances. 

It we have a generous and diſintereſted 
Heart, our Friends will grow the dearer to 
us when they fall into any Misfortune; then 
is the time to re-animate our Affection, our 
Zeal and good Offices, and ſhew that tis 
their Perſons and not their Fortunes that 
engage us. Unleſs we be barbarous, we 
_ can't mean evil to People perſecuted by their 
Misfortunes ; nor cheriſh our hatred againſt 
a miſerable Enemy. Tis great Cruelty to 
be bent upon tormenting a Man groaning 
under the Weight of his ill Fortune; and 
yet, unleſs we watch ourſelves, that's ex- 
atly the ſeaſon we chooſe to create him 
Diſturbances, and take advantage of the 
bad Circumſtances he is under. 

Intereſt and Pleaſure are as the two 
Springs of humane Life: None but ſome 
privileg d Souls are determin'd by the mo- 
tions of Glory, Thole that are ſway'd by 
the love of Intereſt, give way to bale and 
ſcandalous Actions: Women that are _ 
ps rally 
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rally more tender or weak, are miſled by 
Pleaſure. This is the Reaſon we find fo 
many too little concern'd for their Fame : 
Pleaſure carries it above the Precautions 
they ſhould take to preſerve their Reputa- 
tions. 


Of Complaiſance. 


| THEN a Mam is arriv'd at Complai- 
ſance, tis no long Journey to Po- 


liteneſs . But Complaiſance ſhould. be well 


manag'd and underſtood, neither exceſſive 
nor ſneaking, but proportion d to the Qua- 
lity, Merit, and Character of Perſons with 
a juſt diſtinction. It ought not to degene- 
rate into ſordid Flattery, nor have any thing 
inſipid or beſpeaking a ſervile and intereſted 
Soul in it. 8 

We may ſay in general, that Complaiſance 
is the Soul of civil Society; tis that which 
gives the Charms and Maintains the Plea- 
ſure of Converſation. Tis that which ac- 
cuſtoms us to all ſorts of Humours, and 
makes us neither troubleſom, nor excepti- 
ous; nor does it make us querulous for 
want 
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want of reſpect paid to our Dignity or Me- 
rit ; nor litigious for every Trifle. If our 
Neighbours Conduct gives vs offence in 
any thing, this teaches us to choole a pro- 
per time dexterouſly to infinuate what In- 
jury he does himſelf, and to advertiſe him 
of the Scandal the World takes at it; and 
all this in a manner that's free from Seve- 
rity and Pride, that we may not exaſperate 
him by diſcouraging Advice. Complai ſance 
is a gentle and eaſy Vertue, it makes us 
content with every Body ; or if not, fo art- 
fully to conceal our Reſentments, that no 
Body may perceive our ill Humour, or ſuf- 
fer by it. A complaiſant Man hardly ever 
complains he has been fail'd on important 
Occaſions, or not ſo zealouſly ferv'd as he 
ought to be : Oa the contrary, he eafily per- 
ſuades himſelf he has been oblig'd beyond 
all Obligation ; and heightens the Idea of 
the good Offices he has receiv'd, to heigh- 
ten his Acknowledgments. He tries to find 
| Reaſons to palliate the Faults committed to 
his prejudice 3 and when theſe fail, he en- 
deavours to excuſe People upon their 
Well-meanings. Had Men but a mutual 
Complaiſance, their Converſation would be 
much more agreeable, their Lives would 
paſs with greater eaſe and tranquillity, 


they 
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they would have no occaſion for thoſe fu- 
rious Conteſts or Explications, which al- 
ways leave {ome aſperity behind, and make 
them uncapable of ſeeing one another with 
the ſame pleaſure and freedom. 

There's a ſort of Charm in Complaiſance 
which there's no reſi iſting. Our aAffections 
eaſily ſtream towards the gentle and good 
humour'd, that enter into our Sentiments, 
applaud all we ſay, and are not diſheart- 
ned with our Caprices and ill Humours. 
However, theſe good-natur'd Folks are to 
be advis 4, that an extravagant Complaiſance 

breeds wearineſs and contempt. Tis ra- 
ther Flattery and Folly, than Complaiſance, 
not to dare to contradict People ſtupidly 
venting their Extravagances, and making 
themſelves ridiculous by the Fooleries that 
eſcape them. Complaiſance has its Bounda- 
ries as well as other Vertues; and 'ris turn- 
ing Fool to approve Impertinences, and ex- 
tol the Follies of a Man we are making 
court to. A Perſon well known in the 
World by his Poſt and Quality, turns all 
his Diſcourſe into Panegyrick. He com- 
mends the Elbow-Chair, and the Hand- 
Skreen you give him; he admircs the ſitua- 
tion of the Chamber, praiſes the inlaid 
Floor, the Bed, the Alcove, the Cieling 3 
he 
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he dwells upon the Riches and Magnifi- 
cence of the Owner, his Equipage and Ex- 
pences z nay 'tis much it he does not make 
the Panegyrick extend even to the Horſes : 
I. heard him once commend the good Grace 
of a one-ey'd (crooked Child. He has the 
ſame Indulgence for the productions of 
Wit; every thing charms and tranſports 
him; the jingle of a trivial Epigram, is, 
with him, preferable to all the fine Senten- 
ces in Juvenal. He counterfeits Rapture to 
pleaſe the Author, who takes all his hy per- 
bolical Praiſes for current Coin; but by 
Misfortune he beſtows it as liberally on a 
Coxcomb, as a Man of Honour. This is 
not the Complaiſance becoming Men of 
Worth. 

Nothing renders a Man more agreeable, 
nor makes him more earneſtly courted, than 
a ſmooth Complaiſance, diſpens'd with a ne- 
ceſſary Deportment ; that is, having nothing 
of Affectation in its manner, or (avouring 
of the rankneſs of Flattery. When People 
have occaſion for our Aſſiſtance, we ſhould 
expreſs our readineſs to ſerve them; but 
we (hould not have the ſame Complaiſance, 
when they require unreaſonable Services, 
contrary to the rules of Honour, Conſci- 
ence and Honelty. 


As 
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As there are Vices or Imperfections which 
dem to have no foundation in our Natures, 
but are the pure effects of a contracted Ha. 
bit reſulting from an irregular Underſtand- 
ing ; ſo there are ſome Vertues that don't 
always depend on Conſtitution, but are 
acquir'd by means of Art, and the uſa 
of the World. Complaiſance is one of theſe ; 
it being certain that Education contributes 
much to it; and that the Commerce of 
polite Perſons we defire to pleaſe, files off 
a certain Roughneſs that is born with us, 
and grows up with us, by the converſe on- 
ly-of clowntth People, whom we take no 
pains'to pleaſe, nor care to cultivate. | 
A Man naturally Complaiſant, has a great 
Dexterity to inſinuate himſelt into the Tem- 
pers of Men, which is commonly the beſt 
means of obtaining what we deſire ; for 
they love to oblige thoſe good-humour'd 
People that ſtudy their Taſt and condeſcend 
to pleaſe them: But I don't approve of the 
Complaiſance of thoſe grov'ling Souls, that 
expoſe themſelves to every thing for merce- 
nary: Views, and would ſacrifice their Re- 
poſe and Reputation to conform to the Ca- 
Bens of ſuch as can make their Fortune. 


He 
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He that has a great fund of natural Com- 
plaiſance, unleſs he be wary and attentive to 
himſelf degenerates to a flat and infipid 
Converſe, except he ſupplies the defect by a 
great deal of Wit ; becauſe by approving 
every thing that's ſaid, and being ever of 
the Opinion of the Speaker, Converſation 
can't be long kept up with him, and the 
Diſcourſe continually drops for want of 
Matter. Tis not properly failing in Con- 
plaiſance, or infringing the Rules of Polite- 
neſs, to contradict another, and be of an 
oppoſite Opinion, when tis only to quicken 
the Diſcourſe, to give him occaſion to ſpeak 
in defence of his Aſſertion, provided on 
both ſides juſt meaſures be obſerv'd, and 
they are not carried away with the heat of 
the Diſpute, which often makes Men forget 
the reciprocal Complaiſance is neceſſary in 
Converſation. As Diſputes are not 'to riſe 
to this exceſs, ſo neither ought we to ap- 
prove things that merit noapprobation. This 
extravagant Indulgence and Facility, offends 
Perſons of good Senſe, and is reafonably 
ſuſpected by them: They miſtruſt theſe ſo 
complaiſant Gentlemen, that are driving on 
their own Deſigns, by a ſervile Courtſhip 
of thoſe they have occafion for, and a won- 
derful Addreſs to extol the moſt trivial 
things 


— 
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thingsthey do, as if they were extraordi- 
nary and (urprizing. If you have any Sen- 
timents of Honour, forbear to purchaſe the 
Services-or Favour of Men, by ſuch ſordid 
Complaiſances, as are only befitting Wret- 
ches; and who are commonly bur ill paid 
for them, for generally we deſpiſe thoſe 
too humble F awners, as knowing to what 
degree they ought to carry the Reſpect is 
due to us; and having greater regard for 
ſuch as refuſe to flatter us in ſo glavering a 
manner. Women are ſtill more ſuſcepti- 
ble of theſe Sentiments than Men; they treat 
with an inſupportable Haughtioeſs - their 
cringing humble Slaves; and pay more re- 
gard to ſuch as have a more manly Courage, 
and will not adore their Caprices and Obi 
mera's. 

It would be Cowardice rather than Com- 
plaiſance, to reſolve-to ſuffer all the Aﬀeonts 
that People have a mind to put upon us. The 
World is full ofwhimfical People, hole mean 
Birth or Education renders them Inſolent and 
Haughty, eſpecially if they have made any 
Fortune; a ſort of Animals that have no 
regard to Merit, or Quality, that does not 
glitter with the Luſtre of Riches. Tis pro- 
per to humble the Strain, of this ſort of 


People, when they forget themſelves, to 
take 
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take down their Inſolence, and make them 
ſhrink and retire into their primitive No- 
thing. Bi 

'Tis a noble Preſent Nature makes us, 
when ſhe brings us good-humout'd, gen- 
teel, and complaiſant into the World; for tis 
very rare to ſee People get rid of their Vi- 
ces of Conſtitution. There are ſuch as are 
naturally unto ward, that have a fund of ill- 
humour, capable of ſowring all the Joys 
of Life; that are ſo. whimſical and mo- 
roſe you know not how to = them, 
nor by what handle to lay hold of them 
to bring them to Reaſon. If you have any 
thing to contend with them, you muſt make 
all the Conceſſions they defire ; for they'll 
make no abatements; and when you have 
ſacrific d all to pleaſe them, they ſtill com- 
plain they are ill treated. Could theſe Peo- 
ple underſtand how hateful they are, per- 
haps they would attempt ſomething of Hu- 
manity, and not ſet up, as they do, for 
Petty-Tvrants formidable to all that have 
to do with them. 

If People, that have no Complazſance for 
any Body, knew what a Diſeaſe their ill- 
humor was to all the World, or at leaſt 
h:4 th Diicretion to ſtay at home, and not 
mingle in Companies that mean nothing but 
M Diver- 
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Diverſion, we ſhould not ſuffer by their 
Miſanthropy as we do, but abandon them 
to their peeviſh Spleen: But they ſeem to 
envy others Joy, cenſuring and controling 
them for what they do, and reproaching 
them for the moſt innocent Pleaſures ; 
whilſt every one goes on in his own way, 
and all they get by their Animadverſions, 
is to be ſhun'd as the Bane and Peſt of ci- 
vil Society; for nothing ſo much poiſons 
Lite, as theſe troubleſom, uncomplaiſant 
and untractable Creatures, who defend, with 
an inflexible Stiffneſs, all the Propofitions 
they advance, and never quit their hold on 
any conſideration whatſoever. Tis a wretch- 
ed Torment to be oblig'd to endure the foo- 
liſn Viſits of People of this Complexion. 
Thoſe that ſet up for Civility and Complai- 
ſance, have frequent Indignities to undergo, 
becauſe others abuſe their Eaſineſs and Con- 
deſcenſion: But they ſhould exactly know 
how far Complaiſance is to be carried with 
People of a certain Character, with whom 
an implicit Submiſſion would degenerate 
1nto Blockiſhneſs and Stupidity.” Tisgood to 
know the Genius of People we have to deal 
with, in order to make them (ſenſible it is 
out of pure Generoſity and Complaiſance we 


abate of out Rights, and grant them all they 
can 
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can wiſh, to the end they may bear the 
blame of the refuſal. | | 
Men of Letters are ſeldom guilty of an 
excels of Complaiſance; on the contraty, 
they'd have all the World ſtoop: to their 
Opinions, and do homage to their Learn- 
ing. What an obſtinate Battel have. we 
ſeen of late, fought by thele literate Gentle- 
men, about the Preference of the Ancients 
and the Moderns; and a perſonal Quarrel 
made of an imaginary Diſpute > A Man is 
allow'd to propoſe his Opinion, and con- 
firm it with the ſtrongeſt Arguments he can; 
but he ought not to take it ill that others 
are of another Mind, nor give abuſive Lan- 
guage to bring them over to his Senti- 
ments. | 
It requires the conjunction almoſt of all 
Vertues, to be Polite and Complaiſant. A 
Man muſt be Maſter of Himſelf and his 
Words, his Geſtures and Paſſions, that no- 
thing offenſive may eſcape him, to give 
others juſt occaſion to complain of his Pro- 
ceedings. Complaiſance comprizes in it I 
know not how much Good-nature, Huma- 
nity and, Obligingneſs : Its principal de- 
ſign, is to conform to all forts of Tempers 
at any rate: Is it any wonder then, ſo few 
are to be found that are truly Complaiſant ? 
M 2 The 
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The great Secret of happy living with all 
the World, is to take Men as we find them ; 
we muſt bear ſomething of the Freaks and 
Follies of thoſe we expect great things from. 
Don't ruin, by want of Complaiſance, or a 
miſ-tim'd ill- humour, any good deſigns to 
oblige you. Cheriſh, by your Inſinuations, 
all good Diſpoſitions towards you, and eſpe- 
cially, let not ſuch People ſee the diſguſt 
which the roughneſs and capriciouſneſs of 
their Behaviour gives you. How many 
have ſeen their Fortune rvin'd by a miſta- 
ken Loftineſs and an unſeaſonable Pride ? 
They had but a Moment longer to ſuffer, 
and they had not the Patience to wait. Men 
are to be ſatisfied with good Looks, and 
why will we not then content them at ſo 
cheap a rate? An obliging Word, pertinent- 
ly utter'd, a gracious Smile, a little defe- 
rence for their Sentiments, ſome advances 
made at their requeſt, to pleaſe them, make 
them entirely yours; whereas a little Cold- 
nels, a frozen Countenance, ſome diſoblig- 


ing Expreftions, looſe them beyond reco- 


very ; and tis much if you find no ill Offices 
from their Reſentment, In our Applications 
to Martelia, we never fail to find her al- 
ways diſpos' d to do us Service, Nothing 


diſcourages her; neither the nature of the 
Buſineſs 
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- Buſineſs you propoſe, nor the difficulty of 
the Things you defire, provided they are 
within her Capacity. She does not give 
you time to finiſh your Compliment ; ſhe 
gueſſes and prevents you; and one ſees 
in her eaſy Look, the Pleaſure ſhe feels in 
obliging thoſe that have occaſion for her. 
She never lets her Expectants languiſh thro' 
troubleſom delays, which make the Benefit 
dear bought. The Head-Ach, Intereſt of 
her Health, Confuſion of her Affairs, and a 
thouſand other frivolous Excuſes, an unob- 
liging Woman would uſe, to exempt her 
from doing the Favour ask'd of her. Theſe 
are Artifices Martella is ignorant of. She is 
not ſatisfied with herſelf, but when he has 
carried her Zeal even beyond your Wiſhes; 
and when ſhe has ſucceeded, ſhe thinks 
herſelf overpaid for her pains, by the plea- 
ſure ſhe takes in that (he has given you, 
Many are miſtaken in their Nations of 
Complaiſance, knowing neither its Chara- 
fer, Degree, nor Extent : They confound a 
fulſom Fawning, which degenerates into In- 
ſipidneſs, with a regular Complaiſance that 
never applauds Fooleries. Tis not Polite- 
eſs or Complaiſance to ſay ſoft things to e- 
very Body, and laviſh our Praiſes upon Peo- 
ple without choice, judgment, or diſcretion. 
| M 3 When 
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When their Actions rather deſerve Repri- 
mand than Applauſes, tis making one's 
ſelf contemptible to commend them. Theſe 
ill-plac'd Encomiums do neither Honour to 
the Giver nor Receiver; and yet this pra- 
ctice has infected the Court as well as 
Country. A Man is continually expos'd 
to the Perſecution of thoſe inſipid Flatterers, 
who waſt theirPanegyricks upon all Comers, 
and make rational People ſick. Wo to the 
Man that has any Merit, or has publiſh'd 
any Book, when he falls into the Hands of 
theſe everlaſting Praiſers They give him 
no quarter, but ſtifle him with the Fumes 
of their falſe Incenſe. 

Others we find innocent of this extrava- 
gant Complaiſance, yet guilty of the oppoſite 
Extream; carrying it fair with no Body, 
and negligent to conceal their Diſreſpect; 
untouch'd with every thing but their own 
Performances : All beſides appears flat and 
undeſerving their Applauſes, of which they 
are wonderfully tenacious. The firſt thing 
they open their Lips for, isto tell you what 
you read to them is naught, without giv- 
ing themſelves leiſure to hear or under- 
ſtand ir. 

'Tis not to be hop'd, to meet with none 
but agreeable and converſable People in So- 
clety 5 
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ciety 3 but we ought to excuſe their Weak- 
nefſes and impertinent Diſcourſe. We mult 
expect many tireſom Viſits, when we ſet up 
for Viſiting days. Amongſt ſome reaſonable 
People, abundance of Impertinents will flip 
in, that wil] make Solitude to be regretted 
but the worſt is, theſe Perſons won't believe 
themſelves ſo troubleſom, nor entertain the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that their Company is tire- 
ſom. Thoſe that have the moſt Merit, and 
Accompliſhments to acquit themſelves well 
in Converſation, will ſometimes grow in- 
ſupportable, becauſe they will always ſhine. 
We feel a ſecret Indignation in ſeeing Peo- 
ple excel and eclipſe us; fo that tis not 
enough to have fine Qualities, unleſs we 
have the Art to manage them, and ſute our 
ſelves to the Tempers, Characters and Abi- 
lities of the People we converſe with. Tis 
a ſort of Tyranny to keep every Body in 
ſuſpence by long Narratives, and ſuffer no 
Body to ſpeak but our ſelves. Great 
Talkers only ſurprize the Vulgar, and the 
Ignorant are admird by none but Fools. 
Their Noiſe and Frothineſs impoſes on no 
ſenſible Perſon : Ifthe Sots, that diſtinguiſh 
not falſe Merit from true, are dazled by 
them, tis only becauſe they are Sots, and 
'tis no wonder that ſuch ſhould be deceiv'd. 
M 4 I could 
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I could wiſh all Perſons of Merit were of 
Elvira's Character and Humour: No Body 
ſpeaks leſs in Converſation, when ſhe is not 
preſs d to it ; no Body ſpeaks juſter or more 
charmingly, when the Diſcourſe is directed 
to her. She affects not to be myſterious or 
ſhy, giving her Opinion on all ſorts of 
Queſtions propos'd, be they never ſo frivo- 
lous ; but ſhe expreſſes no eagerneſs to diſ- 
play her Knowledge when the Diſcourſe 
turns on ſublimer Subjects. She has a 
wonderful Faculty to bg herſelf with the 
People ſhe converſes with, and to bring 
down her Wit, tho' ſo noble and exalted, to 
an equal ſize with that of others, who al- 
ways depart ſatisfied from her Company, 
becauſe they are pleas'd with themſelves, 
and ſhe has given them opportunities to, 
unfold and diſplay their little Talents. 
If a Woman, now antiquated, and no, 
longer attractive by her Charms, was not 
ſo outrageous againſt thoſe that take her 
place ; if ſhe had a little 'more Indulgence 
for the Infirmities of her Sex, and did not 
expreſs ſuch a bitter Zeal when others give 
themſelves ſome Liberties, we ſhould for- 
get, perhaps, the Diſorders of her Youth, 
and be oblig d to her for her Demureneſs. 


Put her > nom is qaly owing to the * of 
er 
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her Beauty - She is vex'd to the Heart to 
find herſelf ſo deſperately forlorn and deſer- 
ted, whilſt the young ſhine and are ador'd, 
and do preciſely the ſame things ſhe did 
when young, yet which now ſhe cenſures ſo 
ſeverely, 

Tis commonly ſeen, that thoſe who have 
the leaſt Complaiſance for others, have yet a 
great dea] for themſelves : But the way to 
lead a quiet and pleaſant Life, is mutually 
to pardon each other. Such as cavil againſt 
every thing, neither give themſelves nor 
others Quiet. 

The Spirit of Contradiction is, perhaps, 
one of the things that molt incommodes 
Converſation. We find People of Character 
to take an ill· natur d Satisfaction in appro- 
ving nothing; all things are diſguſtful and 
infipid to them. You no ſooner open your 
Advice, but they exclaim againſt it, purely 
to be of a contrary Opinion, without exa- 
mining whether it be reaſonable, or not. 
Tis not for Information, that they alledge 
a multitude of Arguments true or falſe ; but 
they would have their Advice taken, be it 
never ſo extravagant. 

When a thing is generally lik'd, tis a 
ſnrewd ſign that tis good ; and it would be 
ſtrange Preſumptiog to go to oppoſe the 
Ke; | | Torrent, 
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Torrent, and prefer one's particular Judgment 
to the univerſal Suffrage. Nevertheleſs, we 
find but too many People of ſo capricious a 
Taſt, as to endeavour to diſparage what 
all the World commends. Whether this 
contradictory Spirit proceeds from a large 
fund of I!]-nature, a ſordid Jealouſy, or the 
Glory ſuppos'd to redound from the im- 
pugning another's Opinion, tis certain, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, theſe Singularities beſpeak 
an indifferent Genius, that tries to raile its 
own Merit, by the depreſſion of another 
M.:n's; or elſe the want of Complaiſance, 
which makes it delicious to confront the 
univerſal Opinion. Perſons of this Temper 
pretend to an exquiſite Niceneſs in depart- 
ing out of the common Road; but 'tis, 
however, a ſymptom of their bad Judgment. 
It you would have Marillus give you clearly 
and un- ambiguouſly his Opinion of the caſe 
you propoſe, let him know ſuch and ſuch 
have given theirs thus and thus; for that 
would be the ready way to put him on the 
reverſe of that Advice. He knows the 
Perſons you ſpeak of, are Men of great 
_ Underſtanding and Experience; but that's 
ftill a Reaſon to determine him to oppoſe 
their Opinions, to give himſelf an Air of 
Superiority, Make him diſtinctly 3 

and 
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ſtand he is the firſt you conſulted, and that 
you'll ſtand to his Deciſions, and you'll be 
ſure to charm him by this Deference. He 
will impart his Counſel with great Solidity, 
and give youa thouſand Overtures and Ex- 
pedients, to bring your Buſineſs to a happy 
concluſion. 

Moſt. Men have ſo good an Opinion of 
themſelves, as to think they are capable of 
directing their own Conduct without any 
others Aſſiſtance or Advice; but the Miſ- 
fortune is, when they have made any falſe 
Steps, they have all the difficulty in the 
World to retrieve themſelves, becauſe they 
would never own their Blunders. The 
Counſel intelligent People give them for 
their redreſs, inſtead of ſetting them right, 
makes them but more obſtinate in the 
wrong. They fancy they ſhould in ſome 
ſort degrade themſelves, if they did honeſt- 
ly acknowledge their Miſtakes, or own 
they were capable of ſaying or doing any 
thing amiſs. 

'Tis great advantage to have an exquiſite 
and refin'd Taſt ; but whoever pretends to 
ſet up for judging, ſhould purge himſelf of 
a conceited Delicacy, which makes every 
thing diflik'd : Neither would he diſcover 
his Sentiments to Perſons concern'd, —_— 

they 
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they are not advantageous, however ſolici- 
tous they may appear to know his Thoughts 
of them. You often looſe their Friendſhip, 
by yqur Complaiſance in talking with them 
too ſincerely and freely. 

We ought not to carry a clowdy melan- 
choly Face into Companies we are oblig'd 
to go into, nor an Humour incompatible 
with others Defires and Pleaſures. In civil 
Society, Gravity and Gaiety. ſhould be com- 
bin'd, becauſe we ſeek Company to refreſh 
and unbend our Minds, when fatigu'd with 
Cares and Buſineſs. Tis a miſerable Pu- 
niſhment tofall into the Hands of ſome ſorts 
of People, of a peculiar Make, whoſe diſ- 
mal and auſtere Humour poiſons the Plea- 
' ſure of Society, they having no Complaiſance 
for any Body, nor any regard to any thing 
buc themſelves: A People that live only 
for their own ſatisfaction, loving no Body, 
nor belov'd by none. Expect not any the 
leaſt Complaiſance from ſuch Perſons, eſpe- 
cially where their Intereſt is concern d. 
They value not being deſpis'd, or diſgrac'd, 
provided they may but find their Account 
IN it. 

It ſignifies little to have Merit without 
the Art of Pleaſing ; at leaſt, Merit with- 
dut that will not have its entire effect. 

: Thouſands 
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Thouſands of People, even with admirable 
Qualities, have become tireſom and imper- 
tinent, and their Company has prov'd un- 
rateful to all Mankind. Tis much the 
ame as with thoſe Faces whoſe Features 
are good, but not taking, yet we know 
not the Reaſon why. Their conjunction, 
ſome way or other, ruins the proportion that 
muſt neceflarily go towards the forming a 
regular Beauty. | 
Moſt People enviouſly behold the Merit 
and good Fortune of their Neighbours ; as 
therefore we muſt expect ill Treatment, diſ- 
obliging Difcourſe, and all manner of bad 
Offices from them, we ought ſo to precau- 
tion ourſelves againſt it, as to let nothing 
eſcape us unbecoming the CharaQer of an 
honeſt Man. Tis not difficult to be Polite 
andComplaiſant,when all the World applauds, 
flatters and careſſes you; the difficulty lies 
in being ſo when you are diſoblig d, affron- 
ted and ill- ſerv'd. If you are impertinently 
blam'd, a modeſt Juſtification will become 
you, without expreſſing any Diſturbance, 
Indignation, or Paſſion: But if Juſtice be 
not done you when your Reaſons are heard, 
make not ſuch a noiſe of it, as ſhall throw 
you off your Character. Wait patiently 
tor People to be undeceiv'd, and think not 
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by a bigh Hand, to bring the World to 
Reaſon, and over to your Side. This 
Maxim, I confeſs, is difficult to practice; 
but the Moderation a Man ſhows in ſuch 
nice Con junctures, will give a great Luſtre 


to his Merit. 
The little Complaiſance Men have for one 


another, proceeds from the want of a due 
Eſteem. A Man forces Complaiſance for 
thoſe he deſires to pleaſe ; but he cares not 
for pleaſing a Perſon he diſreſpects, and 
treats at Arm's length, and in defiance. | 
Take heed of ill treating a Man that has 
had any ill Succeſs, or miſcarried in an im- 
rtant Affair. Say nothing harſh to him, 
in thoſe dolorous Moments: The leaſt diſ- 
obliging Word would open all his Wounds 
afreſh A Man grows more ſenſible and 
tender, in proportion to his growing Miſe- 
rable. When all things ſmile upon us, and 
we have no cauſe of Diſcontent, we are leſs 
vulnerable by Affronts and diſreſpectful Be- 
haviour ; the Joy of our good Fortune a- 
greeably taking up our Thoughts, and pre- 
venting the ill effect. But when we are 
unfortunate, and have our Minds full of 
the Idea of ſome freſh Dilaſter, Reproaches 
are intolerably grating ; they fire our Blood, 


and whet our {ndignation againſt choſe that 
oblerve 
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obſerve no Meaſures, at a time we have oc- 
caſion to be ſoftly handled. 

Before you vex your ſelf, Noeſeus, at a 
ſuppos'd Aﬀront, examine well the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Perſon you complain of. A 
random Word, let fly without aim or de- 
ſign, puts you in a Fury, and you confider 
not whether it proceeded from prepenſe Ma- 
lice and cool Blood. The Man you flame 
ſo violently againſt, had no intention to 
diſturb you, and yet you are become his 
implacable Enemy. You ſeek all means to 
ruin him; you bring all the World upon his 
back ; Stratagems, Slanders, Calumnies, 
all Engines are play'd in the reeking of your 
Revenge. His Submiſſion, Proteſtations, 
all he can offer can't pacify your Rage ; 
and one would think, from your Cruelty 
and Inhumanity, you had always liv'd a- 
mong Salvages, and had nothing of a Man 
in you but the Form, You have no regard 
to the Remonſtrances or Character of thoſe 
that would reconcile you. You think, 
perhaps, this Outrage is a ſign of your Con- 
ſtancy and Courage; but let me tell you, 
it makes the World conſider you as a 
Churl. 

Is it to give themſelves Airs of diſtinction, 
that ſome People make it their buſineſs = 

fin 
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find fault with every thing ? There's no 


Beauty ſo perfect, nor Work ſo compleat, 
as to eſcape Criticks. They fancy, perhaps, 


by this rigorous Cenſure, to paſs for Per- 
ſons of an exquiſite Taſt and profound Pe- 
netration ; whilſt this Squeamiſhneſs makes 
them deſpicable to worthy Men, who look 
upon them as Invidious, Dainty, or pre- 
poſſeſs'd with their own Merit. We que- 
ſtion not, Meridor, but you have a great 


deal of Wit; but if you would ſometimes - 


have the Complaiſance to approve what de- 
ſerves your approbation , you would be 
more eſteem'd, and not expoſe yourſelf, as 
you do ſo often, to ſevere Curſes and in- 
vectives. Meliſſa thought herſelf an accom- 
pliſh d Beauty, yet you give out every where 
ſhe has too large a Noſe, and one Eye not ſo 
big as the other. Theſe little Irregularities 
were paſs d over; but you talk of them as 
a conſiderable Deformity, for which ſhe'll 
never forgive you. 

You have, by your critical Niceties, diſ- 
poſſeſs d Morin of his uſurp'd Reputation 
of a Wit: You have never the Complaiſance 
to give him the leaſt Reſpect for all the Poe- 
try he ſo emphatically recites to you; but 
on the contrary, hear his Verſes with ſuch 


a chilneſs and indifference, as denotes your 
diſregard 
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Jifregard for them, Do you think an en- 
rag'd Poet, in (5 nice a matter, will handle. 
you reſpe&fully i in return aid do you fan- 
cy you can ſhelter yourſelf from his laty r- 
cal Epigrarns : ? 

lis an over acted Delicacy to expreſs 
Complaiſance, to a ſort of booriſh and clowniſh 
People, who are too dull to be touch'd with 
anything, and not to be mov'd either by 
Careſſes or Affronts. Tis not on the Kote 
of Vertue, that they are fo Stoical and lu- 
ſenſible z but rather from a ſtopid Indolence, 
that makes both Civilities and [njuries 
thrown away upon them. 

That rigid Sincerity which gives no quar- 
ter, is (ufficiently baniſh'd Converſation : 
We tranſgreſs thro an exceſs of Complaiſance, 
choofing rather to contradict our Know- 
ledge, than ſpeak ingennous Truth, The 
cuſtom of Flattery ſeems a Trade; or to ſay 
better, a Tribute we give, to be repaid in 
the fame Coin, Tis difficult to diſtinguiſh 
when Commendation 1s fincere, and when 
Jronical. Our prejudice for our perſonal 
Merit, makes us think the Praiſes beſtow'd 
in pure Complaiſance, to be due to us. To 
be undeceiv'd,let us fancy ourſelves the Co- 
medy that is added. As we make ſport with 
othets, on whom we laviſh our Incenſe in 
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pure Flattery and againſt our Conſcience, 
we ſneer aſide the Perſon we loudly extol 
and commend with an Emphaſis, By theſe 
counterband Praiſes, we mean to excite the 
Compliments made to us in pure Favour, 
and without Deſert. Is not this a pleaſant 
ſort of Game? Why are we fo greedy after 
choſe inſipid Flatteries, that only wheedle 
and decoy us? Think never the better of 
yourſelf for the Praiſes Melito beſtows on 
you: He does not believe a Word he ſays; 
all his little Politicks terminating in this 
view, to make himſelf commended in his 
turn; and he is totally daſh'd and diſappoin- 
ted when you refuſe him the Incenſe he ſo 
meanly delights in. If you'd ſtop his 
Mouth, and avoid the Perſecution of his 
Compliments, you have no more to do, 
but to lay an Embargo on your Commen- 
dations. | 
Kindneſſes and Praiſes proceed almoſt 
upon the ſame Foot. Such as have the 
Complaiſance to grant our Requeſts, do it 
commonly with deſigns that have no other 
aim than their own Intereſt : They would, 
at leaſt, have every Body know it, and are 
only Beneficent out of Vanity. They have 
no ſincere deſire to do us good, to relieve 
a Friend in Neceſſity, or help him out of 
te 
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the Briars. They conſider another's Miſ- 
fortune as an opportunity of ſignalizing 
themſelves, and eſtabliſbipg their Reputa- 
tion: But he that is thus, as it were, ſa- 
crifi'd to their Vanity, is but flighty of- 
fected with the good Offices are done him, 
and hardly thinks himfelt oblig'd to make 
Acknowledgments. 

Generally ſpeaking , Complaiſance ſutes 
with all ſorts of People, in all Conditions 
and Circumſtances whatever. Mean time, 
there are ſome Subjects, where Severity 
hould take place of Complaiſance. A Wo- 
man, when attack d and tempted to be ſe- 
duc d, onght to let go all points of Civility 
and Behaviour : Complaiſance on that occa- 
ion would be ill-tim'd. If ſhe uſes Put-offs 
and Subterfugecs, if ſhe gives way to the 
Propoſals made her, if ſhe parJey's and capi- 
tulates, ſhe is loſt : At this juncture, Diſ- 
dain, Sharpneſs, and an affrontive Pride 
would be very becoming. Thoſe that pre- 
tend to expreſs Reſentment, but do it in a 
11nguiſhing and affected way, and with a 
fictitious Air, and a ſtudied Tone, embolden 
the Hopes and heighten the Preſumption of 
their Aggreſſors. 
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HE moſt certain and infallible way 

1 to win the Eſteem and Affection of 
Men, is to delight in doing them good, 
and to obviate their Neceſſities, provided 
it be done with a good Grace, and in an 
_ engaging and generous manner. Tis not 
ſufficient to oblige People, but it mult be 
done properly both in Time and Place. 
There's an Art in ſeaſoning Benefits, but 
the greateſt difliculty is to give; and ay 
Intereſt is the great Spring that moves Man- 
kind, the uſual way is, to keep them in 
ſuſpence, with hopes. That whichis moſt 
to be fear'd, is the forgetting our Dignity, 
and deſcending to mean and unworthy 
Actions thro certain views of Intereſt. That 
which now a-days goes for Greatneſs and 
Generoſity of Soul, is nothing but a Trat- 
fick of pure Intereſt: You'll find no Body 
care for, or reſpect you any farther than you 
are ſerviceable to them, or they have occa- 
ſton for your aſſiſtance. If you expect Peo- 


ple ſhould ſerve you aſſiduouſly, you mull 
| convince 
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convince them you, on your part, are good 
for ſomething ; and if you hope to receive 
good Offices at their Hands, you muſt give 
chem to underſtand they run no riſque by 
obliging you. 

When you have done for People all that 
Honour, Duty and Decency require, you 
muſt expect to be frequently repaid with 
Ingraritude. This is the Plan you are to 
propoſe. Thoſe very Men that flatter and 
careſs you while they have occaſion for you, 
will be weary of you when they have ob- 
tain'd their Ends : They never look you in 
the Face but with reluctance ; and they fan- 
cy they read in your Countenance the Re- 
proaches their Ingratitudes deſerves, 

'Tis a thread- bare Cuſtom to load People 
with barren Compliments, or offers of Ser- 
vice, and pretend a Zeal and Earneſtneſs 
when there's no occaſion for their aſſiſtance, 
and the buſineſs is at an end. You affect 
Ignorance of the Matter, when the Danger 
is eminent and preſſing; and you ſay no- 
thing, nor make any advance, for fear you 
ſhould be taken at your Word : But when 
you are certain of the Succeſs, and run no 
hazard, you ſhew a wonderful officiouſneſs, 
which you have little thanks for. 
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Tis impoſſible to be always able to do 
eft-ctual Services to our Friends,  tho' we 
are never ſo much inclin'd ; becauſe we are 
not always in Circumſtances to afliſt them 
with real Courteſies; but there's no obſta- 
cle againſt teſtifying our Friendſhip, com- 
paſſionating their Misfortunes, and making 
them ſenſible of our concern for them. If 
you cant draw them out of the Mire, help 
them, at leaſt, with your Advice, and let 
the Heart ſupply what's remaining to do 
them good. Try to lenify the anguiſh of 
their Misfortunes, by the ſmootheſt touches 
of an obliging Hand: *Tis an addition to 
their Miſeries, to ſignify any indifference for 
them. 

It you'll do nothing for a Man you're 
much oblig d to, you ought, however, not 
to declare againſt him when he's no longer 
your Friend: Tho' the Correſpondence be 
broken, you ſhould always have reſpect for 
the Friendship, which difference of Time 
and Circumſtance has extinguiſh'd. This 
is a Mixim tranſgrels'd by many, who fall 
foul on heir Friends upon a Rupture, and 
ſeem will rg to juſtify their diſguſt or change 
by their il! Treatment, and thoſe everlaſt- 
ing Complaints they make of the bad Offices 
they have done them. Tis, farther, a great 

| Baſeneſs 
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Baſeneſs to abuſe their Confidence, and 
publiſh their Secrets of Importance, to give 
them uneaſineſs and mortification. 
Where are thoſe People to be found 
that oblige you out of pure Generofity, 
and have only your Intereſt in view, with- 
out imputing to themſelves the Services 
they do you? Tis not ſufficient for their 
Vanity to enjoy the Pleaſure of a good 
Action, and to have extricared their Friend 
from his Confuſion ; they are not ſatisfied, 
unleſs all the World be privy to it. They 
make Proclamation of it in all Places, in 
Houſes, in Churches, in the Ryzelles and 
publick Places. 3 | 
"Yes, Gerontes, I know very well you ob- 
lig d me highly; but tis not enough that 
I am affected with it, and have all the Gra- 
titude you can deſire. Why muſt you eve- 
ry where divulge the Kindneſſes you've 
done me ? Your Vanity makes known the 
ill poſture and diſorder of my Affairs; and 
you do me, by your Indiſcretion, a greater 
Injury than all your good Offices can make 
amends for. 
| Moſt of thoſe that pretend to Liberality 
and Magnificence, have at bottom a ſecret 
and delicate Intereſt ; tho' they would fain 
be thought Generous,” and in every thing 
pea hmm orig ot N 4 ave 
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give Marks of a diſintereſted Soul. Dont 
be - eceiv'd with this Appearance; their 
+ Preſents ate a kind of Bait to hook in thoſe 
that are more conſiderable. They think 
they have hereby a right to importune you 
every moment, and to demand Eſſential 
things for Trifles. They have always their 
views in giving, and never open their hand, 
but where they expect to have it fill'd. 

People of this Character, whatever Face 
they ſet upon it, and however generous 
they ſeem, are covetous and ſelf. intereſted 
at the bottom. 

You are not to expect from the genera- 
lity of Men an unblemi ſh'd Vertue, and 
pure and diſintereſted Services: Nor is it 
more to be hop'd to keep up with them a 
long Acquaintance, without having frequent 
Cauſes of Complaint, and juſt Accuſations 
againſt them: Their particular Actions ſome- 
times contradict the general Principles they 
act by. This Inequality is the reſult of 
an Infirmity i in the Heart of Man, and a 
vicious Appendix of Humanity; but provi- 
ded Vertue is the prevailing Principle; we 
ought not to deſpiſe the Man for forgetting 
himſelt on ſome Occaſions, and conſequent- 
ly tis a piece of great Iojuſtice to ceaſe to 
eſteem him, becauſe he relaxes never I 
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little in his Kindneſs for us, or fails in a 
trifle, 

We ſometimes offend People, by doing 
them great Services, becauſe we do them 
with an ill Grace, anda ſtern and i imperious 
Air, which makes them too ſenſible of their 
Neceſlity and Dependance. It looks as if 
we took Pleaſure and Delight, in brow- beat- 
ing luch as expect aſſiſtance from us. What 
Trouble would it be to us to let them ſee, 
in a ſmooth and obliging Countenance, 
that 'tis a ſatisfaction to us to grant what 
they deſire > Why ſhould we loſe the merit 
of «good Action, by a haughty and diſcou- 
raging manner of doing it? Gerion hardly 
ever refuſes the good Offices are ask d of 
him; nay ſerves People with zeal and 
warmth enough; yet in reality he ſells at 
a dear rate the Services he does. He hum- 
bles them with terrible Rebuffs, and ſuch 
haughty Inſults, as are very ungrateful to 
thoſe that want his Intereſt. He makes them 
bite long upon the Bridle, before he ſtoops 
to their Intrigues. But at length, after all 
theſe Formalities, if you are not diſcounte- 
nanc'd by his Whims, he embarks might 
and main in your Intereſt, and ſpares nei- 
the Pains nor Charge, to expedite the Buſi- 
neſs you have recommended to him. 


Tis 
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Tis 2 common Complaint, that we are 
not ſervd with ſufficient Alacrity and Vi- 
gour; ſelf-love magnifies the Idea of our 
Neceſſities, and leſſens that of the Aſſi- 
ſtance which i is given us ; whereas we ought 
to be thankful for Services done us, with- 
out complaining of thoſe that are not done: 
And we are by no means to perſuade our- 
ſelves that People are oblig'd to have 
more ardour than they exprels for our In- 
tereſts. 

Is it to be thought a Man of Buſineſs and 
Importance, that Gerion tells you he is fo 
overwhelm'd with Afﬀairs, that he has not 
time to live and breath? He actually be- 
lieves what he tells you; and yet he ſpends 
all his Days in ranking and poſturing his 
Books which he never reads, and cleanſing 
the Duſt from his Furniture: Propoſe a 
Pleaſure-match, and he looks on you with 
a deriding Smile, expreſſing great pity for 
thoſe that waſt their time on_Trifles. Ge- 
rion is exactly the Original of the Picture 
the Poet gives us, 


Tho without Buſineſs, yet in full Employ. 


The Unfortunate are not to look for Ge- 


nerolity from their Friends. Il] Fortune is a 
ſort 
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ſort of Contagion that keeps all at a di- 
ſtance. Tis in vain to preſs them, and make 
ad vances to draw them into your Intereſts; 
they have fix d their Reſolutions, and all 
your Submiſſions will not prevail with them 
to break them. Inſtead of re: kindling their 
Zeal, you redouble their Animoſities by 
your eagerneſs, which they conſider as; a 
troubleſom Importunity. No Body in Lon- 
don had more Friends than Sylverius. They 
thought it aa honour to be of his Acquain- 
tance ; they viſited him aſſiduouſly, and 
with pleaſure. Tis true, he has a great 
deal of Wit, and all the Charms can be de- 
fir'd in a worthy Man ; yet upon a kind of 
Diſgrace that has happen'd to him, all theſe 
officious Friends of his have ſcandaloufly 
abandon'd him, and hardly ſeem to know 
either his Perſon or Name: Tis much it they 
reſtrain themſelves from ill Offices and abu- 
five Treatment. In all this Crowd of diſ- 
guisd Friendſhip, one only ſtuck by him, 
who is, however, equal to all thereſt, for 
the Zeal he expreſſes, and ſubſtantial Ser- 
vices he does, with a Conſtancy hardly to 
be parallel'd in ſo politick and corrupt an 
Age as this 15. | 

What a noble and elevated Soul muſt a 

Man have, not to deſert his Friends when 
15 | | Fortune 
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Fortune has forſaken them? The Friend- 
ſhip and Averfion of moſt Men, is mea- 
fur'd by no other Rule than that of Intereſt. 
This is the firſt Spring that puts all their 
Wheels in motion, and attracts their good- 
liking or contempt. If they find you capa- 
ble of ſerving them, they'll carry their Com- 
2 and Reſpect even to adulation; 

ut if they conſider you as an unuſeful Per- 
ſon, you muſt think it well if you come 
off with rudeneſs, and without ill turns. 

*Tis difficult to avoid Envy in competi- 
tion for the ſame Employs. Men naturally 
love themſelves better than their Neigh- 
bours ; therefore they feel a ſecret Indigna- 
tion, if they ſee an Office or an Eſtate fall 
into another's Hands, which they would glad- 
ly have themſelves. This is a natural No- 
tion; but to envy others Preferments, not 
within our Sphere, is ſuch an odd buſineſs, 
as one would think there was no Example 
of. To do this, is as ridiculous as it was in 
that Colonel, who envy'd one of his Friends 
the great Biſhoprick the King had given 
him; or in that Abbot, who fell into the 
Spleen, becauſe a Perſon of his Acquain- 
tance, was made Lieutenant-General in the 
Army. 


We 
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We judge of others Merit, rather by their 
Affections than Underſtanding, having dif- 
ferent Notions of it, upon doing us a 
Diſcourteſy, from what we had upon their 
doing usa Kindnels : Inthe mean time, this 
Circumſtance does not alter their perſonal 
Qualities. We diſcover Senſe and Judgment 
in them, when they are ſtudious to obſerve 
our Excellencies, and obliging to excuſe our 
Imperfections, and ſet them in ſuch a light 
as removes them out of fight. 

We ſeldom do Juſtice to our ſelves, and 
rarely to other Men. The extream fond- 
neſs we have for our own Perſons, makes 
us impute all things to ourſelves. If the 
Queſtion be about a Reconciliation, our 
{elf eſteem magnihes the Injury, and leſſens 
the Deſert of the Satisfactions that are of- 
fer d. We are even vex'd to find the Ex- 
cuſes good, and taſt a ſecret Pleaſure in 
hearing the Perſons we don't love, abus'd : 
Their Elevation gives us painful Reflexions, 
wheti we ſee them rais'd above us by their 
petſonlal Merit, or Fortune. 

e high flight of Generoſity, in a 
Man, to venture to commend the extraor- 
dinary Talents of another, when he believes 
himſelf to excel in them. Tis rare to hear 
4 Poet praiſe fine Verfes he was not the 2 
| thor 
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thor of. A handſom Woman mentions an- 
other's Beauty either with Reſerve or Envy, 
never ſetting it off with due Expreſſions, to 
heit ghten the Idea of it. Soldiers common- 
ly 79 more Juſtice for each other ; for 
1 will take delight in recounting one an- 
other's noble Actions whereof they were 
only Spectators. 

A Man of any admirable Accompliſh- 
ment, or excelling Quality, ought not to 
expreſs a greedineſs of Applauſe, nor a 


ntempt for the Fools that don't do him 
Tlie 'Tis a wretched Puniſhment to 


ew one's Abilities before ſenſeleſs ſtupid 


People, that judge prepoſterouſly, that per- 
ceive not the Beauty of a Piece, nor diſtin- 


guiſh the flat and indifferent Part from the 


excellent and ſublime. But 'tis not, how- 
ever, the Author's buſineſs, to expoſe the 


ill Judgments they make on his Perfor- 


mance. 
If a Man could prevail 0 far with him- 


ſelf, as not to ridicule People for their il! 
Succeſſes „it would be a very eſtimable 


'Vertue ; but this is rarely to be met with, 


— 


the World! is ſo very cenſorious and ill- na- 


tur d. I could heartily wiſh People had a 


little 1 more of the Reſerve of that brave Man, 


Who upon reading an obſcure Book, not 
without 
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without its Beauties, aid, I bat he under- 
ſtood in it, he thought admirably fine, and 
doubted not but what he did, not underſtand, 
was of the like goodneſs. Row amiable and 
generous was ſuch a Carriage, and how 
iweet would the Commerce of humane Life 
be, if all Men form d their Conduct upon 
this Model! 

A Man may conquer his Animoſity that 
is founded on a real Cauſe : He may for- 
give thro' Generolity and Greatneſs of Soul. 
if he poſitively knows upon what his Com- 
plaints are grounded : But when the Quar- 
re] has no foundation, 'tis more durable, 
becauſe Reaſon knows not how to correct 
what it cant comprehend. Perhaps tis 
on this ſcore we find it harder to appeaſe 
the Squabbles of Women, whoſe Quarrels 
have commonly the moſt trivial and chime- 
rical Occaſions: Their Pride or Conceited- 
neſs will not ſuffer them to own they are in 
fault; ſo they perſiſt obſtinately in their 
Notions, which makes their Hatred ſo laſt- 
ing ; and if their flattering or intereſted 
Friends perſuade them never ſo little that 
their Reſentments are juſt, tis odds but they 
are never cur'd of them. 

Iis not always the beſt Method to.wed 
People to our Intereſt, by loading t = 
wit 
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with Benefits. They are aſſiduous and 
zealous ſo long as they ate in hopes, but 
ſo ſoon as ever they have obtain d their de- 
fires, their ardour cools. Promiſes put the 
Wheels in motion, but Preſents are a clog to 
them; whereas the courſe ſhould be juſt con- 
trary ; Gratitude ſhould redouble our Fer- 
vour, and give an Additional Zeal to our 
Benefactors, who were ſo generous and ob- 
liging, as to declare for us in ſuch Inſtances 
as wanted their Aſſiſtance. 995 
Great Benefactions are ſometimes inſtru- 
mental to Ingratitude, and diſengage the 
Client from his Patron, inſtead of retain- 
ing him in his [ntereſt, Theſe ſort of Peo- 


ple are only angrateful, becauſe they have 


been overmuch oblig'd, and they are wil- 
ling, at any rate, to caſt off ſo troubleſom 
a Burden. Bonnefoy ingenuouſly confeſſes, 
the fight of Martel makes him tremble ; 
and yet it was he that put him into a conſi- 
derable Poſt, in which he has got a great 
Eſtate, and maintain'd him againſt the Fa- 
ction of Court-Favourites, who deſign'd to 
diſgrace and reduce him to his primitive 
Condition. 

A Maa takes great delight in obliging 
Perſons of Honour and Gratitude; but it 
requires a vaſtly great and generous Soul, 
ii | 10 
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to do good to People of known Ingratitude, 
andwhich one already has had the proof of. 
Acknowledgement is a kind of Tribute due 
to the good Offices we receive, provided 
they come not from an Enemy e For ſuch 
Favours, inſtead of affecting us, ought ever 
to be ſuſpected. 

I1|-natur'd People are never won by Bene- 
fits 3 reſembling certain wild Beaſts, which we 
endeavour to tame by careſſing them; whoſe 
Paws are nevertheleſs always to be dreaded, 
and who ſometimes tear thoſe that feed 
them, Whatever a generous and zealous 
Friend was capable of undertaking for a 
Perſon dear to him, Iyſander has done for 
Maricour. He lent him great Sums of Mo- 
ney, to reſcue him from the Tyranny of his 
Creditors. He gave him the opportunity 
of ſhewing himſelf, and purchaſing a fine 
Poſt, of conſiderable Income, which fur- 
niſhes him with Eaſe and Plenty. Maricour 
notwithſtanding has betray'd this BenefaQor 
of his, by baſely cheating him of the Mo- 
ney he borrow'd, and unjuſtly accuſing him 
of an Affair that has itreparably wounded” 
his Reputation. 

Good Fortune is the frequent occafion of 
Ingratitude. A Man pretends not to know 
People that have ſeen him in unhappy Cir- 

O cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, or help'd him out of them. 
He even ſometimes hates the very Perſons 
that have done him important Services, 
keeping them at a diſtance, to be rid of 
the obligation of an Acknowledgment. An 
infallible Argument of Olympias wondrous 
Merit, is, that in her great Exaltation, ſhe 
protects thoſe that viſited her in a leſs ha 
py State, and ſhew'd their Friendſhip at a 
time, when her Riches were unequal to her 
admirable Qualities. 

We eaſily forget paſt Services, and ſel- 
dom conſtrain ourſelves to make our court 
to thoſe that are no longer capable of doing 
us any, Tis Hope alone that keeps us in 
Heart, and devotes us to thoſe, whoſe Cre- 
dit or Fortune may be of any uſe to us. 

Ingratitude is ſo baſe and ſcandalous a 
Vice, that to puniſh it, we need only aban- 
don the Ungratetul to their own Malignity, 
without troubling ourſelves about any other 
Revenge. With whatever Colours we pal- 
liate Ingratitude, whatever Daubings we 
uſe to blot out ſo infamous a Stain, tis im- 
poſſible to juſtity it to rational People. We 
have been oblig d, and we ought to be grateful, 
is a Rule without exception. 


The 
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The Reaſon of the World's abounding 
with Ingratitude, is the Giving with an ill 
Grace. Nothing captivates the Heart ſo 
much, as a Preſent obligingly made ; and 
on the contrary, nothing is ſo diſguſtful, as 
a Favour granted in a ſnarling way. No 
wonder then, we ſometimes diſoblige Peo- 
ple by gratifying their Deſires. 

'Tis ridiculous to inſult a Man with a 
Benefit, or mention it too often; and tis 
a wretched Perſecution to be told conti- 
nually of the Services we have done us. 
Theſe Repetitions turn one's Stomach, and 
provoke our Averſion to the Authors K 
ſuch Diſcourſes, which are look'd upon as 
Abuſes and Reproaches. 

Every Body 1s fall of Complaints againſt 
the ungrateful, and Ingratitude; but few 
apply themſelves to the cure of fo odious a 
Vice. Tis eaſy to forget the obligation of 
a Benefit ; the hopes of receiving new Fa- 
vours, diipoles to Ingratitude, when thoſe 
Hopes are fruſtrated. We have the fineſt 
Thoughts imaginable on the receit of a 
Bounty; but at laſt our natural Biaſs pre- 
vails, and we feel a ſtrange fund of Indiffe- 
rence for our Benefactors, nay, are ungrate- 
ful in our Returns for important Services. 
The leaſt Fault they are guilty of, in rela- 
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tion to us, turns the Scale, and bears it down 
to Ingratitude. 

One of the moſt common as well as moſt 
fatal Effects of Ingratitude, is the exciting 
the Hatred and Indignation of our Patrons 
their miſtaken Choice diſturbs and enrages 
them; and they omit nothing to revenge 
themſelves on the Perſons that have abus'd 
their Kindneſles, 

Men who are naturally ſelf-intereſted, , 
proportion their Gratitude to the Services 
they expect ; but there's no greater demon- 
{tration of what little ſtreſs there 1s to be 
ed on their Affection, than the Indiffe- 
rence they expreſs for thoſe they formerly 
ador'd, when they ceaſe to be Uſeful, and 
Fortune, good or bad, has chang'd the Si- 
tuation of the Affairs. 

We ought not to carry our Reflexions 
home to ourſelves, in the things our Friends 
deſire of us. We ſhould endeavour to pleaſe 
and ferve them to their minds, without 
even thinking of their Acknowledgments : 
A rational Soul is well-enough paid, by 
the Pleaſure it receives in obliging a be- 
lov'd Perſon, who is well deſerving of our 
Zeal. 

Our Flatteries or Contempt never keep 


a mean, with reſpect to Men in Place. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt they are upheld by Fortune, we pro- 
ſtitute our Praiſes, and carry our Devotions 
even to Adoration ; but no ſooner do they 
begin to decline and become verging to- 
wards Diſgrace, but all the World abandons 
them, rends their Reputation without mer- 
cy, and fails not to impute the cauſe of 
their Miſery to their ill Conduct. 3355 
Frequent Inſtances hereof are to be met 
with in the Courts of Princes. Tis certain 
this is a ſort of inchanted Ground, where 
a Man is not ſecure of maintaining his Poſt, 
with never ſo great Talents, vaſt Merit, 
or eſſential Services. The Luſtre of great 
Vertues dazles the jealous Eyes of ambiti- 
ous People, who can't bear being Out- ſhin d, 
nor pardon an importunate Deſert. This 
puts them upon play ing all ſorts of Engines, 
and recurring to the moſt ſordid and infa- 
mous Means, to worm them out of their 
Places, that they themſelves may skrew in- 

to them. [4 
'Tis a rare thing to ſee People ſo diſin- 
tereſted, as not to warp with the bent of 
their Inclination, when occaſion ſhall offer. 
Their Vertue is not ſo perfect as to be proof 
againſt the temptation of Gain, tho not to 
be come at, but by ſuſpected Means, and 
Ways indirect. If, in play, they can uſe 
' AJ Leger- 
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Legerdemain, they neglect not the ad van- 
tage. In dealings we may have with them, 
they commonly uſe Artifice and Tricking to 
ſecure their own Stakes, without troubling 
themſelves how others ſhall get off. 

Have no Converſation with People de- 
lighting i in Satyr and Raillery : Neither ex- 
pet any Kindneſſes from them after many 
Tears Friendſhip, whatever occaſions you 
may have for their Aſſiſtance. If you make 
any talſe Steps, they'll be ſure to laugh at 
you the firſt, and turn you into Ridicule. 
Theſe people reſemble ſome ſorts of wild 
Beaſts, whom there's no poſſibility of ta- 
ming; but they'll (till return to their ſalvage 
Natures, and claw their Keepers. 

People often think they act upon gene- 
rous and diſintereſted Motives; whilſt the 
ferment of ſome Paſſion intermingles, and 
deſtroys the Merit of a ſeeming vertuous 
Action. Tis not always from a true Zeal 
we exclaim againſt the Conduct of Perſons 
that furniſh us an handle for Reproach. 
'Tis Envy that opens our Mouths againſt 
the Luxury of State-Miniſters ; their lofty 
Houſes, rich Furniture, gilt Coaches, and 
magnificent Entertainments , or againſt the 
Credit and Power of Favourites. A Woman 


that cenſures 2nother whoſe Conduct is at- 
tack'd, 


> 
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tack'd, is ſeldom concern'd for her Refor- 
mation, but out of a more tickliſh Intereſt, 
or a ſecret jealouſy of her Beauty, endea- 
vours to ruin her, as ſhe thinks, dangerous 
Rival. add a 
Men alter their Politicks according to the 
different turn Peoples Affairs take to whom 
they are devoted. Generally ſpeaking, we 
may venture to ſay, that grateful People are 
Perſons of true Senſe, and worthy of the 
Favours they receive. It commonly hap- 
pens, that Men leaſt deſerving Benefits, 
are the moſt Ungrateful, and think them- 
ſelves never ſufficiently requited. Becauſe 
Frontin has done Iyſion ſome Service, who 
has nevertheleſs got him a Place of a Thou- 
{and Pounds a Year by his Intereſt, he com- 
plains he is hardly us'd, and really thinks 
his Pains but ill- recompens d. Tis likely 
he would ſtill complain, if Jen ſhould 
quit his own Eſtate and Preferment to 
him. | 
Gratitude ſhould have ſomething free in 
it, and nothing forc'd or conitrain'd. When a 
Man is only thankful out of a kind of Duty, 
and repays good Offices purely becauſe he 
has receiv'd them, he always diſcharges 
them with an aukward Grace. It requires 
2 great ſtock of Generoſity and Honour to 
O 4 be 
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be glad to ſee People we are extreamly ob- 
lig d to. The Ungrateful are always under 
conſtraint in the Company of thoſe that 
have loaded them with Benefits. 

People that have vaſt Notions of their 
own Merit, are cammonly ungrateful, be- 
cauſe they think every thing their due, that 
they are above taking notice of any Body, 
and that the leaſt advances, on their part, 
are a competent diſcharge for the greateſt 
Services People have done them. They 
compare themſelves with the Perſons they 
are oblig'd to, and finding ſo great a diſ- 
proportion, fe are not in the leaſt affeCt- 
ed with the moſt efſential Kindneſſes. Lu- 
cilia pretends, becauſe ſhe is handſom, that 
ſhe merits the nobleſt Sacrifices, and that the 
bare Pleaſure of ſeeing her, is ſufficient re- 
compence for all that's done for her : This 
is her peculiar Frenzy. She ſcarce vouch- 
ſafes to thank thoſe Friends that have mov'd 
every Stone to ſerve her; and when ſhe does 
it, tis with ſo unconcern'd a Look and lan- 
guiſhing a Tone, as makes it manifeſt ſhe 
has little or no Acknowledgment in her. 
There's very little difference betwixt the 
Morals of Women of this Age, and thoſe 
of honeſt Heathens. They acknowledge no 
other Laws than thoſe of their rm 
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and refer all things to this point. Being 
entirely taken up with the thoughts of 
pleaſing, they have no other care than to 
make their Days roul on pleaſantly, whilſt 
eſſential Duties make but a weak impreſſion 
on them. We ſometimes hear Women of 
this Character declare, they have no mind 
to be canoniz d; and that when they are 
upon the Declenſion, they'll think of grow- 
ing grave, like others, who politickly 
make that choice, when they have ſpent all 
their beſt Years in Mirth, Jollity and Plea- 
ſure. 

Conceited and preſumptive People are 
naturally Exceptious ; there muſt be no 
omiſſion in the Devoirs that are paid them; 
the leaſt Irregularity offends them, and ex- 
punges the remembrance of all paſt Benefits. 
When you have done all that is poſſible to 
ſatisfy them, if you fail in the leaſt circum- 
ſtance, they reckon all the reſt as nothing, 
and think this little Negligence acquits them 
from all manner of Obligations. 

Don't hope to have always Juſtice done 
you, but content yourſelf with the Glory 
and Reputation that are due to your good 
Actions. Don't be diſcourag'd, nor give 
way to your Indignation, tho' Men make 
but ill returns to your Obligations. Our 
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Duty is always to be done, without de- 
pending on the Acknowledgements of the 
World. What Glory has not Paulinus ac- 
quird by his heroical Proceedings on the 
behalf of Francion? He diſengag'd him from 
an unhappy Affair, by his Intereſt and his 
Money. The Wretch, inſtead of being 
touch'd with it, declard himſelf againſt 
Paulinus, and did all he could to provoke 
bim. His Magottry or Deſtiny plung'd him 
into freſh Confuſions, and he found himſelf 
neceſſitated to make new Applications to his 
abus d Friend. But Paulinus forgetting his 
Ingratitude and ill Turns, attempted againſt 
him, ſerv'd him with the ſame Zeal and Vi- 
gour, as if he had been the gratefulleſt 
Perſon alive. How glorious was this Con- 
duct! how ſublime this Vertue ! but of how 
rare, and almoſt inimitable a Practice ! 

Tis commonly a miſtaken piece of State, 
to refuſe the Preſents of our Friends: Tis 
ſometimes like wiſe the apprehenſion of be- 
ing oblig'd to Acknowledgments and reci- 
procal Returns; or elſe the diſeſteem ot the 
things they offer: In all caſes tis a bad ac- 
knowledgment of their kind Intentions. 
Theſe diſdainful and diſobliging Ways, 
juſtly exaſperate them, and infallibly cool 
the fervour of their Friendſhip. 
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Moſt Men have a wondrous faculty at In- 
ſinuation to gain their point; they load you 
with Civilities and Proteſtations of eternal 
Services; but when they have no farther 
hopes, they inſtantly 2 both the Benefit 
and the Benefactor: Nay tis much if they 
forbear to do ill Offices to their Patrons, or 
at leaſt to complain of them. 

Tis an ill-contriv'd Generofity to plunge 
one's {elf into Debt, to appear Magnificent. 
All Exceſs is vicious and blameable, and we 
can't forbear cenſuring their Conduct, who 
impertinently ſquander away their Money, 
and labour to make a Figure at their Credi- 
tors Expence : But yet their ridiculous Do- 
tage is more to be condemn'd, who abound- 
ing in Wealth, deny themſelves the Satiſ⸗- 
faction of enjoying it, as if they were Far- 
mers to their own Heirs. Avarice is the 
moſt miſerable of Paſſions, and we can have 
no other notion of the Covetous, than of 
People under a divine Malediction: They 
refuſe themſelves Neceſſaries, to leave others 
wherewithal to live in Splendor. One 
would think they confider'd their Eſtates 
as if they did not belong to them, ſo fear- 
tul are they of uſing them. They daily 
make new Acquifitions, and multiply their 
bogs of Gold and Silver, which to them os 
. ut 
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but : as a heap of Flints or Hob-nails, fince 
they make no. uſe of them. They ſuffer 
all the Inconveniences of Poverty, to have 
the whimfical Satisfaction of poſſeſſing im- 
menſe Riches. What a Madneſs is this ! 
Every Body knows that Harpagon, by mar- 
Tying, had Two Thouſand Pounds a Year. 
He choſe a Wife out -of the Lees of the 
People, whoſe Father had made his Fortune. 
Tis twenty Years ſince he marry'd, and has 
ſav'd almoſt all his Revenne ever ſince. 
Scarce has he Valets to ſerve him. He liv'd 
in a very convenient Houſe, which he has 
now ſold, to take another of leſs Rent, 
more ſtrait and incommodions. He loves 
the Country, where he had a pretty Eſtate, 
in a very pleaſant and healthy Situation. 
He has parted with it for ready Money, 
which he rouls in. Harpagon lives like ano- 
ther Timon, or filthy Cynick in his Tub, 
to have his Coffers ſtuffed with Crown pieces 
when he dies. Here's a fine Expedient ! 
If thoſe who can't prevail with themſelves 
to be genteel and generous, could at leaſt 
abſtain from ſcoundrel and. ſordid Ways, 
and from living in Greaſe and Naſtinels, 
we ſhould have ſome Indulgence for them, 
and pity them for the malignity of their Stars 
and Conſtitution. 4 
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'Tis a Cuſtom much in Practice, to ridi- 
cule a Man that commits a Fault, and to 
augment his Confuſion by Reproaches : The 
moſt moderate affect malicious Smiles, that 
are as provoking, as keen Reflexions. All 
this proceeds from a ſecret Pride, becauſe 
we are glad to fee others guilty of ſuch 
things as place them beneath us, and deſtroy 
their Reputation with the World. 


Of Sincerity. 


HE Knowledge of the Heart of Man 

15 not attainable but by long Expe- 
rience and much Reflexion. Men are ſo 
ingenious at diſguiſing themſelves, and ſo 
induſtrious at concealing their Thoughts, 
that it's impoſſible to penetrate into their 
true Intentions. They moſt commonly act 
by freak and caprice ; what pleaſes them 
to Day, diſguſts them to Morrow ; and a 
Man had need be very politick to find out 
what they like, and very pliant to comply 
with them. Moſt Men are unintelligible ; 
they talk and act directly contrary to their 
meaning. You muſt always interpret their 
Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe by the Rule of Contraries, fince 
their Hearts and Mouths, keep no intelli- 
gence betwixt them, They have neither 
good Faith nor Sincerity, are always mask'd, 
and have nothing natural. Such People are 
the bane of civil Society, againſt whom you 
muſt always be on-your guard, if you would 
not be deceiv d. 

Looks and Grimaces contribute nothing 
towards ſolid Vertue. Tis not ſufficient 
to appear an honeſt Man, unleſs you ef- 
fectually are ſo. But the way is to put on 
the Ourſide and Livery of Vertue, without 
being concern'd for the Subſtance and Rea- 
lity : Nay, what is very ſtrange, People 
commonly take more Pains to diſguiſe 
themſelves, and deceive the World, than it 
would coſt them to acquire thoſe fine Qua- 
lities that produce a ſubſtantial Merit. 

'Tisa very common cuſtom to flatter the 
Perſons we reſpect, and applaud all they 
ſay and do; but Sizcerity ſuffers by ſuch 
Practices, and is not confiſtent with an end- 
leſs Fawning and Adulation. We ſhould 
neither indulge our ſelves in cenſuring 
with too much freedom and preſumption 
for if nothing be more pernicious than a 
rank or envenom'd Flattery, nothing is 
more peſtering and troubleſom than a blunt 
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Sincerity, that ſays every thing without cau- 
tion or regard. | ; 

According to the preſent ſtate and ſitua- 
tion of our Morals, there is but ſmall hopes 
of reviving the Sincerity fo cheriſh'd by our 
Anceſtors, which was, as it were, the very 
Soul of their Converſations. All now con- 
liſts in vain Compliments, Artifice and 
Tricking ; to diſcover the real Sentiments of 
Men, you muſt give their Words the exact 
contrary Meaning. So perfect is their 
knack and cuſtom of Diſſembling, that they 
uſe diſguiſe even in the leaſt Trifles. Such 
Maxims are very repugnant to the Character 
of an honeſt Man. 

'Tis great Folly, as well as Cowardice, 
to ſpeak againſt one's Conſcience to pleaſe 
thoſe People we mean to cultivate and draw 


into our Intereſts. A Man of Honour, ought 


never to counterfeit, deceive, or lye; nei- 
ther ſhould he diveſt himſelf of his own 
Sentiments to put on borrow'd Notions, 
when they are unreaſonable. He ſhould 
not be obſtinately Stiff and Afﬀrontive in 
indifferent things, where a little more Com- 
plaiſance would unite People to his Intereſts. 
How often have Men miſcarried in their 
Affairs by a miſ-tim'd Sincerity, which only 
ſerves to ſour and exaſperate Peoples Minds 

againſt 
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no ſummum Bonum but their Intereſts, and 
prefer the tile before the Honeſtum, ſay, 
there's no Security in the World without 


_ Hypocriſy, and that a Man mult certain- 


ly be ruin'd that can't difſemble. They 
are but ill Managers, ſay they, that hand 
upon a rigorous and inflexible S7zcerity. 
We ought to careſs the People we hate and 
deſign to deſtroy ; and expreſs Eſteem and 
Reſpect, where we have nothing but Con- 
tempt. If theſe Subterfuges — Diſguiſes 
are abſolutely neceſſary to make one's For- 
tune, the honeſt Man mult bid farewel to 
it: And in this I can't but infinitely admire 
Alcidor's Character. He's placd in a nice 
Poſt, where he has a thouſand People to 
cultivate, whom he depends upon; People 
crabbed and difficult, and, by the ſituation 
of their Fortunes, grown peeviſh and un- 
practicable. Mean time, he has not the 
Daſtardy ſervilely to flatter them, nor to ap- 
plaud their frequent Injuſtices and Extor- 
tions. He tells them plainly what he thinks, 
and propoſes his Advice with ſo much Art, 
Inſinuation and Integrity, that they bear 
with him, and are forc'd to ſubmit in ſpight 
of the contrary Maxims ſuggeſted by their 
Profeſſion. | 
A Man 
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A Man of Honour-ſhould make it a Law 
to himſelf, never to ſpeak what he does not 
think, and to avoid whatever is falſe and 
too concerted; If you would not deceive 
any body, why all theſe Subterfuges? Ack 
and Speak naturally, and rack not your 
Brain to puzzel yourſelf as you do. Arti- 
fices, Diſguiſe and naughty Politicks, get 
you but little Credit, and are the ſigns of 
an ill Temper. If we baniſh Sincerity, we 
muſt renounce the World; for without it, 
civil Society is a kind of Kid-napping; we 
try all practices to abuſe, gull and ſurprize 
the People we converſe with. A Man flat- 
ters and careſſes you to your Face, whilſt 
his Thoughts are quite contrary to his Words. 
He tells you, in your Misfortunes, that he 
is concern'd for your Miſery, and that your 
Merit deſerv'd a better Deſtiny ; but as 
ſoon as your back is tutn'd, the fame Per- 
{on rails againſt you, and inſults you, ſay- 
ing, Fortune has done juſtice to your want 
of Merit, and that your irregular Conduct 
is the cauſe of all your bad Succeſſes. There's 
I know not what Cowardice and Baſeneſs 
in this Treatment; and a Man that has any 
notions of Honour, can't be guilty of this 
fraudulent dealing. What do you mean, 
Moricet, by your barren Embraces! You 
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load Lyſidor with Careſſes and Praifes, and 
cry him up to the Stars, nay put him in pa- 
rale] with the ſublimeſt Genius's : Yet as 
ſoon as you leave him, you tell me he is a 
Simpleton and an Enthuſiaſt, that fancies 
himſelf a Wit, but has not common Senſe. 
If you have not the power to undeceive him 


and open his Eyes, at leaſt don't feed his 


Folly,” by applauding his Extravagances, 
You tell him, with an Air of Zeal, you 
are one-of his Friends, and he believes you, 


Lou praiſe the publick Action he bas done, 


and:4ull him aſleep by your praiſes, as by 
the Song bf the Syrezs. Your Flatteries 
poſſeſs him with a new degree of Preſump- 
tion, and give an additional Luſtre to his 
Rzidicule, which he'll never be cur'd of. 

A Man of Integrity with excellent Senſe, 
is commonly made the property of a crafty 
Knave of but indifferent Underſtanding ; 
yet who has the Art to diſguiſe himſelf, 
and boggles at no Baſeneſs to come at his 
Ends. Aleippus is univerſally known to 
have a fine and nice Wit, with an exact 
Judgment; and has been truſted with Buſi- 
neſs of great importance, which he has ma- 
nag'd with admirable Skill. In the mean 
time he has been trick'd by Onufer, who is 
but a Fool; yet has his Eye intent upon his 

| Intereſt, 
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Intereſt, without any regard to the rules of 
Honour or Juſtice. 3-20 
| Wheedling and decoying are ſtains to ei- 
vil Society, and the ſigns of a weak Soul. 
How wretched are you to careſs People 
you hate, and wiſh them a thouſand Miles 
off you. It would be leſs diſhonourable 
to let them underſtand your true Senti- 
ments z for hereby they would know what 
to truſt to, and might precaution themſelves 
againſt your ill Deſigns. There's no Pru- 
dence can be proof againſt the Impoſtures 
of a Man that tells you, with a fallacious 
Air, you may depend upon him; that he 
will always be ready to-ſacrifice himſelf for 
you; that his Fortune, Friends and Intereſt 
are all at your Service, if under this fine 
ſnew there lurks a ſerpentine and double 
Mind, and out of ſome ſecret Reſentment 
he is reſolv'd to ruin You. How is it poſlible 
to miſtruſt ſuch treacherous pretences ? How 
is it poſſible to avoide the Snares of one, that 
employs the very Characters of Friendſhip 
to deceive you? That makes pretended 
Confidences to ſteal your Secret from you, 
and promiſes you all kinds of Aſſiſtance at 
the time he is ſeeking the means of your 
Deſtruction? | 
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In our Promiſes to our Friends, we ought 
not to uſe Subterfuges, Equi vocation, or 
mental Reſervation; for by failing in Sin- 
cerity and our Words, we looſe our Repu- 
tation. People generally promiſe haſtily 
whatever is deſir d of them, without being 
ſure they have either power or inclination 
to perform it. This Levity expoſes them 
to the Contempt of thoſe they thus abuſe. 
When a Promiſe is made, it onght to be 
diſcharg'd as ſoon as may be, without ma- 
king the Expectants Janguiſh. It's giving 
doubly, to give with a good grace. It looks 
as if we repented of our Obligation, when 
we are backward to accompliſh it. If you 
deſire Polyglot to aſſiſt you in a Matter of 
' conſequence, he promiſes you without any 
heſitation ; he likewiſe. promiſes Nicaiſe and 
| Denys in the ſame manner. You return to 
44 his Lodgings to enquire what ad vances he 
has made in your Buſineſs ; he has not ſo 
much as thought of you; he'll amuſe you 
'a long while ; he'll regale you with Kifles 
and Embraces; but that's all the recom- 
pence you muſt have for the Journeys you 
make and the Attendance: you pay to him. 
Why ſhould you, Polyglot, amuſe People 
with barren Complements, when you have 
neither the Deſire nor Capacity to do them 
real Services ? There's 
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There's a vaſt difference 5 Since 
rity and an itching deſire of Talking, that 


makes us open ourſelves to all ſorts of peo- 


ple in indiſcreet Confidences. Sincerily, 
ſhould have nothing raſh or fooliſh in it: 
It does not oblige you to tell ſillily all you, 
know, or to expoſe your inſide to inquiſi- 
tive Perſons, that endeavour to ſift you, 
and ſteal your Secrets. Maintain a reſolute. 
Reſerve before People of this Charadter,, 
who often abuſe the Secret you impart to. 
them, Eſpecially take great care to avoid. 
the Snares laid for you by certain Women. 
that have Merit, and uſe a thouſand Artifi- 
ces to make you diſcover: TheNatural Weak- 
neſs we are under with reſpect to that Sex, 
the ambition to pleaſe a Woman we love, 
or to obtain what we deſire, are all apt to; 
expoſe us to the commiſſion of great Faults, 
and long repentances. The confiding in 
a Woman he lov'd,. has coſt Clarimon his 
Liberty and Fortune ; the deceitful Gipſy 
betray'd him, and divulg d his Secrets that 
were injurious to Perſons of high Birth, 
who omitted nothing to be reveng'd on Cla- 
rimon's ſatyrical Strokes and affrontive De- 
ſcriptions. A Man muſt be under great 
Solicitude, that has intruſted Women with 
a very important Secret; as being neither 
of Miſtreſſes 
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Miſtreſſes of their Hearts nor Tongnes. To 
day they are your Friends, to morrow 
they'll rail bitterly at you; but yet, for 
all that, you cant withhold your Secrets 
from them; a Fault not incident to, not 
pardonable in, a wiſe Men. 
Suincerity is, perhaps, one of the ſhorteſt 
Cuts to arrive at the Eſteem of Men. is 
better honeſtly to confeſs one's Infirmities, 
than to uſe ſo many Subterfuges in conceal- 
ing them from the publick, that knows well 
enough what it onght to believe. What ad- 
vantage to the Women, pretendedly Verty- 
ons, is that Artifice they employ to deceive 
the World > They have but little Thanks for 
all their Politicks. In publick they ſeem ta 
be allarm'd and take fire at a Word ever ſo 
little free, but in private they are more fa- 
miliar and tame, and aſſume great Liberties. 
Norine has long ated the Farce ſo artfully, 
as to paſs for a modeſt Woman, tho ſhe was 
a Wanton in her Soul. By misfortune ſhe 
fell into the hands of a hare-brain'd Spark, 
who has betray'd' her, and ſhewn her Let- 
ters to all that had the curioſity to read them. 
Never was ſeen ſo much Coquettry, and ſo 
corrupt a Heart, under ſo compos d a Coun- 
tenance. What is not a Woman capable of 
under the influence of a violent Paſſion? 
885 * | can't 
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ſhould love ſo much to difgitife cee ves: 
They ſeem {till to be upon the Stage; their 
Geſtures, Words, and Motions of theft 
Eyes and Gate, are all concęited. Dot 
think to pleaſe, by departi ug thus flo 
ture? A Man naturally melancholy and 
heavy, would act the agreeable and merty 
Fart, but that Mirth and Diverſion, which 
is the reſult of ſo much Labour, is very flat 
and inſipid. Another on the cohtt; ty; n4- 
turally volatile and mercurial, affe 4 lid. 
died Gravity, that throws him off his 2 
per. They reaſon prepbſterouſly; 
put on theſe borrow'd Airs to pleaſe, ede 
as they directly ſtifle all they may have <plek- 
fing in them, which can have no effe 
farther than it follows Nature, which woll 
never be forc'd. All that is extravagant 13 
diſguſtful to People of good Taft. 
Sincerity ſometimes aſſes for Ruſticity 
and Rudeneſs. We ſee People of a fine 
and delicate Judgment, and a juſt Penetra- 
tion, who notwithſtanding all their Know- 
ledge are the Cullies of Fools who hàve no 
Sincerity, and who apply all the little Wit 
they have to deceive thoſe they converſe 
| ith, who yet have no ſuſpicion of their 
Shams. 
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We find People of 4 particular Country, 
that have all = difficulty | in the world to 
ſpeak their Thoughts; they have ſtill ſome 
ambiguity and reſerve in their Diſcourſe, 

d give you the moſt frivolous Trifles un- 
= the ſeal of Secrecy. There are a thou- 
ſand things, we qught to truſt to the Diſcre- 
tion gf the People we converſe with, and 
ought. not to be made Myſteries ; and. it 
would. be ridiculous to be ſhy, of them to 
gur Friends. From this Rule muſt be ex- 
cepted the Secrets that may be prejudicial to 


| a. third Perſon, for thoſe are not to be men- 


ion d to our Friends, and they can't take 
it ill, if they come to underſtand they ha ve 
not been truſted with them. . - 

Whatever Merit a Man has, or. Aſcendent | 
he ſuppoſes himſelf-to have over others, he 
ought to ſubmit to Reaſon, hearken to per. 
ſons of good Senſe. to profit by their Ad- 
vicẽ, and recover from his Errors. He ought 
likewiſe to have the Uprightneſs and Since: 
rity to lay open the ſtate of his Affairs with- 
out diſguiſe and ſubterfuge. How can you 
expect EE ſhould ſpeak juſtly to an Affair, 
- — you hide. from them the main End 
and deciſive Point? The Advices they give 


you can only beat the Buſh, . and never tend 
fo the Head of the Buſineſs you conſult 


abour. | There 
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There are People that place all their Po- 
liteneſs in paying Civilities to all-Comers, 
without diſtinction of Quality or Merit. 
They lure them on with frivolous Compli- 
ments and indefinite offers of Service; and 
for ſome time impoſe on them by theſe Ap- 
pearances. They are applied to as long as 
there is any hopes of Service; but they are 
deſpis'd at Jaſt, when the vanity of their 
Promiſes appears by their frequent Diſap 
pointments. - Is it nat better * ly 
to confeſs to our Solicitors; that what they 
deſire is beyond our power, and that we are 
ſorry we are incapable of granting their Re- 
queſts? This plain- dealing is a mortifica- 
tion to vain People, who are affraid of de- 
grading themſelves from the great Opinion 
the World has of their Intereſt 3 but it's 
much worſe, whea tis found, by Experi- 
ence, how (ſhort and limited is the Ted- 
der. 1 i} 9y 00 

We are under no Obligation to love all 
ſorts of People ; that being a matter which 
requires both Choice and Judgment. But 
it's a baſe way of dealing, to load People 
we dont love, with barren Caraſſes, and to 
amuſe them with demonſtrations of a falſe 
and deluſory Friend hip. They depend up- 
on your Word, they rely on the Aſſiſtance 
you 
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you have promis'd ;: but it you'll fail them in 
their Neceſſity, * they, at laſt, diſcover 


the impoſture of your Pretenſions. 


The reaſon why there are ſo few ſincere 
People. i in the World is, that all Men love 
to de flatter d ; and Complaiſance is a cer- 
tain means to gain their Friendſhip. Tis 
—_ an infallible way to win them, to 

rags ect them, approve their Me- 
— an ement, and to praiſe them 
pertinently and in ſeaſon. The moſt ſevere 
are touch d with a wel-manay'd Commen- 
Tas and they receive pure Flattery as a 
lawful Tribute; 'becauſe they don't know 
themſelves, but are miſguided by the preju- 
dices of an imaginary Merit. 

Perſons of great Worth, are often expos d 
to the Slanders and Abuſes of thoſe that 
envy them; who calumniate them, as much 
as pbſſible, to ruin them. The indifferent 
Auditors approve by their Looks and Ge- 
ſture the diſhonourable things they ſay; 
which is a cowardly. and miſ-placd Com- 
plaiſance. A Man ſhould have ſo much Sin- 
eexity and Generoſity, as to declate on the 
ſide of an honeſt Man, wrongfully attack'd, 
and deſerted by every body; and tis a 
ſhameful piece of Cowardice to decry Peo- 
ple out of Complaiſance, and only make 

court 
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court to Fools in place, who declare againſt 

them. | 
There's nothing more dangerous in the 
Commerce of the World, than a Friend 
who talks unſinoerely. We naturally miſtruſt 
an Enemy, and guard ourſelves againſt his 
Stratagems and ill Deſigns. But we don't 
ſaſpe& one we fancy in our Intereſts ; we 
govern ourſelves by his Advice, and conſe- 
quently are expos d to falfe Meaſures in our 
Conduct, if he be ſo treacherous as to be- 
tray us. - 4 x 1 
Tris a rare thing to have People correct 
their Faults: The Reaſon, if I miſtake not, 
is, they don't conſider them as ſuch, and 
ſo are leſs affected with them, therefore are 
not at the Pains of ſeeking Remedies. But 
it's much worſe when they applaud and boaſt 
of certain things they ought to bluſh for. 
A Man practis d in fraudulent Devices, and 
aiming to accompliſh his Deſigus by ambi- 
guous Means, does not think himſelf a Knave 
but conceives his Cunning to be a lawful In- 
duſtry. A gallanting Woman flatters her- 
ſelf tis allowable to make uſe of her Ad- 
vantages, and diſplay her Charms for Con- 
queſts, either to make her Fortune, or ſuc- 
ceed in her intriguing Projects. People un- 
der this Diſpoſition, are far from a ng 
their 
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their Faults in which they. take a fort. o of 
Pleaſure and Delight. 

Women upon the declenſion, endeavour 
by all kinds of Arts to repair and make up 
the decays of Age, nay fancy the Grimaces 
of a ſcrupulous Modeſty will make amends 
for the loſs of Merit and Beauty. Others, 
who will not yet quit the poſt of Handſom- 
neſs, entrench themſelves within Dreſs, 
Finery, and the Luſtre of their falſe Com- 
ider which they ſtill buy of the honeſt 

aker, to replaſter, as well as may be, the 
Cracks and Flaws in their Beauty. The 
Men are not extreamly oblig'd to them for 
all theſe pains they take for them. For what 
can be more diſgultful and loathſom, than 
an old Women daub'd and plaſter'd, and 
who has fill'd up the Wrinkles of her Fore- 
head with Pomatum and Ceruſe > Who could 
forbear Jaughing to ſee old Emilia's glaring 
Cheeks? Her Face reſembles a Death's-head, 
pairited white and red ; and yet ſhe thinks 
of pleaſing, and will "Gill le the World, 
on which ſhe doats now more than ever. 
How much to be pitied i is this Dotage in an 
Age ſo decrepit as Emilia's ? 

I think a Woman much to be pitied, who 
has not the power to become ſtaid and re- 
gol, after ſhe has play'd a younger Path 

W 
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when the Fire of her Eyes no longer ſpar- 
kles, when her Charms are worn out, 
fine, when ſhe is forſaken of the World, 
ſhe ought to quit it out of Policy. Tis a 
ſhame ler her, and a Triumph to the young, 
to expoſe in all Companies the ruins of a 
ſhatter'd Beauty. Let it be Choice or Ne- 
ceſſity, it becomes a Woman to put on So- 
briety when ſhe's no longer Palatable. Tis 
a wretched Character that of an antiquated 
Coguet, whoſe Paſſions are (till as ſprightly 
and vigorous as ever, tho ina worn and de- 
Crepit Body. 

Impoſtures are uſually as fatal to Cheats, 
as to thoſe that are cheated by them. All 
the Gain that commonly reſults from a piece 
of Knavery, is the ſhame and guilt of hav- 
ing acted a Part wholly unworthy the Cha- 
racter of an honeſt Man. 

Of all Deceivers, there are none we can 
leſs ward againſt,than Impoſtors and Cheats 
in matters of Religion; becauſe the Mind 
being prejudic'd, Sonde not Reaſon, nor 
even gives itſelf time to practice any. Peo- 
ple ſhut their Eyes ſo, as not to perceive 
their manifeſt Diſorders, and excuſe their 
Violences and moſt ubreſaonable Extrava- 
gafices. 'Tis a religions and good Man, 
lay they, chat will be far from doing any 
thipg 
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thing againſt his Conſcience, They. dive 
not to the bottom of this Myſtery of Ini- 
quity, and ſo the Man is abſolutely juſtified, 
It he happens to be engag d in any trouble- 
ſom Affair, then the whole Faction flies to 


his Reſcue : Tis an Affair (ſay they with- 


out more ado) that God is concern'd in. 
Tis doing him Service to engage in it, and 
all good People are oblig d to take his part; 
and what is ſtrange, Perſons of this Cha- 
racter won't ſtick to decry all their Oppo- 
_ with envenom'd Calumny and Slan- 
er. | | 
A Man that puts on the Vizor of Reli- 
gion, takes all Meaſures to perſuade the 
World of his Devotion, affecting all the di- 
ſtinguiſning Characters, the Ways, the 
Language, and Miens of Reformation; tho 
at the bottom he wants the Eſſentials, and 
has his Paſſions as reſtleſs and violent as 
any others can have. He has no other aim 
in his pretended fondneſs for Vertue, than 
to eſtabliſh his Reputation, and obtain his 
Ends. He would find no reliſh in practi- 
ſing good Works, if he had not the Art to 
make the moſt of them. In a corner of a 


Popiſb Houſe you find an Oratory, with a 


Magazine of Reliques: But in the reſt of 


. 


the Appartments you meet with all the 
1111 marks 
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marks of Heathen Vanity, ſumptuous Fur- 
niture, and Pictures, not very apt to in- 
ſpire Devotion. The Conduct of theſe 
People is one perpetual Forgery, and there's 
no Si in their Profeſſion. But this 
Trade is very unprofitable; in vain they 
diſguiſe themſelves ; they let flip now and 
then ſome Marks to know them by; a piece 
of Knavery nicely palliated, but diſcover'd 
in the end; an Affair they have ſhuffled in, or 
an eſſential Injury done their Neighbour z all 
this opens a Proſpect to the bottom of their 
Hearts, and manifeſts their Unfincerity. 
Tis much the ſame as with Miſers, who 
would ſometimes counterfeit the magnifi- 
cent Perſon, to waſh off the Stains of their 
Avarice, In the things they do for-their 
Juſtification, they always leave ſome Strokes 
of their Character, which undeceive us. 
The religious Hypocrites always flatter 
themſelves, that they act their Parts ſo well, 
and ſo impoſe on the World, that no body can 
perceive their Sleight of Hand. And as they 
have the Art of ſtreightning or looſning 
the Ties of Conſcience, they form to them- 
ſelves Principles ſutable to their Paſſions, 
and want no pretences to excuſe the groſ- 
ſeſt and blackeſt Crimes. All the Scandal 
they raiſe to ruin thoſe they don't love, is 
$3 Charity, 
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Charity, they ſay, in diſcrediting Vice and 
perſecuting vicious People. If any one that 
is not their Friend, or in their Faction, has 
any eminent Quality that gives them um- 
brage, immediately their pretended Zeal 
for the Glory of God ſuggeſts to them the 
breaking his Meaſures, and oppoſing him 
in all he ſays or does; for they have no 
inclination that any good ſhould be done 
unleſs they or their Friends have all the 
Glory of it. Hence proceed thoſe devout Fa- 
ctions, and offenſive and defenſive Leagues 
to raiſe or ſink the Reputation of whom 
they pleaſe, whilſt no Body dares complain 
of them; ſince all thoſe fine Politicks and 
Subterfuges they uſe to diſguiſe bad Inten- 
tions, skreen them from all Cenſure. 
Without Sincerity, we find no Pleaſure 
or Security in Converſation. We ought not 
to. uſe double-dealings with our Friends, if 
we would long preferve them. Confidence 
is the Cement and Charm of Friendſhip 
and we have no reſerve for a Friend we be- 
lieve to have Sincerity and Diſcretion. We 
diſcover to him without ſcruple, out De- 
ſigns and Infirmities, and hide nothing from 
his privacy, becauſe we depend on his Pru- 
dence and Fidelity : But we ought to be 
more retentive with indifferent Perſons z for 
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tis acting agaiaſt good Senſe and our own. 
Intereſts, to go and give a Hiſtory of all 
our Affairs to People we hardly know, and 
who are aſtoniſh'd at our Familiarity grown 
up ina Moment. Tis the weak fide of vain 
People who are wonderful fond of publiſh- 
ing and producing themſelves ; but they are 
very tireſom and fatiguing in imparting their 

my ſterious Trifles. * 
_ Men at preſent, make no pretenſions to 
Sincerity, nor trouble their heads about the 
want of it; and indeed are too careleſs in 
that particular: Inſtead of Honeſty and Sin- 
cerity; we find nothing but Artifice, Diſ- 
guiſes, and oftentimes Treachery in the 
Commerce of the World. We ire amaz'd 
to find ourſelves betray'd by People we en- 
tirely truſted, who declare againit us on all 
occaſions wherein we have moſt need of 
their aſſiſtance; Theſe are Blows we never 
recover, for they leave mortal Wounds in 
our Souls. We ſeldom pardon this want of 
Fidelity, whatever pretenſions we may make. 
The Heart always retains a ſecret Biiter- 
neſs; and if we ever make a falſe Step of 
this nature, we muſt no longer reckon on the 
Benevolence of our Friends. 
| Thoſe who ſeem ſo much afflicted wich 
the loſs of their Relations, have commonly 
| inward 
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inward Sentiments very oppoſite to their 
ontward Appearances. A good Wit among 
the Antients has very well deſcrib d people of 
this Character. He ( ſays that Petſon) who 
was reſold to expire upon the Tomb of his 
Wife, appears in a Banquetting- Hall : He 
plucks off his Hair, and crowns himſelf with 
Flowers : He makes a ſhew of abhorring Life 
and now he is ſeen to comb and adorn himſelf, 
may ſmile upon all the World with the (ſame 
Eyes that appear'd before drown'd in Tears, 
"Tis certain we often fee grand Comedians in 
this particular. The Joy of the Inheritance 
extinguiſhes the Grief that was due to the 
deceas'd. 
I have a lamentable opinion of thoſe Ma- 
chinal ſort of People that always ſpeak 
by weight and meaſure, and uſe a thou- 
| ſand Diiguiſes to conceal their Sentiments. 
Moſt of the Matters that enter into the 
Commerce of Lite, don't deſerve ſo great 
Precautions, and ſuch myſterious Actings. 
We have a much better opinion of thoſe 
who would not ſeem more Politick than 
the People they have to deal with. When 
you ask Barrus how he does, or what a 
clock tis, he ſeeks Expreſſions to give you 
a preciſe anſwer; ſo feartul he is any Word 
ſhould eſcape him from which you might 
raw 
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draw Conſequences to his prejudice. In the 
Narrative he gives you of the moſt frivo- 
lous Matters, he is under ſo great a torture 
and conſtraint, as puts his hearers in equal 
pain, who would be glad to be deliver'd 

from his impertinent Secrets. | 
Few People apply themſelves to get rid 
of their Faults, and plant real Vertues in 
the room of them. Contented with Ap- 
pearances, they would have the honour 
and reputation of Vertue, without the 
trouble and merit of it; and are more care- 
ful to diſguiſe their Vices and ill Qua- 
lities, than to cure them. Artifice, Diſ- 
guiſe and ſeeming Vertues ſerve inſtead of 
real ones, and the moſt dextrous Impoſtors 
paſs for the moſt meritorious Men, tho, 
at the bottom, they want the common Prin- 
ciples of Honeſty. theſe people bear a 
great reſemblance to Commedians, who act 
ſeveral Characters in Masks, and change 
their Habits according to the different Parts 
they play. Theſe are the Politicks of Knaves, 
whoſe whole care and contrivance is to diſ- 
guiſe themſelves, fo as to dazle weak Peo- 
ple that believe them honeſt Men, tho' their 
Honeſty be nothing but Grimace. How 
many People has Darimon ſeduc'd by delu- 
ve Appearance! The World would (ill 
"WY queftiof 
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queſtion his being a Rogue, had he not 


made a Break that almoſt intereſted all Exg- 
land in it. People were ſo fully perſua- 
ded. of his Honeſty and Sincerity, and the 
good condition of his Affairs, that they de- 
poſited great Sums in his Hands on his bare 
Word, but they quickly chang'd their Opi- 
nions upon the noiſe of his going off with 
their Money. 6 

Women are more Ingenious than Men at 
diſguiſing their Sentiments and Inclinations. 
Many ot them paſs for Modeſt, becauſe 
they have the Art to put on an affected 
Gravity to conceal their little Correſpon- 
dences. The moſt Politick amongſt them 
often paſs for Innocents; they ſeem to bluſh 
in publick for the freedom of a Word; but 
in private they are not ſo ſcrupulous; they 


| haughtily reprehend the moſt inconſiderable 


Peccadillo's in others, whilſt their own Con- 
ſciences give them ſmart Reproofs. They 
enjoy this falſe Reputation till ſome glaring 
Adventure breaks forth and betrays the 
Myſteries they have conceal'd with ſo much 
Artifice. Then the Publick, being diſabus d, 
opens its Eyes upon their Conduct, and ob- 
ſerves a thouſand thinas that were forgiven 
them upon their preſum'd Modeſty and Re- 


ularity. 
; 'Tis 
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'Tis too extravagant a Satyr to ſay of 
Women, that their Souls are no leſs painted 
than their Faces; that they hive Artifice in 
all their Words, and moſt of their Actions, 
but eſpecially in their Tears, which flow as 
often as they have occaſion for them. Tis 
certain, generally ſpeaking, Women are 
more Artificial and Politick than Men ; and 
have more addreſs to diſguiſe their real 
Sentiments : This 1s the reaſon that Men 
are ſo often their Cullies, and take the de- 
monſtrations of a counterfeit Paſhon for real 
Kindneſs and Affection. 

A Man muſt be Sincere beyond the Stan- 
dard of our preſent Manners, to talk inge- 
nuouſly to People who ask Ad vice upon 
certain Matters to court our Flattery; for 
tis eaſy to obſerve acroſs all their Grimace, 
that it is rather Praiſes than Counſel they 
conſult us for. A Man comes to ſhew you 
his Book, which he thinks a Malter-piece. 
He proteſts, at firſt, he'll ſtand to your De- 
ciſions, as to ſo many Oracles: But he takes 
fire at the firſt Word you criticiſe, and leaves 
you in diſcontent to ſeek ſomebody elſe 
more Eaſy and more Fooliſh, to applaud 
him thro' Stupidity and Complaiſance. Tis 
not with a deſire of Reformation that cer- 


tain People ask your Counſel about their 
"SY Conduct; 
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Conduct; their reſolution is taken before 
you are conſulted: But their deſign is to 
have your approbation, and engage you in 
their Intereſts ; for if you are Sincere, and 
tell them what diſad vantageous Rumours 
are ſpread concerning them, the alteration 
of their diſconcerted Looks betrays them, 
and diſcovers their true Sentiments, with the 
vexation your Sincerity gives them: And 
you come off very well if they don't recom- 
pence your charitable Advice with ſome 
blunt Remonſtrances or keen Reproach. 
How many Faults would be avoided in 
Converſation with the World, if we lov'd 
rather to be advis'd than flatter d? But a 
tender Delicacy for ourſelves renders the 
Name of Cenſor odious; whereas they that 
flatter us, and ſeem to approve our Senti- 
ments, are thought much more agreeable 
People. Thus you ſee the reaſon of our 
growing Grey, with all thoſe Imperfections 
that poiſon our Merit; whether we don't 
perceive them, or that the Complaiſances 
of our fawning Friends make them appear 


inconſiderable, and prevent our neceſſary 


cautions for the cure. Theſe illegitimate 
Praiſes, abſurdly beſtow'd, have another 
ill effect, which is, that when our ſincere 
Friends endeavour by good Advice to bring 
us 
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us to Conſideration, we look upon them as 
ſevere and importunate Criticks, that exag- 
gerate Matters, and take a malicious plea- 

ſure in unmercitully cenſuring what deſerves 
no Cenſure. Tis a miſtaken Delicacy to 


refuſe the Advice of all but Perſons of great 
Merit ; for what matters it from whence it 


. comes, provided it be uſeful? A Fool is 


not a Fool in every thing, and he may 
ſometimes rectify People wiſer than himſelf. 
The clear-ſighted don't always fee what the 
leſs illuminated perceive, becauſe ſelt-love 
miſleads us, and makes us take falſe mea- 
ſures. | 

'Tis an 11] Method of making Friends to 
ſet up for a publick Cenſor; it makes a 
Man regarded as a Miſanthrope. How comes 
it then, that we find ſo many Perſons always 
ready to give Ad vice; ſqueamiſh, uneaſy 
People, diſſatisfied with and diſſatisfy ing 
every Body ? If you'd live at Peace with 
all Mankind,concern yourlelf with no Body 
but yourſelt and your own Affairs. Leave 
others at liberty to live after their own fa- 
{hion, provided you have not undertaken 
for their Conduct, nor are anſwerable for 
it to the Publick. 

We often draw upon us very ungrateful 
Kepartees by being too Sincere; but neither 


Q 4 ought 
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ought we to have the cowardly Complai- 
ſance of (ome People, who praiſe in pub- 
lick what they blame in private; who be- 
tray their own. Sentiments, and have not 
the courage to ſpeak what they think, for 
fear of angting tbe People they would pleaſe. 
Would it not be better to give them ſome 
little diſturbance, by „incere Advice, than 
abandon them to their ill Fate? It becomes 
a fai hful and diſintereſted Friend, to ſet 
his Friend right, who has not always Light 
enough to guide him. Tis a nice matter, 
I confeſs, and demands great precautions 3 
becauſe we meet with few but are diſguſted 
with our Counſels, and exprels a coldneſs 
for thoſe thar meddle with their Affairs, 
unleſs they eſpoute their Sentiments. This 
ought not to diſcourage us from giving 
them our Advice when they want itz and 
they always want it when they are in danger 
of committing any conſiderable Fault. If 
they expreſs any Indignation when we take 
upon us to redreſs them, we muſt endea- 
your to inſinuate into their Humours by 
gentle and engaging ways; it being not al- 
ways the Counſel that diſturbs, ] but the 
manner of giving it. The way is artfully 
to inſinuate that the Publick is offended at 
their ane 5 "that their Intentions are, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, the beſt in the World; but they 
have not ſufficient care to ſave Appearances 
which are the ground of judging. When 
we uſe all theſe Precautions, and make Men 
ſenſible our diſcourſe is founded on pure 
Friendſhip, unleſs they be whimſical to the 
higheſt degree, or ridiculouſly nice, tis im- 
poſſible they. ſhould take the Advice amils. 
But tho they ſhould expreſs any Reſentment, 
a ſincere Friend can never reſolve to be un- 
juſtly ſilent upon the Faults of his Friends, 
when they may render them ridiculous, or 
be very prejudicial to their Character. We 
are always the laſt to perceive our own Fail- 
ings. The ſame Perſons that give others 
very ſalutary Counſels, are blind to what 
reſpects themſelves, and fancy they have 
nothing to be blam'd-in them. They don't 
diſcover the Precipice till they are fallen into 
it, and there's no recovery. 

The cuſtomary fault of People pretending 
to Complaiſance, is to want Sizcerity ; they 
chuſe rather to applaud Impertinences than 
[peak their genuine Thoughts. This ram- 
pant Complaiſance grows inſipid, and does 
little Honour to the Author, who would 
inſinuate into another's Mind by it. Tis 
not Reaſon they conſult in their Diſcourſes; 
they give in their Tec and No according to the 
Caprice 
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Caprice of the Speaker, and have not the 
aſſurance to oppoſe the moſt irrational foo- 
liſh thing, The Spirit of Contradiction is 
alſo very diſagreeable in Converſation, and 
no Body cares to have to do with People 
that make a perſonal Quarrel about every 
thing they ſay. The grand Rule to pleaſe, 
is to accommodate yourſelf to the Genius - 
of People, toſtudy their Inclinations, and 
faſhion your own accordingly ; to commend 
them when they do any thing commenda- 
ble. But Sincerity ought not to ſuffer by 
it ; nor ſhould you intoxicate them with 
Flattery, -when they do things meriting 
Reproof. | 
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E can't be too curious in the choice 
of Company we keep 3 whereas 
the generality of Men embark in Acquain- 
tance without reflexion or diſtinction, gi- 
ving themſelves up to the firſt they meet, 
without examining whether he be fit for 
them or not. He that would reap any Be- 
nefit from Civil Society, and taſt the Plea- 
ſures of Converſation, ought only to con- 
verſe with rational Perſons. Such as theſe 
contribute mightily to the forming a Gen- 
tleman, who inſenſibly imbibes, from this 
Converſation, a certain tincture of Polite- 
eſs, which gives an infinite Luſtre to his 
Merit. We are naturally inclin'd to imi- 
tate the Behaviour of Perſons we converſe 
with, which makes it of great importance 
to ſtrike up an Acquaintance with Men of 
Worth, 
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Worth, whom we may take for our Models. 
Tis true, we are often deceiv'd in this par- 
ticular. How many Blockheads paſs for 
fine Gentlemen, becauſe we are not at the 
Pains to ſift them to the bottom? But pro- 
vided we converſe with them, tis impoſſi- 
ble to be miſtaken. It is not to be hop'd 
to find People fraught with all Perfections, 
without any mixture of Vice and Folly ; if 
there be any pretending to this Delicacy, 


they ought to reſolve upon an early Renun- 


ciation of the Commerce of the World, be- 
cauſe in reality there is no Man ſo perfect, 
but has his weak Sides and Inequalities, 
Thoſe that have the leaſt ſhare of them, or 
ſo politickly conceal them, that no Body 


_ perceives or ſuffers by them, ought to be 


conſider'd as the moſt accompliſh'd Per- 
ſons. 

| very much approve the Method of that 
Gentleman, who ſpeaking of himſelf, ſaid, 
*+ | confeſs I was formerly more difficult 
than at preſent in point of Converſation, 
** and I think I have loſt leſs on the part 
of Delicacy, than I have gaind on the 
** fide of Reaſon. I formerly ſought for 
*© Perfons that could pleaſe me in every 
„thing ; I now ſeek for ſomething in all 


“ Perſons that may be capable of pleaſing 
ö | me. 
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me. The Converſation of a Man of uni- 
verſal Merit, is too great a rarity to meet 
with, and good Senſe will not allow the 
curious ſearch of a thing ſo difficult to be 
found. For one delicious Pleaſure always 
imagind, and hardly ever enjoy'd, the 
Mind ſick with Delicacy, grows out of 
conceit with thoſe it might poſſeſs every 
Day. Not, indeed, that it is impoſſible to 
find ſome Maſter-pieces ſo abſolutely fi- 
niſh'd ; but it is next to a Miracle for Na- 
ture to form them, or for Fortune to favour 
us with them. In the Plan you form to 
yourſelf for Civil Society, lay it down for a 
Maxim, That good things are to be inſepara- 
bly met with, and propoſe to yourſelf the 
diſtinguiſhing the ſolid from the frothy, 
the agreeable from the diſagreeable, and the 
knowing from the ridiculous. You'll find 
theſe Qualities combin'd not only in Per- 
ſons you are at liberty to chooſe or avoid, 
but in thoſe with whom you will have ties 
of Intereſts, or other as neceflary Relations. 
When you are fully acquainted with the 
World, you'll fee abundance of People re- 
commendable for their Accompliſtments, 
and molt deſpiſable for their Foibles. Don't 
expect that they will always make a good 
uſe of their Merit, and have the Diſcretion 

to 
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to conceal their Faults. You'll often find 
them out of conceit with their good Qua- 
lities, and have a natural Complaiſance 
for their bad ones. Tis the part of your 
Diſcretion; to make the Choice which they 
do not; and you'll have more exerciſe for 
your Addreſs, to extract the Metal from 
the Droſs, which it's ſo difficult for them 
to do. 7 | 
Tis a harder thing, by far, than is ima- 
gin'd, to find out that juſt Temperature and 
Medium, wherein conſiſts the Agreeableneſs 
of Humour. A too ſtern Severity 1s terri- 
blez a too effeminate and ſneaking Com- 
plaiſance, offenſive : A Man ſhould be nei- 
ther too Indulgent nor too Auſtere: To be 
over-officious is diſpleafing, and to be con- 
tinually diſdainful, is provoking. That 
genteel Poiſe and Mediocrity that has no- 
thing too ſharp, yet degenerates not into in- 
ſipid, is hard to be hit upon. 
The Poinancy of fine Rallery, is the de- 
licious Seaſoning of Society; but then you 
ought not to miſtake your Men. Fools and. 
Ruſticks, the Conceited of their Merit, 
the Haughty and Proud, who would always 
be reſpected, underſtand not Rallery, but 
expect to be treated with leſs freedom and 
more reſpect ; and to ſay truth, it is better 
| to 
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to cruſh a jeſt betwixt one's Teeth, than to 
let it eſcape to the affronting of any one 
whatſoever. I don't examine whether the 
ground of their offence be imaginary, or 
juſt ; don't involve your ſelf in Trouble, 
in pure Frolick for a witty Saying, which 
often leaves mortal Wounds behind, and 
makes you regarded as a dangerous Man, 
that gives no quarter. 

* *Tis a rare thing to find People of a- 
greeable Converſation ; when Men of Wit, 
and Knowledge of the World, nay even of 
Politeneſs, are ſometimes found to be as tire- 
ſom as the reſt. But this proceeds from 
their contempt for, or diſlike to thoſe they 
talk with. They vouchſafe not to open and 
diſplay their Charms, but when in Company 
of thoſe they love, or defire to pleaſe. We 
have known People looſe in a moment, all 
the eſteem we had for them, by their 
negligence to bear a part in the Converſa- 
tion, | 

The People that ſhine moſt, are not al- 
ways moſt courted for (ivil Society - As they 
are moſt taking, we dread their Wit, and 
fear to be eclips'd. But we are infinitely 
tird with thoſe indolent Creatures, that 
contribute nothing towards Converſation, 
that are not ſenſible of Wit or Rallery, and 
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can anſwer nothing but aye or 20. On the 
other hand, great Talkers are the Tyrants 
of Society, and the Babble of ſome People 
is an inſupportable plague to Men of Senſe. 
You muſt reſolve to keep perpetual Silence 
if you have the Misfortune to light into 
Company with Roſelize. She is no fooner 
ſeated, but ſhe frames her Mouth to begin 

the Diſcourſe : She runs herſelf out of breath 

9 in telling you all ſhe has read and all ſhe has 

1 ſeen ; the gives you the Pictures of all the 

People ſhe's acquainted with, and draws, 

| them in horrid Colours. She gives you 

an exact Account of all her Expences in 
her Houſe-keeping ; ſhe tells you u hat 
her Commodes and Manteau's coſt her, 
the Name of her Manteau-Woman, the 

Street ſhe lives in, and adviſes you to 

make uſe of her as a good Warkwoman; 

She does not mind whether ſhe be heard or 

conſ1der'd as an Impertinent ; ſhe reſolves 

to talk, and talk ſhe will everliſtingly, un- 
leſs ſome unforeſeen Accident happens to 

lay an Embargo on her Tongue, for the 

eaſe and benefit of the Company; _ 

In order to pleaſe always in Converſation, 
the grand Rule is, not to depart from your 
Character, and to obſerve all the Decorums 
ſutable to your Condition. We pals over a; 
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thouſand things in a young Woman full of 
Charms and Agreements, which we would 
not pardon in a more advanc'd Age. Thoſe 
that have paſsd the prime of licks: Days, 

ſhould have ſomewhat more Gravity and 
Auſterity, nay abate ſomewhat of the Fro- 
lickſomneſs and Gaiety of their Tempers, 
They ought to grow politickly grave, when 
they ceaſe. to be young and handſom, and 
the Seaſon. of pleaſing is over. This is a 
ſorrowful Situation, and renews the doleful 
remembrance of ſome Women, whoſe Beau- 
ty has long been celebrated ; but for their 
Comforts let them reflect, that Wit can 
compenſate for the loſs of Beauty, and that 
they may ſtill retain the Crowd as much 
about them, by their fine Carriage, Com- 
plaiſance, and Well-bred Diſcourſe, as they 
did formerly by their Charms. A Woman 
of Wit will be always coutted, and every 
Body prides himſelf in viſiting her, and be- 

ing of her Acquaintance. Beauty decays, 
and our Eyes are weafy of conſtantly be- 
holding fine- Colours; but we are never 
tir d with hearing fine things ſet off with 
all the Agreements which witty people are 
able to give to all they ſay. Arthenice in a 
toothleſs Age, ſees herſelf daily ſurrounded 
with all the genteeleſt People in London: 
b 9 Scarce 
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Scarce has ſhe Breath and Strength left to 
anſwer all the Queſtions are ask d of her; 
but yet her Diſcourſe has irreſiſtible Charms 
for People of fine Breeding. Her Memory 
furniſhes her on the ſpot with whatever 
ſhe has ſeen in the courſe of a long Life; 


and the Accounts ſhe gives of it, inſtructs 


us in a thouſand curious Circumſtances. 
Her Wit has preſerv'd all its Sprightlineſs, 
in ſpight of the Decrepitneſs of her Body, 
worn out with Age; ſo that it may be ſaid 
of this Lady, that ſhe is ſtill young in the 


better part of her, tho* ſhe be as old and 


crazy as a Sybil. | 
Civility makes us glad to do every Body 
Juſtice z tis treſpaſſing againſt this Vertue, 


to give cold Commendations to things de- 


ſerving a warm Applauſe: But neither ſhould 
we overſtrain our Praiſes upon things of 
indifferent Deſert. This extravagant Praiſe 
often happens to be Reproach, which 
does more Injury than Honour to the 
Giver. 8 

'Tis a great Advantage to have Inſight 


and Penetration enough to diſtinguiſh well 
the Character and Intentions of People we 
are oblig d to live with. But when we diſ- 
cover their Faults, we ſhould have the Diſ- 
cretion not to ſpeak of them, nor 9 to 

| eem 
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ſeem to perceive them, in order to ſave the 
owners's Bluſhes. It would abate their Con- 
fidence in us, and make them more ſhy of 
approaching us, if they certainly knew we 
x advantageous Opinions of their Per- 
ons. 

Peoples fondneſs for their own Opinions, 
makes them act and ſpeak many fooliſh 
things in the Commerce of the World. They 
have no Complaiſance for any Body of dif- 
ferent Notions, and they obſtinately diſ- 
pute and maintain the Negative to what 
others advance, fancying to make their Wit 
ſhine and ſparkle by that claſhing of Senti- 
ments. But if they be too forcibly reſiſted, 
and can't immediately find Arguments in 
their defence, the next recourſe 1s to Inve- 
ctives, and they inſolently throw their Ad- 
verſaries Ignorance in their Teeth. 

Before we vex and diſturb our ſelves, 
when we think we have juſt Occaſion, let 
us examine the Character of the Perſon, to 
diſcover the motives of his acting. It was 
not with deſign to affront you, Oneſimus 
ſpoke thoſe diſobliging Words ; but he has 
a fund of Magottry, which makes him in- 
ſupportable even to himſelf : ' Every thing 
diſguſts him, and he is not Maſter of his 
Spleen : The offenſive Language he utters, 
R 2 eſcapes 
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eſcapes him without thinking of it. All 
things muſt be tolerated in People of this 
Complexion, without minding the rude 
things they ſay. 

Thoſe haughty and ſafficient People who 
have ſo high an Idea of their Merit, and ſo 
much contempt and pity for the reſt of 
Mankind, reaſon ill if they think to pro- 
cyre the E Eſteem of the World, by the perpe- 
tual Applauſes they give themſelves, and 
the unmerciful Satyrs they beſtow on every 
Body elſe. Men refuſe their Suffrage when 
you would force it from them. The way 
you muſt take, if you would have the e- 
ſteem of all, is gently to inſinuate into their 
Minds, and prepare them by a modeſt and 

| gente] Behaviour. 

Tis a ſign of but indifferent Senſe to be 
obſtinate in Opinion, as it a Man were In- 
fallible, and to be impatient of Cenſure. A 
Man of a weak Intellect, thinks nothing 
eſcapes his Comprehenſion, and deſpiſs 
the Ad vice of all others. Is it any wonder 
that all the advances he makes are ſo many 
falſe Steps? He is never undeceiv'd till af- 
ter the ruin of his Affairs: Thrice happy 
he, if ill Succeſſes make him wiſer for the 
future. 


The 
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The ſtiffneſs wherewith every one de- 
fends his Opinion, inſtead of a complaiſant 
ſubmiſſion to another's Judgment, even 
when we are in the wrong, is one of the 
moſt poiſonous Weeds that Infects the Plea- 
ſure of Society. We are not always in the 
humour to ſuffer ſuch Conſtraint, eſpecial- 
ly when we have to do with fantaſtick 
Creatures, who zozplus our Complaiſance, 
as acting only by their Caprice, and paying 
no Body Reſpect. 5 

We nd in all ſorts of Companies ſome 
one or other who will be aſpiring, and en- 
groſſing the Converſation. This commonly 
proves the greateſt Fool in the whole Circle, 
as taking upon him to divert the reſt, and 
ſupply Wit for the Company. If any one 
offers to begin a Diſcourſe, or relate a Story, 
he immediately interrupts him, and deſcribes 
all the Circumſtances of the Matter. He 
ſufficiently manifeſts, by his Countenance, 
his Noiſe, his Laughter, and by the Ap- 
plauſes he gives himſelf, how well ſatisfied 
he is with his own Perſon, and all he ſays. 
He does not conſider that every Body ſhrugs 
up their Shoulders at him, and looks upon 
him as a Fool. 

It can't be denied, but the Ergliſh have a 
great deal of Wit, a taking Carriage, and a 
SM vaſt 
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vaſt fund of Politeneſ ; and yet moſt Con- 
verſations here are tireſom and diſtaſtful. 
The Subjects pitched upon are commonly 
too trivial, inconſiderable, and unpropor- 
tion'd to the Characters of the Hearers. To 
droll before a Man o'erwhelm'd with Trou- 
bles ; to ſtun People with long Narratives, 
not at leiſure to hearken to them; to talk 
of Buſineſs and Law-ſuits to young Folks, 
that defire nothing but Merriment and 
Laughter, is the certain way to tire them. 
I heard lately Doritius give a large Deſcrip- 
tion of a famous Siege to a young Bride, 
and a great Company of Ladies that came 
to Compliment her on her Marriage : He 
nam'd all the Regiments that mounted the 
Trenches, and all the Soldiers that were 
wounded ; nay, would needs inform them 
how many Men were loſt in the Attack of 
each Baſtion and Half Moon, and in all the 
Sallies were made. This Diſcourſe was as 
it were adapted to tire the Company, which 
would have taken more pleaſure in examin- 
ing the Ladies Toilet, than in hearing a 
Diſcourſe of ſpringing of Mines, and the 
loſſes of Legs and Arms. | 
'Tis an Incivility not uncommon in Con- 
verſations, to addreſs the Diſcourſe always 
to the ſame Perſon, to be extreamly officious 
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to one, but to expreſs a coldneſs for the 
reſt, even to contempt. Scarce will ſuch 
Creatures give themſelves the trouble to an- 
{wer us when we ſpeak to them; whereas 
to the other Perſon they will be infinitely 
Obliging and Complaiſant. Tis alſo a ri- 
diculous Cuſtom, to ſhew Mirth and Gaiety 
even to Fits of Cackling and Laughter, and 
immediately to fink into a ſullen Silence, 
ſo as not to be able to open one's Mouth, 
or be mov'd with all the Wit and Pleaſantry 
imaginable for a good while. *Tis no leſs 
blameable to be civil and diſreſpectful to the 
ſame Perſons; to load them with Careſſes, 
and a quarter of an Hour after to make as 
if you did not know them. 

We muſt not hope to recommend our- 
ſelves to the reliſh and approbation of all 
the World, tho' we ſhould do nothing but 
what deſerv'd it. Men are too envious to 
pardon a Merit that debaſes them; but 
when they make abſurd Complaints of our 
Conduct, we ought to ſupport ourſelves 
upon our good Intentions, and proceed in 
our own road. Provided a Man's Conſci- 
ence has nothing to reproach him with, he 
ought not to be diverted from his Method 
by ill-grounded Complaints, nor abate or 
repent of his Vertue for the fooliſh Clamours 
of the World. R 4 'Tis 
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Tris a whimſical thing to love Perſons of 
no Merit, in whom ſenſible and judicious 
People can ſee nothing amiable; but tis yet 
more extravagant to ceaſe to love ſuch as 
are extreamly good, becauſe they have an 
importunate Merit that eclipſes us. Tis 
true, Friendſhip requires ſome Equality; 
but this is no reaſon for our Indifference to 
thoſe whoſe excellent Qualities raiſe them 
above us. Our acquaintance with them is 
an honour to us, and inſtead of repining at 
their Excellences, we ought to ſhare in them, 
and congratulate our ſelves upon the wiſe 
choice we have made: But there is a ſort 
of Malignity in the Heart of Man, which 
cannot bear the extraordinary Merit of o- 
thers. We ſometimes receive a ſecret Mor- 
tification upon the Proſperity of our Friends, 
and reproach Fortune with the Favours ſhe 
has done them. We ſhould more eaſily 
pardon her, if ſhe favour'd ſuch as were 
indifferent, or meer Strangers to us. Nerine 
has broken with Urania, ſince the latter's 
Marriage has rais'd her to the Quality of a 
Dutcheſs. They ſpent their youthful Days 
together, in their Father's Shops, who ha- 
ving got Money by their Trades, ſet up for 
Bankers, where they have differently ma- 
nag d their Affairs. Urania's Father, either 
Ty +: i Rp Sa more 
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more Cunning or more Fortunate, got 
Wealth enough to marry his Daughter to a 
Duke; whilſt Nerize's being ſtill confin d 
co a moderate Fortune, and which did not 
lift him far above his former State, could 
not raiſe his Daughter when he match'd her, 
much above the Corinter. Now when ſhe 
accidentally ſees the trrumphal Chariot Ura- 
nia drawn in, that train of Slaves that 
hang about it, the Ducal Coronet on all 
fides, together with the ſplendid Furniture 
of her Equipage, her Heart finks within 
her, and her Weakneſs proceeds even to 
Convulſions. 

I have no good Opinion of thoſe that 
neglect their Reputation, as being conten- 
ted with the Suffrage of their Conſcience. 
This Maxim is nor ſound. Regardleſs of 
the Rumours that are ſpread to their diſ- 
credit, we muſt, ſay they, give the World 
leave to talk, and go on in our own way. 
This is ill Reaſoning. Reputation 1s the 
worthieſt recompence of Vertue; and tho 
we ſhould not theatrically diſplay our good 
Actions, yet the Eſteem that accrues from 
them, is a kind of Tribute not to be neg- 
lected. Thoſe that poſitively affirm they 
trouble not their heads about the Reports 
the Publick ſcatters to their prejudice, are 
DE AE rt Og & not 
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not always the moſt vertuous People. There 
are Times wherein they do themſelves ju- 
ſtice, and their Conſcience ſtill urges them 
with keener Reproaches. When we have 
not ſufficient Empire over ourſelves to cure 
our Infirmities, we ought, atleaſt, to have 
the Diſcretion to conceal them as much as 
poſſible, and not make a Parade of theſe 
ſort of matters. Why ſhould a Man wan- 
tonly decry himſelf? And what would it 
coſt him to ſave Appearances, and hinder 
the Clamours of the Publick ? 

The Vertues ought to be proportion'd to 
the Character of the Perſon : Every body is 
oblig'd to be vertuous, but not in the ſame 
degree, nor after the ſame manner. There's 
an Art in ſeaſoning Vertues, and- obſerving 
the neceſſary meaſures. A young Girl need 
not be as ſerious, reſerv'd and grave as her 
Grandmother-; it does not become a Wo- 
man turn'd of Fifty, to ſet up for Gaiety, 
nor to patch and deck herſelf in flaming 
Ribbons. A Man of the World is not ob- 
lig'd to the Vertues of an Hermit. A Lady, 
whoſe Quality obliges her to ſee the World, 
need not be retir'd as a Nun. But it often 
happens that People miſtake in the practice 
of Vertues. A married Woman will pre- 


{cribe herſelf all the little Superſtitions of 
| Nuns, 
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Nuns, and Nuns would have all the Liber- 
ties of Women of Pleaſure; nay, it's rare 
for any Woman to take up with the temper 
and character of her Condition. 

We ſhould not have fo many Diſorders 
in the World if a good Bent was at firſt gi- 
ven to Youth, and their Minds were provi- 
ded with Maxims of Duty. Fathers and 
Mothers, that fancy they can reduce their 
Children to Vertue after all the Liberties 
they have taken, are out in their Accounts, 
and are commonly the firſt that ſuffer by 
this miſplac'd Indulgence, which always has 
bad effects. Tis impoſſible to ſtreighten a 
Tree that has been warp'd for many Years, 
but there's no difficulty in recti fying a 
young tender Plant, which eaſily admits the 
ply you pleaſe to give it. 

Tis an unaccountable thing to ſee ſo few 
Marriages well ſorted, and People of fo 
many admirable Qualities, that afford De- 
light and Charms for all Companies, met 
together only to make one another mad. 
Their ſmall Complaiſance for each other, is 
one of the firſt Sources of their Diſcontents 
and mutual Diſdain. Marriage is a Society, 
and not a Tyranny. A contemptuous Car- 
riage, an imperious and ſurly Conduct 
quite turns a Woman's Heart, who is en- 
reac Es mr? rag'd 
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rag d to find her Marriage, which promis d 
her more Liberty, engage her but in a ſeverer 
bondage. To be deliver'd from this Ty- 
ranny, and reveng'd of the ill Uſage of a 
jealous and troubleſom Husband, they have 
often recourſe to very fatal and diſhonoura- 
ble Expedients. Now a little reciprocal 
Complaiſance would ſtop the current of all 
theſe Diſorders. 

'Tis a very ſcandalous practice that of 
ſeeking all occaſions to do ill offices to thoſe 
that have given us any diſturbance. Tis a 
Baſene(s. not to be rolerated but in Women, 
who have little and vindictive Souls. They 
direfully declaim againſt thoſe they think 
they have reaſon to complain of; they en- 
deavour to raiſe all the Poſſe of the World 
againſt them. In vain you exclaim againſt 
this cuſtom, and ſhew the ridiculous Folly 
and Viciouſneſs of it; you gain nothing by 
your Remonſtrances; all Companies ring 
with Calumny and Reproaches, which muſt 
needs be admirable Muſick. 

Attention to our Words and Actions gives 
us a Spirit of Regularity, and prevents our 
making any eſcapes againſt the Rules of De- 
corum. A regular Perſon always ſpeaks 
with reſerve and circumſpection; and he 
acts ſo too. He underſtands what is due 
to 
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to every one's reſpective Rank and Chara- 
cter, and never diſpenſes with that Juſtice. 
If any thing be deſir'd of him in his 
power to grant, and he engages in it, you 
may depend on his Word, and entirely ac- 
quieſce in his Promiſes. Being more atten- 
tive to others Intereſts than his own, he 
never ſwerves from the Rules of Integrity 
and Equity, whatever the diſcharge of his 
Duty coſts him. 4 eie "If 
Civility demands we ſhould be attentive 
to what is ſaid to ns, and that we be not 
dreaming of others things when People do 
us the honour to talk to us. We muſt not 
only ſay nothing to People to diſpleaſe 
them, but alſo give them to underſtand we 
are affected and pleagd with what they ſay, 
that we enter into their Sentiments, and 
think them highly reaſonable. 
'Tis Incivility or want of Diſcretion: to 
divulge what is imparted to us, without 
knowing whether thoſe who depofit their 
Secrets with us would take it well!“. We 
ought even ſometimes to make Secrets of 
things confided to us, tho they were not 
recommended by that character. Diſcre- 
tion is as it were the Soul of Politeneſs ; it 
puts a check on the raſnneſs of our Tongues, 


and covers us from vexatious Accuſations. 
; 'Tis 
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'Tis likewiſe an Incivility to lend an atten- 
tive Ear to others private Diſcourſes, which 
they would debar us the knowledge of. We 
have naturally a Curioſity to divine what 
others ſay, and feel a ſecret Indignation to 
be ſhut out of the Intelligence. 

Some remains of Modeſty forbid us to 
receive ſedately the Praiſes that are given us 
to our Faces, and we reject them, as if we 
thought ourſelves unworthy ; yet this is 
nothing but Affectation, to engage our En- 
comiaſts to continue a Diſcourſe that tickles 
our ſelf-love. Now to what purpoſe are 
theſe Politicks? Unleſs we are viſibly ridi- 
cul'd, we ought not to make ſuch a ſtir a- 
bout being prais'd for things that are truly 
laudable. Our Reputation does not de- 
pend on the Caprices of Men, and the Com- 
mendations they beſtow on us, but upon 
our own perſonal Merit and our reputable 
Actions. | 

'Tis not always convenient to know what 
People ſay of us: When we are the Topick 
of Diſcourſe, it is not always in our praiſe. 
Commonly ſuch Diſcourſes, were we privy 
to them, would but trouble our Repoſe, 
and give us ſtrange Uneaſineſſes: But yet a 
good uſe may be made of the diſreputable 


things reported of us. Every body knows 
Corneliuss 
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Cornelius's Adventure. He ſlipt ſecretly iri- 
to a Cloſet to hear what three or four Wo- 
men of his acquaintance ſaid of him ; but 
he was ſoundly puniſh'd for his Curioſity ; 
for there he was inform'd of all the particu- 
lars of his Wite's Amours and Intrigues, 
whom before he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of. As they were his Lady's Friends and 
Confidents, they were acquainted with the 
leaſt circumſtances of her Affairs, and not 
dreaming they were over-heard, they talk'd 
of them very freely. What a Scene was 
here for a Man, who had always been ex- 
ceeding eaſy upon this ſubject, and thought 
his Wife a Pattern for vertuous Women ? 
How many Husbands might this Example 
be of uſe to, to diſſuade them from a Curi- 
oſity that muſt needs be fatal to their Re- 
pole ? 

'Tis not the time to act the Bravado, and 
pretend to a lofty Carriage, when you are 
attack d on every fide, and an enrag'd 
World breaks looſe upon you. Then is the 
ſeaſon to be more ſupple than ever, and to 
cultivate the Perſons you have occaſion for, 
who may eſpouſe your Intereſts, ſince they 
are won by a little Complaiſance; but you 
exaſperate them, and loſe them — 

ly 
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bly by your Indifference, and a mii. tim d 
and miſtaken Pride. 

Silence is an excellent remedy againſt 
Detraction. Complaints, Reproaches and 
Felairciſſements, are rather corroſives than 
a Cure for it. We let a Man alone, when 
we ſee he's not to be mov'd by the diſob- 
liging things we ſay of him. Tis a Vertue 
of great value, tho' it coſt but little, to re- 
turn Candour and Civilities for Imperti- 
nences. As tis frequently our hard fortune 
to live with fantaſtical, troubleſome and paſ- 
fionate People, we muſt compaſſionate their 
Extravagances and Weakneſſes if we would 
live at peace. That undiſturbd "Temper 
we manifeſt when we are affronted, is more 
provoking than a ſmart reply. 

If jealous and invidious People knew but 
how deſpicable they render themſelves by 
all the care they take to humble others Me- 
rit, they would be at yet greater pains to 
get rid of ſo wretched a Paſſion, or at leaſt 
to conceal it. In what confuſion does a Wo- 
man dreaming of her Beauty find herſelf, 
when another Woman's Beauty 1s prais d 
before her? What Artifices does ſhe fly to 
to deſtroy her Rival? Tis good Comedy 
for the indifferent . who can't 

forbear 
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forbear laughing, to ſee what Allarms and 
Agonies her Jealouſy occaſions her. 

It Women did but employ themſelves a 
little more, they would not have ſo lively 
Paſſions : But ſo it is, if they are of any 
eminent Quality, they ſpend all their Lives 
in doing juſt nothing; or elſe theit buſineſs 
is ſtill ſomething even below Idleneſs itſelf. 
This Lazineſs opens a wide Gate to infinite 
Diſorders. A Mind unbuſied, admits mul- 
titudes of Chimera s, and ſeeks Conſolations 
to fill up the Vacuum of a lazy tireſom Life; 
but commonly the Remedy is worſe than 
the Diſeaſe; for if I miſtake not, tis this 
has corrupted the Morals of the Ladies, and 
introduc'd thoſe Liberties they have of late 
indulg'd. 

The Women complain of the Mens In- 
juſtice, who have excluded them from grand 
Employments and Buſineſs : And, indeed, 
wy have reaſon to complain, ſince they are 
as well qualified for every thing, as the 
moſt underſtanding Men. It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowledg'd, that their Biaſs natu- 
rally diſpoſes them to Trifling : They em- 
ploy their Heads about Toys and Imperti- 
nences; amuſe themſelves with Dreſſing, 
Finery and Intrigues, and exhauſt all che 
Activity of their Souls on ſuch frivolous 

S Objects. 
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Objects. The Care of their Beauty carries 
it above the moſt important and neceſſary 
Concerns, unleſs the Situation of their At- 
Fairs awakens them from this Lethargy and 
Supineneſs. We daily ſee Widows, who 
thought of nothing but their Diverſions ſo 
long as their Husbands excus'd them from 
Domeſtick Cares, but who being depriv'd 
of this Aſſiſtance, ſeriouſly apply themſelves 
to ſolid Buſineſs, diſentangle the moſt in- 
cumbred Affairs, bear the fatigue of nume- 
rous Law-ſuirs, and reſtore their ruin'd E- 
ſtates and Families, ready to fink under the 
perſecution of their Creditors. 

Moſt Maſters complain of being ill ſerv'd 
by their Domeſticks, becauſe, generally 
ſpeaking, they have neither Zeal, Aﬀecti- 
on, nor Fidelity. Theſe Complaints are 
ſometimes juſtly grounded : But are not 
the Maſters likewiſe oftentimes in faulr, 
and can they excule themſelves for the 
harſh Treatment of theſe poor Wretches ? 
They make them but too ſenſible of their 
Yoke, by thoſe marks of Contempt, and 
injurious Language they give them, as alſo 
by their ſharp and never-ceaſing Repri- 
mands, in con junction with ill Uſage. This 
Oppoſition and Tyranny begets a mutinous 
Spirit in their Servants, who commonly re- 

venge 
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venge themſelves on their Maſters by Ca 
 lumny and Idleneſs. | 

Every Body has ſufficient Juſtice done 
them by the Publick : Thoſe that complain 
of it, have not always Reaſon for their 
Complaints. If you defire a good Repu- 
tation, be actually the Man you are willing 
to be thought. Men in Place find it diffi- 
cult to conceal themſelves, and their Actions 
are but more expos d to cenſure ; therefore 
the vaſter Scope their Fortune has, the 
ſtricter Bounds ſhould they preſcribe to their 
Paſſions. 

We judge of Men only by the ſurface and 
exteriour, which is the reaſon that a Raſ- 
cal is ſo often confounded with an honeſt 
Man. We ſee very abominable Knaves, that 
make the beſt appearances in the Wcrld ; 
others, with very good Inclinations, ob- 
ſerve not Meaſures, and are Felo's de ſe in 
point of Reputation. Thoſe that are beſt 
acquainted with Clerione, univerlally agree, 
ſhe has Modeſty and Vertue 3 but yet ſhe 
nas diſparag'd herſelf by theill Company ſhe 
keeps. We find none but Women of a bad 
Character about her; ſhe admits them to 
her Table, ſhe coaches them to Hide-Park, 
to the Opera's and Comedies, nay to the 
Places where ſhe plays : She peremptorily 

8 2 declares 
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declares that Women of Gravity tire her; 
and thus ſhe has loſt her Reputation. 

The Singularities obſervable in ſome Peo- 
ple, who affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves all 
manner of ways, proceed generally from 
an aukward Wir, which puts the change up- 
on them. They fancy they diſparage them- 
ſel ves if they approve what every Body likes, 
and would be very ſorry to give in their 
ſuffrage to a Piece thats generally ap- 
plauded : But this particular taſt makes 
them but look'd on as Fops, or wretched 
Judges. 

When you ſee the Impertinences of others, 
think but with yourſelf, that it you are 
guilty of the ſame Faults, you'll likewiſe 
paſs for the ſame Coxcomb. The haſty 
{allies and tranſports of Paſſion which ſome- 
times eſcape your Friends before you, ſhould 
be a Lecture to teach you Temper. You 
find yourſelf ſtun'd with that impetuous 
flow of ſuperfluous Words they utter, with- 
out giving any Man whatever time to put 
in a Word. Rage ſo (ſtrangely tranſports 
them, as to disfigure and confound the Fea- 
tures of their Faces, and to diſtort their 
Mouths by dint of bauling. But tis (till 


worſe, when being conſcious of their Folly, 


inſtead of recollecting themſelves, their ſe- 
cret 
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cret Indignation caſts them into freſh Extra- 
vagances. What is wonderful, is, that all 
this Thunder and Lightning proceeds moſt 
uſually from nothing, or from ſuch inconſi- 
derable Subjects, as a Man is aſham'd to ac- 
knowledge to himſelf. A Maſter that has 
no Government, flies upon his Servants with 
the ſame fury for a broken Glaſs, as if they 
had ſet his Houſe on fire. 

Perſons rais d to a vaſt Superiority above 
others, by their Qualities and Employs, 
ſhould be very reſerv'd in point of Rallery ; 
becauſe what they ſay wounds to the quick. 
The reſpect their Rank inſpires, and the 
deference is paid to them, prevents our an- 
ſwering them in the ſame ſtrain; which is a 
painful conſtraint, beſides that their crowd 
of Sycophants and Flatterers about them 
fail not to heighten theſe Ralleries, and to 
mingle with them the Poiſon of their own 
Reflexions, which ſtill renders chem more 
bitter and intolerable. 

'Tis dangerous making a bravado-Sally, 
when we haveneither Strength nor Courage 
to ſupport it. How many People are diſ- 
grac'd by thoſe ſpecious Retreats which they, 
nevertheleſs, pride themſelves in? They on- 
ly pretend to quit the World, in order to 
be introduc'd again with greater Pomp and 

8 I Glory : 
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Glory; they ſpread Reports of their inten- 
ded retuſal of certain Poſts; but tis to fix 
them more ſecurely by this hypocritical Mo- 
deration. On the firſt glimple of Fortune, 
they leap from their Retirement, and, more 
devoted to the World than ever, betray their 
ridiculous Hypocriſy. Thraſilus was unable 
to bear but a few Months the Melancholy 
of his Retreat, which he made ſo much 
noiſe about. A procedure of this kind 
_ ought not to be made with ſo much ſtir and 
oſtentation. When God alone is all we are 
concern'd for, we are not ſolicitous about 
Humane approbation, nor deſirous to draw 
the Eyes of the World upon us, when in 
earneſt we are retir'd out of it. 

Viſits, purely Ceremonial, have been ba- 
niſh'd Society ; and there was great Reaſon 
ſo to do, as being only Offices of conſtraint, 
which ttis neceſſary to diſpenſe with both 
in ourſelves and others. We ſtill meet with 
certain formalizing Folks, who have re- 
tain'd a ſmattering of EA ern- Times, and 
love to conſtrain both ti inſelves and others. 
Are we to call Lite, ou Time ſpent in this 
Reſtraint, the being ſtill upon the Stage, 

as if we were Comedie ns? 
Are bombaſt and tar-fetch'd Expreſſions 
neceſſary to expreſs the molt trivial things? 
And 
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And yet there are People to be met with of 
ſuch a Character, as to aſſume a my ſterious 
manner to vent the meaneſt Trifles. Tis 
ridiculous to be loud and clamorous, when 
there are few in Company, the tone of the 
Voice being to be proportion'd to the Ears 
of our Auditors, and to the Subject we 
treat of, What occaſion for a declamatory 
Strain, to ſay tis exceſſive hot, tis wretch- 
edly cold, or that the Streets are very 
dirty ? 

A Man may venture upon Drollery and 
Banter with People of Senſe and Breeding, 
who underſtand Rallery, and enter into the 
Intention of the Speaker. But we ought 
never to hazard Jeits, tho' the moſt allowa- 
ble and good natur'd, with Country-Folks 
and Fools, who take every thing litterally, 
and think they are always laugh'd at. Cau- 
tion alſo is to be had with lofty Perſons, 
who think we can't have too much reſpect 
for their Rank, perſonal Merit, and admi- 
rable Qualities. Treat theſe kind of Peo- 
ple with a great deal of Circumſpection; 
their Dotage conſiſts in fondneſs of Ap- 
plauſes ana Reſpects; and if you mean to 
pleaſe them, you can't be too nice in your 
Regards. 


84 I can't 
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I can't imagine what People can mean, to 
obtrude their Advices where they are not 
ask d. The leaſt Fault a Man commits, al- 
larms, and gives them great diſturbance. 
They make a terrible ſputter upon it, and 
vehemently reproach the Author. But this 
is not the Method we ſhould uſe, if we mean 
to cure People of their Errors. If you would 
have your Counſel and Reproofs uſefu] and 
effectual, chuſe well your opportunity, and 
wrap up your medicinal Remonſtrances in 


the luſcious Vehicle of friendly and careſſing 


Words, which uſually diſguſt thoſe they 
are apply'd to, unleſs you make it manifeſt 
by the demonſtrations of a ſincere good- 
will, it is purely their Intereſt you are con- 
cern'd for. 

One of the moſt incomprehenſible things 
I can think of is, the licence People take 
to cenſure in others the very ſame Faults 
they are guilty of themſelves. Is it that 
they are not ſenſible of their own Infirmi- 
ties, or do they think they are privileg'd 
Perſons > Every Body is acquainted with 
Nerine's Life and Intrigues, even to the ve- 
ry Names of her Gallants. In the Park, the 
Mall and Play-Houſe ſhe is pointed at; and 
yet. ſhe everlaſtingly declaims againſt the 
Coquetting Ladies, deſcribes them in hor- 
J rible 
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rible Portraits, and unmercifully beſpatters 
them with Iavectives. What means ihe by 
theſe Satyrs ? Would ſhe authorize her own 
Diſorders, by Examples and Numbers? Or 
would fhe not rather hereby ſtifle reproaches 
of her Conſcience? 

Politeneſs does not always allow repre- 
hending thoſe that commit Miſtakes : But 
there are certain Conjunctures wherein Ho- 
nour, Duty and Friendſhip abſolutely re- 
quire it. Tis a very hard Part to act, and 
demands a great deal of niceneſs to deal 
with our Friends who have done amiſs ; but 
it would be a kind of Cruelty to abandon 
them to their ill Conduct. We ought to 
let them ſee the Condition they are in, 
without creating them too much Confuſion 
or Vexation. Few are capable of an Em- 
ploy that requires ſo much Precaution : 
Mean time every Body pretends to it. 
There's nothing in the World coſts leſs than 
Counſel, and the Givers of it are every 
where found cheap enough. 

A Man engag'd in the Commerce of the 
World, ought to accommodate his Vertue 
to his Condition; and not ſet up for ſuch a 
rigid courſe, as to grow Fantaſtical and Im- 
pertinent. What 1s ſutable to a Monk or 
an Anchoret, would no ways comport with 

. a Trea- 
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a Treaſurer or Lord-Mayor, who can't al- 
ways be on his Knees. But it happens I 
know not how, that every Body dilliking 
his own Condition, miſtakes his cue, and 

ractices Vertues incompatible with his 
Character. Thus in Popery, a married Wo- 
man laden with Children, avandons the 
Cares of her Family to retire into a Clot- 
ſter; and a Nun mingles intrigues, and 
ſpends the wholeDay in frivolous Diſcourſe, 
out of the diſguſt ſhe has to her Retire- 
ment. 

There's no need of a great ſtock of Po- 
liteneſs to live amicably with good humour'd 
People, who are always of our Opinion, and 
ſtudy to pleaſe, flatter and careſs us conti- 
nually. We have naturally an inclination 
for Perſons of this Character; we diſcover 
Wit and Merit in them, becauſe they have 
the Art to ſet off ours, to excuſe our Faults, 
or to ſet them in ſuch Lights, as to make 
them unperceiveable. But it requires a very 
tame and tractible Temper to live with 
thoſe odd-humour'd Creatures, who are al- 
ways taking pet at every Trifle, and de- 
manding Explications; nay a Man had need 
have Addreſs to divert the Storm, and Pa- 
tience to bear the Brunt of their diſobliging 


Sayings. If Women who have troubleſom 
and 
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and crabbed Husbands, would but practice 
this Doctrine, we ſhould not ſo often ſee 
thoſe Diſturbances in their Oeconomicks, 
as baniſh ail Joy and Pleaſure from their 
Houſes. But the way 1s, it one harſh 
Word be ſaid to them, to return four for it, 
and to (ſtrike up in ſuch ſhrill and eager 
Strains, as to deafen the Neighbourhood 

with the Diſcord, 
To me no Character ſeems more formi- 
dable than that of the Makers of inſignifi- 
cant Viſits: Lazy loitering Drones, who 
not knowing how to ſpend their time, run 
about to waſt that of other People, who could 
put it to a much better uſe. Is it not egregi- 
ous Folly to gad abroad fatiguing People 
with impertinent Viſits, when you have no- 
thing good to ſay to them, nor any thing 
to talk of but rainy or fair Weather, the 
good Dancers in the Opera, or good Actors 
in the Play-houſe 2 Would it not be better, 
think you, to ſtay at home, and weary 
yourſelf with your ungrateful Company, 
than teaze and tire your Neighbours after 
this rate? There are People of ſuch cloudy 
and heavy Tempers, that a Man knows not 
what Topicks to put them upon to make 
them Talk : They will enter upon nothing 
the moſt curious and diverting Subjects 
cant 
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can't awaken their ſtupid Indolence: The 


Converſation falls into a kind of Lethargy, 


and one knows not what to go upon, after 
we have run over their Coach and Horſes, 
their High heads, the price of their Silks, 
and ask'd the Name of their Taylor. 
Every Body has a right to give his Opi- 
nion of things ſubmitted to the Publick ; to 
talk of a Preacher, who ventures to embark 
in ſo difficult a Profeſſion, to judge of a 
piece of Proſe or Verſe, which the Impreſ- 
ſion has deliver'd into every one's Hands. 
But I think we ought to be indulgent both 
to the Preacher and Author; and [have no 
extraordinary Opinion of thoſe People's Wit, 
who always ſeek out the weak Places of a 
Sermon or Book, to expoſe them. I can't 
approve Zelide's extravagant Nicety, who 
ſeverely criticiſes every Scene and Verſe: 
She cenſures the Deſign, the Epiſodes, the 
Plot : Her Criticks laſt longer than the Play, 
but don't give the ſame delight. If ſhe mo- 


deſtly gave her opinion of it, and allow'd 


others opportunity to throw in their Obſer- 
vations, ſhe would be excuſable : But you 
would think ſhe was haranguing at the Bar, 
and that her Honour was concern'd to have 
all the Verdicts on her fide, 


According 
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According to the way of the World, Men 
ſeem to make it their Study, and employ all 
their Wit to deceive one another. Tis 
come to that pitch of refinement, and a 
Man is ſo often taken for a Cully, when he 
deals ſincerely, that he is ſometimes ob- 
lig d, in ſpight of his Inclination, to diſ- 
guiſe himſelf, and uſe Artifice to avoid the 
Snares that are laid for him. Mean time, 
Cunning ought to be baniſh'd the Society 
of honeſt Men : *Tis an amphibious Qua- 
lity, floating betwixt Vice and Vertue ; but 
generally warping the Sentiments and cor- 
rupting Probity, eſpecially where a Man is 
engag'd with leſs conſcientious Perſons than 
himſelf, that recur to Artifices. He makes 
Repriſals, and combats them with their own 
Weapons : But there's little Credit in all 
this Management. 

Fair-dealing is never more neceflary than 
at play, eſpecially where tis for great Sums. 
'Tis a very tickliſh Temptation to be able 
to win much Money by Dexterity ; and 
Men in other reſpects of the greateſt Inte- 
grity and Honeſty, are not always proof a- 
gainſt this Temptation: But why will they 
come within its reach? Can any Man of Ho- 
nour, whoſe Conſcience pricks him for a 
piece of Rookery, forgive himſelt ? = 

| oes 
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does any thing demand greater Temper and 
Diſcretion than High play, either to pre- 
vent the Gameſter's unſeaſonable Paſſion, 
and hazarding all his Money, or to hinder 
him from ſuch ridiculous and childiſh Acti- 
ons as render him contemptible ; as cla- 
mouring, ſwearing, tearing the Cards in a 
brutal manner, throwing the Dice into the 
Fire, rolling his Eyes likea poſſe(s'd Perſon, 
and playing the Mad-man for Trifles he is 
aſham'd of when he comes to his Senſes, 
Moricette borrows vaſt Sums to throw away 
at play. She has a thouſand Arts to induce 
People to lend her Money; but when ſhe 
has obtain'd what ſhe deſir'd, and is in 
ni hopes of more, ſhe inveighs bitterly a- 
gainſt her Creditors, calling them Rogues 
and Raſcals, as if it were the greateſt Inju- 
ry in the World, to redemand what they 
had ſo obligingly lent her. 

He that makes an Entertainment, and is 
charm'd with his ſplendid reception of his 
Gueſts, ought not to be the firſt in com- 
mending the excellence of his Diſhes and 
fine flavour of his Wine ; nor ſhould he, 
with an affected Modeſty, deſire them to 
excuſe his pitiful Dinner, This antiquated 
Compliment is good for nothing but to de- 


note his fooliſh Vanity. An eaſy and natu- 
CE ral 
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ral Look in a Perſon not impertinently ap- 
plauding the nobleneſs of the Treat, nor 
beſpeaking trivial Praiſes by excuſes out of 
ſeaſon, is the Character of a noble Soul, not 
concerning itſelf about little things. Tis 
the ſureſt way to pleaſe the Gueſts, to eaſe 
them of all conſtraint, and leave them that 
genteel liberty every one ought to have at 
Table, and which is the moſt delicious 
Viand there. 

People feel a ſecret ſatisfaction in talking 
of themſelves and their ill Fortune. This 
regales their ſelf- love, as inſinuating here- 
by that their Proſperity is inferiour to their 
Deſert: But generally theſe Relations are 
painful to their hearers, ho are not always 
diſpos d to pity them. They ought there- 
fore to indulge their Delicacy, and only 
mention their Misfortunes to particular 
Friends, or ſuch as are capable of redreſ- 
ſing them. Men of ſufficient Zeal to ſerve 
their Friends in their Exigences, ought to 
ſnew it, and ſpare them the ſecret pain they 
always feel in explaining their Wants. True 
Friends are better known by what they do, 
than by what they ſay. A thouſand People 
offer you their Services, when you have no 
need of their Aſſiſtance, but if any plunge 
of your Affairs obliges you to apply to them, 

youll 
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you'll find them different Men, and in a dif- 


ferent Language. | 
You call yourſelf the Friend to a Perſon 


whom you hear abus'd behind his back. 


Lou are Witneis of all the Slander is ſpoke 


of him: Inſtead of ſilencing his Detractors, 
you approve, by your mien and geſture, all 
they ſay. You have not the Courage to de- 
fend him whom you overwhelm with Ca- 
reſſes when you ſee him, and with daily 
Proteſtations of an inviolable Friendſhip, 
Now, is this a Part becoming your Chara- - 


_ Cter? "Tis the Duty of an honeſt Man to 


declare himſelf for his Friends, to run the 
riſque of their Fortune, and to do all that's 
poſſible on their behalf, conſiſtent with Ho- 
nour and Conſcience. Nor is it enough to 
ſerve our Friends, but it muſt be done zea- 
louſly and genteely. We are then arriv'd 
at the utmoſt Pinnacle of Friendſhip, when 
we have the ſame fervour for our Friends 
deſerted by the World, as when in their moſt 
flouriſhing Condition. In my mind, tis one 
of the richeſt Pleaſures of Life, to be able 
to do any conſiderable Service to a Friend, 
to be capable of lifting him to a better 
Fortune, and of ſuccouring him in a preſ- 
ſing Neceſſity. 


The 
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The Reaſon why there are no more true 
Friends in the World, is, that every one 
refers every thing to himſelf, and reſpects 
others no farther than they are uſeful to 
him. Mean time, Diſintereſtedneſs is, as 
it were, the Soul of Friendſhip: But where 
do we find diſintereſted Friends? The Giver 
ſtill enlarges, and the Receiver leſſens the Be- 
nefit, and throws into the Ballance the 
lighteſt Diſpleaſure, to counterpoiſe the 
weightieſt Service. Tis a fign of Ingrati- 
tude to ſuffer our Friends to folicite us for 
any thing in our Power, Whatever relu- 
ctance we may have, we can't decently re- 
fuſe them; but without caution this con- 
ſtraint cauſes us to ſerve them with an ill 
Grace. They that don't heartily grant the 
good Offices deſir'd of them, would, per- 
haps, do better to refuſe them altogether 7 
The viſible conſtraint in their Faces con- 
founds the Perſons they think they do a 
Pleaſure to. 

Thoſe that talk eternally of what they 
have done for their Friends, loſe the reward 
of their Benefits, it being a perfect reſum- 
ption to be reproach'd with them, be they 
never ſo conſiderable. A Man of Honour 
ought by all means to diveſt himſelf of the 
childiſh Vanity of recounting his Pencſacti- 
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ons: But is it to be hop'd, that Men of this 
make can be perſuaded to it? 

We are ſometimes oblig'd, for juſt Rea- 
ſons, to break off all Commerce with our 
deareſt Friends; but before it come to that, 
we are to obſerve all due Meaſures and Pre- 
cautions, and, at leaſt, take time for a mu- 
tual Defence and Explication; a Rupture 
ſometimes happening, without knowing the 
Reaſon why. Tou ſay your Friend has not 
that freedom and openneſs for you, and 
that indearing and diverting way he was 
wont to have. But you don't reflect that 
he is incumbred with uneaſy and vexatious 
Buſineſs, which robs him of part of his Li- 
berty, and cauſes that Indifference in his 
Face you complain of. 

Nothing diſturbs a Man of Honour more, 
than to find that ſome Perſons, to all out- 
ward appearances, his Friends, betray him, 
and underhand confederate with his de- 
clar d Enemies: A Treachery not uncom- 
mon; and a Man muſt have a vaſt com- 
mand of himſelf, not to ſeek Opportunities 
of Revenge: But, what a glorious Victo- 
ry would it be, to be able to ſtifle all the 
Reſentments ariſing in his Breaſt, upon ſo 
baſe a Treatment > How noble is it to for- 
get an Injury genteely 2 And how ought we 

to 
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to congratulate Ourſelves, our Temper and 
Moderation on ſuch ſplenetick Occaſions ? 
But at leaſt, we ought to be far from imi- 
tating the Conduct of moſt Men, who fly 
from one Extream to another; falling foul 
upon their beſt Friends on the leaſt diſſa- 
tisfaction, and doing them all the ill Offices 
they can. 

When you hear any one ill ſpoken of in 
your Company, which happens but too of- 
ten, mingle not the poiſon of your malig- 
nant Reflexions, nor bid higher than the 
reſt in the Auction of Slander ; but eſpeci- 
ally take Care not to go and report to the 
Perſon concern'd, the Abuſes he ſuffer'd. 
Never be carrier of 11] News, which is the 
daily Cauſe of infinite Vexations. You ob- 
lige not thoſe you bring ſuch ſort of Errands 
to, and you infallibly incenſe the Au:hors 
of the Reports. If you would find pleaſure 
in Civil Society, endeavour to keep fair with 
all People, and never offend any Body in a 
Frolick. An Enemy of whatever ſize or 
character, may be able to give you great 
Diſturbance, which you ſhould be wiſer 
than to incur for the ſake of a Word's 
ſpeaking. 

It Women of the preſent Ape, can't bring 
themſelves to more Sobriety, and live a 

T 2 more 
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more regular and modeſt Life, they ought, 
at leaſt, to talk with more reſerve of their 
Gallantries and Lovers, and not have the 
Impudence to be ſeen with them in every 
publick Place. Does it become them, think 
you, to talk of theſe Affairs with a licence, 
that makes Men of the leaſt Modeſty bluſh > 
Ought young Women to enter into Dif- 
courſe, when it turns upon Points they 
ſhould be intirely ignorant of? Let them 
not be aſham'd to appear leſs learned in the 
Science ct Gallantry: Thoſe free Sayings 
that eſcape chem, have always an ill effect, 
and give ſcurvy Impreſſions of their Con- 
duct. Above all, let them not applaud 
themſclocs, nor burſt out into violent 
Laughter after uttering theſe Abſurdities. If 
their Flatterers cry up their good Humour 
in pablick. they make ſtrange Pictures of 
them it private, where they freely ſpeak 
their Ninds, Tis 

We obere in the generality of People, a 
fund of ill nature, which exerts itſelf to the 
decrring a ian of Honour and Reputation 


they can't pardon his Merit, nor bear hear- 
ing the o obligine hings that are every where 
ann e. What prejudice is 
it to you, (ha ub one has a general ap- 


probation ? Docs his Merit dazle your jea- 
lous 
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lous Eyes? Do you fear hell eclipſe you? 
What gainer will you be, when you have 
deltroy'd his Reputation by your Detra- 
ction? Would you raite your Fame on the 
ruins of his? Perſuade yourſelt that all the 
ill you ſay of him redounds moſt to your. 
own Defamation ; it makes you conſider'd 
as an invidious Perſon, which is ſcarce 
1 with the Character of an honeſt 
an. 

Let it be your defire to pleaſe People of 
good Taſt, and get rid of that ridiculous 
Vanity, and Air of Sufficiency which ac- 
companies all your Words and Actions. 
Yon would hereby be thought a Man of 
exquiſite Niceneſs, but you make yourſelt 
really ridiculous. Thoſe that ſeem ſo ſa- 
tisfied with themſelves, ſo full of their own 
Merit, are never admird by Men of Senſe. 
He that would have an univerſal approba- 
tion, mult not eaſily fancy himſelf deſer- 
ving. If you had a leſs eſteem of your Per- 
ſon, you would yet be more eſtimable. Uſe 
the ſame Maxim for every thing that be- 
longs to you. Don't be too much upon 
the commendation of your Children, but 
rather ſuffer their Panegyrick to be made 
by others: Don't quote them for Patterns 
of Perfection; but having juſt mention'd 
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them en paſſant, and let them pay their Re- 
ſpects to the Company, remand them to 

their Tutour or their Governeſs. 
Whenceis it, that Women of the worſt 
Fame, and whoſe Hiſtories are publick, 
make it their buſineſs to diſparage the Con- 
duct of all their Sex? They make a terri- 
ble Noiſe, raging againſt thoſe whoſe Con- 
duct is attack d, as if they were oblig'd to 
anſwer for it. They fancy perhaps, by 
this Means to divert the Courle of Oblo- 
quy, and fave themſelves in the Crowd : 
But they are out in their Accounts, if they 
think to give themſelves Liberties, with the 
Hopes of concealing their Intrigues, and im- 
poſing on the Publick. The World is not 
to be cullied, but ſooner or later unravels 
their Myſteries. When things go off with- 
out Noile, they think themſelves happy, but 
the craſh and conſequences of a Rupture, 
are Matters of a fatal kind. Reproaches, 
Outrages, Letters ſacrificd to Rivals, or 
publiſh'd, occaſion bitter Remorſe and long 
Repentance. | 
Methinks Mothers, for ſome time, have 
us'd too remiſs a Complaiſance for their 
young Daughters; and that inſtead of in- 
fuſing Principlesof Modeſty and Diſcretion 
into them, they train them up quite another 
way. 


1 
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way. Is it any wonder then they thould fo 
forget themſelves, and that we meet with 
ſo many Coquets ? They are indulg'd with 
too great a Liberty, and where they have 
taken their ply, tis impoſlible to reſume a- 
gain your loſt Authority. 

To find Satisfaction in Civil Society, we 
ſhould neither conſtrain ourſelves nor others. 
We muſt not take it ill that others are of 
different Opinions, much leſs make a per- 
ſonal Quarrel of their advancing Propoſi- 
tions we diſlike. The way is always to 
obſerve an equal medium; that is, never to 
conteſt with an importunate Obſtinacy, nor 
yield with a cowardly Imbecility, when the 
Aſſertion is repugnant to good Senſe. Don't 
ſet up for Squeamiſhneſs, nor think it the 
Touchſtone of an exact Judgment to ap- 
prove of nothing. Who can forbear Laugh- 
ing, to ſee the ſupercilious and diſdainful 
Look of ſome People, when any witty thing 
is ſaid, which every Body extols ? Inſtead 
of being diverted like the reſt, they diſcover 
their Indignation, and ſometimes carry their 
peeviſh Humour to affronting the Laugh- 
ers and Applauders. What is inconceivable, 
is to ſee polite People ſometimes fall into 
theſe Extravagances: A Principle of Vain- 
glory gets the better of all the Principles 
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of a good Education: Can they be inſenſi- 
ble of the Ridicule they incur by theſe Ab- 
{urdities? | 

If any one ſays a thing before you childiſh, 
mean, or beſpeaking a profound Ignorance, 
don't inſult the Author of the Foolery, ra- 
ther compaſſionate his Weakneſs and his Ig- 
norance, and ſet him right, by ſparing his 
confuſion. Be far from laughing at him 
with the Company ; 'tis a kind of Cruelty, 
by ill-natur'd Jeſts, to make a Man doubly 
Ridiculous, who already is but too Con- 
temptible for his Folly. Why do People 
rejoice at others Faults? They ſtudy to diſ- 
cover every thing that can give them trou- 
ble; and ſome there are ſo rude, as brutal- 
ly to caſt it in their Teeth. 

I think it the veſt way to ſtay at home, 
and not viſit People when in Chagrin and ill 
Humour. There are gloomy Minutes when 
every thing diiguſts us, and we are burden- 
ſon to ourſelves. In theſe Scaſens we run 
the riſque of being diſagreeable to others ; 
and we ought not ſightly to expoſe ourielves 
to the imputation of troubleſom and imper- 
tinent People. 

An excets of Gatety and Merriment, is 
another Fault to be avoide in Civil Society, 
This Maxim ſcems a Paradox, and that 
Mirth 
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Mirth and Jollity never ſpoil'd a Feaſt. Tis 
however true, ſober and rational People 
can't bear that perpetual, empty, ſenſeleſs 
- Mirth, that is always burſting with loud 
Laughter, without knowing wherefore. Tis 
good always to be Maſter of our Tempers, 
and tho' we ought not {till to interrogate 
our Reaſon, whether it be proper to laugh 
when we hear a witty Jeſt, yet we ought 
not to have our Mouths ready open'd and 
tun'd for laughing, like ſome that we ne- 
ver ſee in a ſober ſettl'd Humour, but al- 
ways bubbling up with frothy Joy. Good 
Humour is the Charm of Civil Society, 
when it keeps within the Limits of De- 
Coruni. 

What I dread moſt in Converſation, are 
thoſe greedy Cormorants of Praiſe, who 
try all Shapes and Poſtures to invite your 
Compliments ; and you mult always have 
an Incence-Pot in your Hand, 1t you would 
be their Friend. If they ask your Opinion 
of any Piece of their Compoſition, which 
they read with an Euphaſis, you can't find 
flattering Expreſſions enough to content 
their Vanity : What a fatigue it is for a 
Man that has common Senſe, and an ex- 
quiſite Reliſh of good things, to be oblig d, 
in Complaiſance, to commend Trifles 2 For 
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you mult either applaud or quarrel. They'll 
brutiſhly tax your want of Taſt, Delicacy 
and Jadgment. This Maxim is of very 
large extent, and belongs to all forts of Pro- 
feſſions. A Woman tolerably handſom, but 
who thinks herſelf an accompliſh'd Beauty, 
is out of all patience to hear her Charms 
but faintly commended. Thoſe that have 
a good faculty at Dancing, Singing or Mu- 
ſick, will be applauded ; and a Man knows 
not where to fly from the Perſecution of 
theſe ſelf-admirers. They that have fo 
much Complacency for themſelves, and all 
that belongs to them, have uſually a won- 
derful contempt for all the Performances of 
others : If they dare not ſpeak their Opi- 
nions out, yet their Mein, their Eyes, their 
tone of Voice, a malicious Smile, a my ſte- 
rious Silence, or equivocal and ill- meaning 
Expreſſions, betray them, and diſcover their 
inward Thoughts. 

Infinite Numbers of People think it is 
Politeneſs to approve every thing without 
diſtinction, or giving themſelves time to 
examine into what is {aid or done: They 
make a thouſandExclamations upon the leaſt 
Trifle, and are perpetually loading you with 
Commendations : They have not the Cou- 


rage to ſpeak to you without Flattery; but 
theſe 
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theſe trivial Praiſes leave a flatneſs and infi- 
pid neſs on the Taſt, which is infinitely diſ- 
agreeable to judicious Perſons. 

When we are ſo unhappy as to be en- 
gag d with odd and whimſical Tempers, 
the ſhorteſt way to Peace, is to grant them 
their demands, it being better to make 
ſome abatements of our Right, than diſpute 
for ever. Tis a great Maſtery artfully to 
diſſemble our cauſes of Diſcontent. This 
is the ſureſt Means to preſerve our Repoſe; 
and if this Rule were but always obſerv'd, 
we ſhould not ſee ſo many Quarrels every 
day. Beſides, we ought not to ſeem to 
hear the ill that People ſay of us. We can't 
pretend to hinder them from ſpeaking; but 
it is in our Breaſt not to expreſs Reſentment 
at what they ſay. Tis not always with 
deſign to injure or affront us that they talk 
of us in diſobliging Terms; but from a Cu- 
ſtom ſo habitual to the World of ſlander- 
ing our Neighbours, without which ſu 
ply, Converſation would ſeldom be able to 
ſupport itſelf, But if they treat us thus, 
thro' Malice and ill Deſign, inſtead of re- 
venging our ſelves by reciprocal Detraction, 
ſo cuſtomary with Women and weak Peo- 
ple, the way is to expreſs more — 

| than 
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than ever. This fair and generous Deport- 
ment, will impoſe Silence on them, if they 
have any Principles of Honour. | 

When you are told of a Man of Merit, 
that is raiſing a fair Reputation in the 
World, don't be ſo ill-natur'd as to deny 
him your approbation : The affectation of 
a falſe Delicacy, renders a Man odious or 
ridiculous z and 'tis a mark of a perverſe 
Temper, and a wretched Malignity, not 
to be touch'd with true Merit, and not 
to admire what is really admirable. The 
civil and obliging things you ſay to Peo- 
ple, encourage them to do better. But 
deal not like thoſe Impoſtors, whocommend 
in appearance, but nevertheleſs uſe ambi- 
guous Terms and double Meanings. Theſe 
corrupt Praiſes are nothing but fly Satyr; 
and ſuch ambidextrous Artifices are no ways 
comporting with an honeſt Man, who ought 
never to ſpeak but what he thinks. Tis no 
hard Matter to be deceiv'd in point of Com- 
mendation: We are ſo dazled with our own 
Merit, and think we ſo well deſerve the 
Praiſe that is given us in pure Compliment, 
that tis difficult to perceive when we are ri- 
3 and when we are ſincerely ſpoken 
Or, | 


It 
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It you find you have any good Quali- 
ties, don't value yourſelf upon them, nor 
be the firſt to (peak of them ; don't appear 
invidious againſt thoſe that have the ſame 
Advantages, nor refuſe them the Chara- 
Cter they deſerve. Theſe are two eſſential 
Ingredients in the Compoſition of an inge- 
nious Gentleman, that he (peak not of him- 
ſelf, whatever his Merit be; that he be of 
humble and modeſt Sentiments; and in the 
next place, that he do others Juſtice, with- 
out Aﬀectation and Conſtraint, 

It often happens, that our Friends have 
need of our Advice, whether they are en- 
gag'd in unhappy Afﬀairs, or have not all 
the Prudence or Experience neceſſary for 
their Conduct. In theſe Occaſions, it al- 
ways becomes us to be ſincere; and tis 
acting againſt all the Principles of Honour, 
to be unſeaſonably Complaiſant, and to 
fatter them in their Errors, inſtead of re- 
dreſſing them by fincere Advice. I know 
that thoſe who admoniſh us of our Faults, 
or inform us of Stories ſpread to our Diſ- 
paragement, commonly vex us, and we fee 
them with a ſort of reluctance : But it is 
not the part of a good Friend, not to ven- 
ture to ſay a Word to a Perſon that for- 
gets himſelf, and makes not all the neceſſa- 
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ry Reflexions on his Conduct: His ſore Part 
ought not to be ſo nicely handled. Men of 
an implicit deference to all our Opinions, 
are but little concern'd at our committing 
Errors; nay, there are ſome ſo wretched, as 
to give bad Counſel when they know our In- 
clinations, chuſing rather, in ſome meaſure, 
to humour our Extravagance by agreeable 
things, than by the aſſiſtance of good Ad- 
vice, to help us to maſter our Paſſion. 

The Reaſon why the generality of People 
don't amend their Faults, is their living 
without Reflexion. They converſe all their 
lives with polite Perſons, and yet are never 
the more Polite: Whereas they ought to 
turn every thing to account, and carefully 
obſerve the different ways of acting in well- 
bred Perſons. This Study teaches us the 
Knowledge of Men, which is what ſepa- 
rates Perſons of Merit from the Herd, and 
diſtinguiſhes a Man of Honour from a 
Wretch : For that ſtill is one conſiderable 
Fault, to have the ſame reſpects and com- 
plaiſance for a Fool, as for a Man of Senſe. 

As much as poſſible, we ought to make 
a good Choice of Perſons to converſe with. 
The Commerce of Men of Merit is an excel- 
lent School, and their Words and Actions 


more inſtructive than the beſt of Books. 
We 
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We ought not to content ourſelves with ſee- 
ing them, but endeavour to tranſcribe them. 
When we are miſtaken in our Choice, which 
is but too common, we mult break off, as 
ſoon as may be, a Converſation that can't 
but be diſagreeable or pernicious. + 

The Ladies are ſomewhat too much re- 
lax d from their Severity: They were for- 
merly more ſtately, and knew how to make 
themſelves more reſpected; and Men durſt 


not take the leaſt freedom in their Preſence. 


At preſent they are not ſo ſcrupulous and 
reſerv'd, but entertain them with Diſcourſes 
ſomewhat ſavouring of the Licence of the 
Age. And provided they have a cleanly 
covering, the coyeſt Dames don't ſeem to 
take exception. Tis true, they ought not 
to behave themſelves like wild Indians, nor 
fly in People's Eyes upon the leaſt ambiguous 
Saying. Thoſe that affect ſo much Grimace, 
are not always the moſt Modeſt : But if 
they ſuſtain'd their Character a little better, 
and knew how to employ their Aſcendant 
over Men, theſe would be more ſubmiſſive 
and reſpectful, would give them greater 
eſteem, and be more regular in their ob- 
ſervance of all the Rules of Civility and 
Decorum. 


THE END 
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O F T HE 
E rincipal Matters. 


A. 


Bilities. To ſhew one's Abilities before 
a ſtupid People, is a wretched Puniſh- 
ment 194. : 

Abuſes ſpoken in Company not to be reported 
279. 

333 always mingled with Imper- 
fedtions 62. Accompliſhments unduly or 
prodigally manag d, are offenſive 102. 

Acquaintance can t be long carried on with the 
generality of Men, without occaſion of Com- 
plaint 138. 

U Advice 


INDE X. 


Advice to be given modeſtly to Perſons of a ſu- 
periour Rank 137, 138. Advice askd in 
Expectation of Praiſe 233. 4 Love of 
Advice rather than Hlattery, would correct 
many Faults in Converſation 234. The oh- 
truding of Advice, where it is not askd, 

cenſur d 288. | 

Affronts, to ſuffer all, would be Cowardice ra- 
ther than Complaiſance 164. We are leaſt 
ſenſible of em in Proſperity 178. How to 
meaſure and judge of Afﬀronts 247. 

Age advancing too faſt, brings Wrinkles and 
Remorſes all at once 87. The ridiculous 
Arts of repairing the Decays of Age 224. 

Agreeableneſs of Humour; tis hard to find 
the Medium in which it conſiſts 2 42. 

Affectation of the Mimicks and Apes of Mo- 
deſty, very different from the vertuons Re- 
ſerve 122. 

Apologies are of no aſe, when the Conduct 
gives the Lye to the Diſcourſe 148. 

Applauſe z The Means employ'd to purchaſe it, 
often-times bring us to Contempt 69. Ap- 
plauſe given to ones part always to be ſuſpecł- 
ed 75. Greedineſs of Applauſe cenſur d 
194. 

Approbation of every thing without Diſtin- 

| ion cenſur d 286, 287. 


Attention 


IND E KX. 
Attention to what we ſay or do, is the way to 
live happy with all ſorts of People 92. It 
gives a Spirit of Regularity, and keeps up 
decorum 256. Civility demands Attention 

to what is ſaid to us 257. 
Attire attra#s Peoples Rallery upon an ugly 
Face, which, alone, would paſs not minded 


133. 
Avarice, the moſt miſerable of Paſſions 207. 


B. 


Benefits, to load People with them, 7s not al- 
ways the beſt way 195, 196. Ill-naturd 
People are never won by Benefits 197. To 
talk eternally of Benefits given, is a childiſh 
Vanity 277. 

Beauty, to uſurp the Empire of it, is very ha- 
zardou 43. Women can ſuffer no Rivals 
in that particular 66. Beauty without 
Modeſty, has but little Effect 82, 89. Nas 
tural Beauty loft or decay d, can't be made 
up in Ornament 87, Women of Beauty 
are continually beleaguer d with Ambaſcades 

123. 

Blockheads ſpeak commonly more freely and 
eaſily, and with a more ſatisfied Air than 
Men of Senſe 107. 

U 2 Brag- 


— — 


n pe E. „ 


IN D E X. 


Braggadocio in Converſation deſcribd 70. 

Bravado (the) not to be aFed when ones at- 
tackd on every fide 259. Ii dangerous 
to do it, when we have neither Strength nor 
Courage to ſupport it 265. 

Bulineſs, Nomen juſtly excluded from it 261 


C. 


* * 
om 


Caprice, aruling Principle in Men 128, 209. 
'Tis the Source of the irreparable Faults they 
commit, and of the irregularity of their 
Conduct 128. 

_ Cenſoriouſneſs is finical 5 2. 

Cenſures (impertinent) when offer d, require 
great Diſcretion in the Perſon cenſur d 96. 

Cenſurers of Mankind are indiſcreet 117. 

Cenſurers (everlaſting) expos'd 170, 179, 180. 

Cenſuring in others the ſame Faults we are 
guilty of ourſelves, a moſt incomprehenſible 
thing 268. 

Civil Treatment due from Men in eminent Poſts 
to the Perſons who apply to them 151. Ci- 
vilities thrown away upon ſome People 181. 
Some place all their Politeneſs in paying Ci- 


vilities to all Comers without Diſtinction 221. 


Cioility makes us glad to do every Body Ju- 

ſtice 246. 
Commendation ; *is hard to diſtinguiſh when 
tis 


IND E X 

tis ſincere, and when Ironical 181. 15 
Commend another for what we believe our- 
ſelves to excel in, is a high Flight of Genero- 
ſity 193. 

Companies (great) are fatiguing 21. Thoſe 
who covet them, have either an ill Taſte, or 
elſe diſtruſt their own Parts upon a ſingle 
Match 21. Why Men of Senſe do not like 
em 22. Choice of Company to be inculca- 
ted to young Ladies 82. We can't be too 
curious in it 239. Rational Company con- 
tributes mightily to the forming of a Gentle- 
man 239. Vertuous People diſparage them- 
ſelves by keeping ill Company 263. 

Competition. Ia Competition for the ſame 
Employs, tis difficult to avoid Envy 192. 

Complaints, 2, grounded, ought not to diref 
us from our good Intentions 25 1. 

2 (barren) a thread bare Cuſtom 
185. | 

Complaiſance ( geateel and well manag d) 4 
neceſſary Ingredient in Politeneſs, Pag. 10. 
but Complaiſance exceſſave, grows nauſeous 
and inſipid ibid. Complaiſance the moſt 
proper Means to procure Eſteem 64. Com- 
plaiſance pointed with a little Severity, is 
the perfection of a Character of a Vertuons 
Waman 122. Complaiſance is a great 
Step to Politeneſs 158. *Tis the Soul of 

U 3 Civil 
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Civil Society, ibid. It has a ſort of Char 
in it, which there's no reſiſting 160. The 
Character of a Complaiſant Man, 15g. 


Complaiſance extravagant breeds Wearineſs 


aud Contempt 160. A flattering Com- 


plaiſance does not become Mem of worth 161. 


If it has nothing of Affectation in its man- 


ner, nor ſavours of the Rankneſs of Flattery, 
nothing renders a Man more agreeable 161. 
Mercenary Complaiſance cenſur'd 162. 
Natural Complaiſance apt to degenerate 
to a flat and inſipid Converſe 163. Why 


ſo few are found that are truly Complaiſant 


167. Thoſe who have leaſt Complaiſance 


for others, have a great deal for themſelves 


173. Complaiſance ſuits ( generally ſpeak- 
ing) with all ſorts of People ; in all Con- 
ditions and Circumſtances whatever 183. 
Complaiſance ill-tim'd, when a Woman, is 
attackd 83. Complaiſance cowardly and 
miſplac'd 222. 


Conceited Perſons ſeldom ſee any Merit in 


others 53. IVhy we have ſo many ſelf-con- 
ceited Coxcombs in the World 108. Con- 
ceited People naturally exceptions 205. 


Conſcience ; to ſpeak againſt one's Conſcience 


is Folly as well as Cowardice 211. 


Conſtraint of any ſort, the Bane of Satisfaction 


in Civil Society 283. 
Contra- 


— 
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Contradiction ot incanſiſtent with Complai- 
ſance 163. The Spirit of Contradiction, 
one of the Things that moſt incommodes 

. Converſation 173, 238. wa 

Converſation ; Evenneſs of it with all ſorts 
of People, the moſt diſtinguiſhing CharaFer 

Politeneſs 26. To Converle with rough 
ewn People, a Miſery in Life 27. Con- 
verſation rendred diſagreeable by endeavour- 
ing to outſhine others 59, 60. To return 
harſh Language for harſh Language, the very 
| Peſt of Converſation 141. We ought to 
have no Converſation with People delighting 
in Satyr and Rallery 262. Without Since- 
rity, we find no Pleaſure or Security in Con - 
verſation 228. Several Maxims relating 
to Converſation 239. & ſeq. 

Coquettry takes place of Modeſty 50. 

Covetous Perſons ; We have no other Notion 
of them, than of a People under a divine 
MalediFion 207. Covetouſneſs expord, 
ibid. 

Countenance. See Modeſty. 

Country-Sparks expoſe themſelves by traveſt- 
ing their Temper when they come to lown 


34- 
Courts of Princes afford frequent Inſtances of 
boundleſs Flattery, or Contempt 201. 


Ws Cun- 


— 
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Cunning ought to be baniſhd the Society of bo- 
neſt Men 273. D an Amphibious Quali- 
li, floating betwixt Vice and Vertue 273. 
Curiofity of enquiring after whatever others 
do, with intent to cenſure it, is a wretched 
n e 


Debt. See Magnificence. 
Decorum does not always allow us to do for our 
ſelves, what we are allowed to do to others 


154. 

Delicacy (falſe) the Afeckation of it renders 
a Man ridiculous, and ſpeaks a perverſe 
Temper 288. 

Deſert, The beſt Expedient we can uſe with 

ſuch as deſert us is to give us Liberty to do 
it 141, 142. Deſerting Friends expos'd 
191. It ſpeaks a noble Soul not to deſert 
one's Friends when Fortune has forſaken 

Detraction, Silence an excellent Remedy a- 

gainſt it 260. e 

Diffidence ought not to be concealed 114. 

Diſappointments (frequent) will direct a diſ- 

cereet Man to retire 116. Accidental Diſ- 
appointments are unavoidable 130. 
. Diſcontent 


— — 
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Diſcontent from imaginary (not real) Cauſes, 
frequent 131- | 

Diſcourſe, addreſs'd always to the ſame Perſon, 

4 common uncivility in Converſation 250, 
251. 

Diſcretion, 4 neceſſary Ingredient in Polite- 
neſs 91. The Character of a diſcreet Man, 
ibid. Diſcretion of great uſe to preſerve 
one's own quiet 91. It contributes towards 
forming our Minds 93. It aſſiſts ws to do 
juſtice, both to ourſelves and others 94. 
Ii inconſiſtent with any powerful Paſſion, 

Tis an admirable Veil to hide manifeſt 
Iumperfections 106. lis never more re- 
quir'd, than in the choice of Perſons to con- 


verſe with 112. A falſe ſort of Diſcretion 


cenſur'd 114. Diſcretion is the Soul of Po- 
liteneſs 257. 


Diſgrace, ſome Women take Pleaſure in diſ- 


gracing themſelves 120. 


Diſguiſe ; *77s unaccountable, why Men ſhould 


love ſo much to diſguiſe themſelves 219. 
Women are more ingenious than Men, at diſ- 
guiſing their Sentiments and Inclinations 
- | > "ie 

Dil intereſted neſs, an infallible Sign of a Soul 

well made and rais'd above the Vulgar 156. 
Diſintereſled Services, not to be expected, 
from the generality of Mankind 188. 
. Diſoblige 


- * 
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Diſoblige, *13 a Rule never to diſoblige any 
Body 14. Men's harſh and diſobliging way 
of living together, is a very ſtrange thing 
15. II, difficult, to be Polite and Com- 
plaiſant, when diſoblig'd 177. 

Diſputing in Converſation, it's bad Conſe- 
quences 138. 

Divulging of things imparted to us, tho not 
under the Character of Secret, is want of 
Diſcretion 25 7. 

Dreſs adjuſted 88. 


E. 

Education, ſee Marriages. Education (proper) 
of Youth, would corre many diſorders in 
the World 255. | 

Encomiums z placr'd, do neither honour to the 
Giver nor Receiver 170. 

Engliſh, their Character with reference to Con- 
verſation 249, 250. | 
Entertainments ug to be manag d, by bim 
that makes em, without the Vanity of com- 
mending or diſcommending his Fare 274. 

Envy hard to be over-rul'd 65. Envy and ſordid 
Jealouſies, put uc upon ftrange Extrava- 
gencies, in civil Life 153. 'Tis difficult to 
avoid Envy in competition for the ſame Em- 

ploys, 
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ploys 192. To Envy others Preferments, 
not within our Sphere, is highly ridiculous, 
and yet practisd 192. 

Eſteem, we are not ſure to procure it, by con- 
vincing Men of our Qualifications 6g. The 
little complaiſance Men have for one another, 
proceeds from the want of a due Eſteem 178. 
The moſt certain way to win the Eſteem of 
Men, is to delight to do 'em good 184. 
Sincerity is, perhaps, one of the ſhorteſt cuts 
to arrive at the Eſteem of Men 218. 

Exceptiouſneſs 7s a torment to every Body 13. 

Expreſſions ( /#mpleſi) the beſt in Converſation 
22. Bombaſt and far fetch d Expreſſions to 
expreſs the moſt trivial things, cenſur d 266. 


—_— 


F. 


Falſeneſs. See Sincerity. 

Familiar. Perſons of Quality can't be too fa- 
miliar 137. | 

Fantaſtical. Men that are moſt ſuch, have ſtill 
4 ſide, that's praicable by a Polite Hand 
p. 8. They are brought to their Duty beſt, 

by Lenity and Moderation 138, 139. 

Fault in Converſation: to exaggerate it, is 

unpardonable ill breeding 28. *Tis odd that 

your Nice Men take ſo little care to diſguiſe 


their 
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their Faults 109. People ſeldom correct 
their Faults, becauſe they do not conſider 
them as ſuch 223, 231. If we diſcover 
Faults in Company, we ought not to ſpeak 
of em 246, 247. 

Fawning expos'd 163, 164. It degenerates 
into inſipidneſs 169. 'Tis inconſiſtent with 

Sincerity 210. 

Finical Ladies, how diſtinguiſhd from the 
Polite p. 7. 

Flattery, affefted in Women, does not fix the 
inconſtancy of Men p. 7. 4 Flatterer always 

to be dliſtruſted 25. Flattery or Contempt 

never keep a Mean 200, 201, Love of 

being Platter d is the Cauſe of the Inſincerity 
of Mankind 222. 

Fool, to applaud a Fool when Rich and Opu- 
lent, is an Argument of a mercenary 1em- 
per 25. 

Fortune ( low ) expor'd to the Contempt of 
the Great and Rich, but not of the Polite, 
25, 26. Moderation a Refuge againſt the 
Malignancy of Fortune 130. Change of 
Fortune for the Better, often changes Man- 
ners for the Worſe 132. Ill Fortune is a 

ſort of Contagion, that keeps all at adiſtance, 
190, 191. 

Freedom and eaſineſs ( without ſtifſneſs and 
conſtraint ) a neceſſary ingredient of P =_= 

neſs 
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neſi 3. Becoming Freedom an Argument of 


a Vertuous Woman 90. 
Friends of the longeſt ſtanding, fall fouleſt 
upon one another, when they break off 17. 
To divulge Secrets, upon ſuch a Rupture of 
Friendſhip, is want of Politeneſs 18. 
Friendſhip generally ruin d, by the Indiffe- 
rence that ſucceeds to a long Commerce, 35. 
'Tis Cowardiſe, not to vindicate Friends, 
abus'd in their Abſence 118, 276. *Tis 
an hard Matter to preſerve« Friendſhip, ſo 
as to be able to reckon upon it long 150. 
We fhould be cautions how we abuſe the 
Kindneſs of our Friends ibid. The Friend- 
ſhip that's pratis'd now a-days, is only a 
Diſguiſe for ſelf-love 152. Friendſhip, tho 
extinguiſl\d, ought ſtill to keep off Enmity 
186. Friendlhip not to be expected from 
thoſe, who delight in Satyr and Rallery 202, 
An unſincere Friend, is the moſt dangerous 
thing in the Commerce of the World 223. 
Friendſhip requires ſome Equality 252. 
Why there are no more true Friends in the 
World 277. Dif intereſtedneſs is the Fort 
of Friendſhip ibid. Sometimes we are ob- 
liged by juſt Reaſons, to break off all Com- 
merce with our deareſt Friends 278. The 
Treachery of a Friend, is the greateſt Diſtur- 
bante, a Man of Honour can meet with 278. 
Frugality 
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Frugality, requiſite in managing the greateſt 
Excellencies 102. 


- 


G. 


Gaiety. See Gravity. Exceſs of Gaiety, or 
 Merriment a Fault in Civil Society 284. 
Gallantry, what Notions People have of it in 
this Age 71. 
Gallantry to be talkd of with Reſerve, by 
Women 279, 280. 


_ Gaudy Trappings, upon an ugly Woman, make 


her doubly ſo 87. 

Generoſity of Mankind is ſuch, that there's 
no reckoning upon it 152. See Liberality. 
See Commend. Ar Inſtance of uncommon 
Generoſity 194, 195. 

Generous Perſous expect no return for their 
good Offices 155. Motives that ſeem Ge- 
nerous, flow ſometimes from Paſſion 202. 

1 Behaviour deſcrib'd at large 184. & 

eq. 

Giving with an ill grace, makes the World a 

bound with Ingratitude 199. To give with 
a good grace, is giving doubly 216. 

Glory, zone, but ſome privileged Fools, are 

determin'd by it's Motions 157. 


Gold 


—— 


— 
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Gold, in the Age we live, there's hardly any 
Honeſty tenable againſt it 156. The ſe- 
vereſt Women are ſometimes canght by it 
256. 3 

Good. To delight to do good, the moſt cer- 
tain way to win the eſteem of Men 184. To 
do good to People of known Ingratitude, re- 
quires a very great Soul 196. Good 
things are to be ſeparably met with 241. 

Gratitude for Services done impair d by Self- 

love 190. Gratitude ſhould be free, and 
not fore d 203. | 

Gravity and Gaiety ſhould be combir'd in civil 
Society 176 

Greatneſs of Soul, now a-days, is a Traffick 
of pure Intereſt 184. 


H. 


Handſom Nomen apt to grow haughty, and 
to provoke the reſt of their Sex to confe- 
derate to deſtroy them 43. Why handſom 
Women make ſo few Conqueſts 58. 

Happineſs of our Friends, is ſometimes our 
Mortification, which is very odd and unac- 
countable 153. The Secret of happy living 
with all the World, is to take Men as we 
find em 168. 


Harſhneſs 


1 
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Harſhneſs and Moroſeneſs, are not the proper 
| Means for obtaining Reſpect 151. 

Heart of Man; the knowledge of it is not at- 
tainable but by long Experience, and much 

. Keflexion 209. 

Honour (Mer of) particularly found to avoid 
lewd Diſcourſe 8x. Honour of Birth, for- 
got, by Women of a deprav d taſte 121.4 Man 
of Honour ſhould never ſpeak, what he does not 

think 211. Men of Honour and Reputation 
ſhould not be decry'd 280, 281. Tho' the 
Envious World is apt to do it ibid. 

Hopes retain People to our Intereſt, better 
than a load of Benefits already conferr'd 

195, 196, 198. 

Humour (Good) is the Charm of civil Society, 
when it keeps within the limits of Decorum 
285. 

Hypocrites. See Religion. 


I. 


Idleneſs makes the Paſſions of Women ſo lively 
261. 

Jealouſy (indiſcreet) expo d 99. 4 Jealous. 
Husband how ſerv d by ſome 105. 

Jeſt oftentimes makes a Friend an irreconcile- 
able Enemy 92. Jeſts never to be hazarded 


with Country Folks and Fools 267. 
Ignorance 


INDEX. 


Ignorance talen by ſome to be meritorious 64: 
lgnorant Expreſſzons not to be inſulted, but 
pitied 284. IS 

Ignorant, they are admir'd by none but Fools 
I7L. 921% 

Impertinences. The Reflexions we make upon 
the Impertinences of others, teach ns to 
correct our own 9, 264. The Character of 
an [mpertinent 111. Impertinents will 
always creep in among reaſonable People 171 

Impertinences, to return Candor and Civili- 
ties for [mpertinences, is a Vertue of great 
Value 260. ' 

Importunity makes a Man promiſe, without 
thinking to perform 116. Importunity 22 
diſtreſs does not re- AMindle the Zeal of An- 
cient Friends 191. | 

Impoſtures are »ſually as fatal to Cheats, as 
thoſe that are cheated by them 225. 

Inclination warps Vertue 201. | | 

Indiſcretion (onſtrous) in delighting to diſ- 
parage one's ſelf 155. 

Indolent Creatures tireſom Company 234. 

Indulgence due to a Preacher or Author 272. 

Infirmities, the great Art of Life conſiſts in 
concealing them, ſince no Body is without 
em 133. «lb AGE 

Ingratitude the frequent Reward of Generous 
Aerion, 185. Great BenefaFions are ſome- 

X 
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times inſtrumental to it 196. See Good. 
Good Fortune the frequent Occaſion of In- 
gratitude 197. Ingratitude 4 7 and 
Seandalous Vice 198. to puniſh it, we need 
only abandon the Ungrateful t their own 
Malignity ib. N hy the World abounds with 
Ingratitude 99. The leaſt deſerving are 
moſt ingrateful 203. 

Injuſtice, we have — 4 great Inclination 
to it 145. 

Injuries z2agnified by Self-Eſteem 193 

Inſult. Note, to inſult a worthy Man in Diſ- 
grace, 4 Leſſon of great Importance 24. 

Inquiſitive Perſons to be uſed with a refolute 
Reſerve 217. 

Integrity. See Senſe. 

Intereſted Perſons not very exact in their Pro- 
miſes 116. 

Intereſt carries it, with the generality of the 
World, above Glory 1 52. Intereſt and Plea- 
ſure, are the Springs of humane Life 157. 
Mean Actions from Views of Intereſt, moſt 
to be feared 184. Generoſity is nothing now 
but * * of Intereſt 184. Friendſhip 
is generally meaſur d by Intereſt 192. 

Juſtice. Ne ſeldom do Juſtice ” our ſelves, 
and rarely to other Men 193. We muſt not 
hope to have always Juſtice * us 205. 


Kind- 


Kindneſſes and Praiſes, proceed almoſt upon 
the ſame Foot 182. 


L. 


Laughter, and Cackling by Fitts in Company, 
ridiculous 25. 

Learned (Men) why they are not the gen- 
teeleſt People in A J ay 23, 30. Why 
Learning is ſooner acquir'd than Politeneſa, 
r. Thoſe who ſet up for extraordinary 
Learning, are very untractable 64. 

Letters {Mer of are ſeldom guilty of an Ex- 
ceſs of ranks bars 167. 

Liberality has oftentimes a ſecret Intereſt at 
Bottom 187. 

Libertiniſm i omen, the Conſequence of 
Matrimony 83. 

Liberty talen by Women, looſes them the Em- 
pire they have naturally over Men 121. 

Lively People ſhould always beware of their na- 
tural Fault, of endeavouring to ſparkle in 
Converſation 110. 

Love, why a Man's Love for a Maid, cools 
when ſhe becomes his Wife, 124, 125. We 
are under no Obligation to love all forts of 

1 People 
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People 221. To love Perſons of no Merit, 
is a whimfical Thing 252. 


M. 
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Machinal ſort of People, always ſpeak by weight 
and meaſure ; What a pitiful Chara@er they 
have 230. 

Magiſterial Determination, upon the Subject of 
Converſation, is unvecoming 53. 

Magnihcence. See Liberality. Magnificence 
that plunges one into Debt, is an il con- 
triv'd Generoſity 207. 

Maggotry of Carriage, diſpels the Charms of 
Beauty 58. 

Malice forgives neither the Endowments of 
Nature nor Fortune 153. 

Man turns Tyrant to himſclf, when no Body 
elſe diſturbs him 131. 

Manners. The Standard of our preſent Man- 
ners, does not come up to Sincerity 233. 
Marriages, the ſcandalous diſorders in em, 
proceed from the bad Education of Toung 
omen 60. Marriage now a-day, diſpel. 
the Reliques of Shame 83. Women take 
great Liberties after Marriage, tho their 
Obligation to Modeſty, is the ſame as before 
23. One of the Sources of the Miſeries of 
Marriage, is the Daughter's minding wy 

the 
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the Perſon, and the Mother only the Fſtate 
126, 127. tis unaccountable that ſo few 
Marriages are ſo well ſorted 255. 

Maſters and Servants, their reſpective Duties 
and Faults 262. 

Maxims for Civil Society 239. 

_ and unworthy Actions moſt to be fear d 
184. 

Men can bear no competition in Wit, no more 
than Women in Beauty 66. Moſt Men are 
unintelligible 209. We judge of Men by the 

Surface 263. 

Merit (great) does not always carry the ſuf- 
frage of the Publick 62. Modeſty ſets its 
off with a new Luſtre 82. Indifferent Merit 
may gain ſome eſteem by ſpeaking little 106. 
QOngrateful 204. 

Miſanthrophy expos'd 165, 166. 

Miſcarriages, *Tzs to little purpoſe to make 
great Apologies for em 101. e ought to 
ſay nothing harſh to a Man that has miſ- 
carried 178. | 

Misfortunes ; To complain of em every turn, 
is a fign of Vanity rather than Modeſty 
70. They are generally owing to our own ill 
Conduct 70, 100. They render a Friend 
dearer to a generous and diſintereſted Heart 
157. They ought to be treated with Com- 
palſion, not Indifference 186. 

| X 3 Mi- 
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Miſtruſtful Perſons anconverſeble 114. They 
place a falſe Diſcretion of miſtruſting every 
ody ibid. 

Modcracon, a Veriue of very extenſiue uſe, 

129. 1 wakes Men happy in every State 
131. And is neceſſary at all Iimes 142. 

Modelty, adds a Luſtre to great Merit 44 
It as evenly and without Formality 45. 
The Character of a modeit Perſon 45. Mo- 
delty of Sentiments read in the Countenance 
48. Modeſty, the moſt convenient Veil for 
what we mean to keep ſecret 49. Why we neg- 
lect to do Juſtice to omen, upon the ſcore of 
Modeſty 49, 50. Modeſty removes Self- 

1 or valuing only what's our own 67. 

A modeſt Man does not ſet up for ſhining in 
Converſation, by ſurpriſing Narratives 70. 
'1is a falſe Modeſty, rudely to reject Compli- 
ments when we think we deſerve em 76. lis 
difficult to retain modeſt Sentiments in an 
exaltedStation 79. Modeſty becomes all ſorts 
of CharaFers, but is highly eſſential to ſome 
Profeſſzons 80. Roughneſs and Severity a- 
gainſt all that take any freedom, is no true 
Ingredient of Modeſty 85, 86. Modeſty 
is 5 mighty uſe to Paik all the other = 
tues 86. Modeſt Per/ons eaſily poſſeſs our 
Inclinations and Eſteem oQ 


—— 
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Morals of Women of this Age, differ but lit- 
tle from thoſe of honeſt Heathens 204. 

Mothers give their Daughters too great Liber- 
ty 282, 283. : 

Mourning ( feign'd ) expos d 230. 


N. 


Narratives (long) cenſar'd 171. 

Neceſlity throws People upon many things that 
diſpleaſe others 27. Self-love magnifies the 
Idea of aur Neceſſities 190. 

News (ill) not tobe carried 279. 

Nicety. See Starch'd. 


O. 


Obligations oxght to be done in proper Time 
and Place 184. Overdoing Obligations, 
make People ungrateful 196, 

Obſtinacy, the moſt common Fault in Conver- 
ſation 24. Tis grand Impertinence 55. 
Obſtinacy i» Opinion, a Sign of but indifſe» 
rent Senſe 248. | 

Officiouſneſs cenſur d 185. 


X 4 Old 
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Old Men, were they more converſable, their 
Society would be a good School for the 
Dung 37. Ii ridiculous to conceal Old 
Age 89. Perſons may pretend a kind of 
Reſpeft, but expoſe themſelves in thinking 
to pleaſe 113. : 

Openneſs ( i#diſcreet ) vaſtly different from 

Slincerity 217. : 

Opinion, Of Self-merit, cenſur d 51, 53, 54, 
& ſequent. Iis a great Source of Imper- 

tinence 57. Opinion oftentimes askd not 
for Inſtruction, N but in eæpectation of Ap- 
plauſe 116, 117. To differ in Opinion, in 
the way of Converſation, does not break in 
upon the meaſures of Complaiſance 163. 
Mens Fondneſs of their own Opinions makes 
them at and ſpeak many fooliſh Things, 
in the Commerce of the World 247. Stiff 
eſs in Opinion, the moſt poiſonous Weed 
that infetts the Pleaſure of Civil Society 
249. Every Body has a Right to give his 
Opinion of things ſubmitted to the Pub- 
lick 2725 | 

Oſtentation cenſur'd 44, 45, 47. 
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Pains 


Pains. People take more Pains to deceive the 
World, than it would coſt them to acquire 
a ſubſtantial Merit 210. 

Paint ur d by Old Women ridicul'd 224. The 
Souls of Women are no leſs painted than 
their Faces 233. 

Parts (great) not ſufficient to purchaſe the 
Eſteem and Affection of Men of themſelves 
46. Oftentation of Parts cenſur'd 47. 

Paſſions; if we cant get rid of en, we ought 
to conceal em 86. What is not a Woman 
capable of, under the Influence of a violent 
Paſſion 218. 

Patrons, their hatred the moſt common Effect 
of Ingratitude 200. When they ceaſe to be 
uſeful, they're treated with indifference 200. 
if not worſe 207. 

Peace, the ſhorteſt way to it, in to grant whim- 
fecal People their Demands 287. 

Pedagogue, troubleſom 104. 

Pettiſh, peeviſp People deſcribed 270. 

Play, ſome Reflexions upon it 273. 

Pleaſe. To think of pleaſing, when the Seaſon 
of agreeableneſs is over, is want of Diſcre- 
tion, and miſtaking a Man's true Intereſs 

113. 
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113. The merit of Pleaſing, belongs to Youth, 
ibid. Merit, without the Art of Pleaſing, 
ſeguiſies but little 176. 

Pleaſure and Intereſt, the two Springs of Hu- 
mane Life 157. 

Pleaſe. The grand Rule to pleaſe, is to accom- 
m10date one's ſelf to the Genius of People 
238. And in Converſation not to depart from 
jour Character 244. He ought to endeavour 
to pleaſe People of good Taſt 281. 

Politeneſs den d p. 1. It demands a ftrong 
Fund of Reaſon 5 great Commerce with the 
'/orld, and an exact Knowledge of Decorum 
p. 2. Why the Number of the Polite are ſo 
ſmall p. 3, Women have more Politeneſs 
than Men ibid. A Connterfeit Politeneſs, 
diſcoverd by Occafions, Contradittions and 
Intereſt p. 5. Politeneſs is not always born 
with People 8, 9. Ihe great Secret of it. 
conſiſts in making ourſelves reliſh d by thoſe 
we converſe with p. 9. Why Polite Men 
are ſcarcer than Men of Parts and Learn- 
ing 31. Politeneis teaches us to treat Feo- 
ple ſuitably to their Condition 36. It con- 
fiſts in a Medium between the exceſs of Re- 
ſtraint and Liberty 39, 40. Ii impoſſible 
to be Polite without Modeſty 44. Polite- 
neſs and Complaiſance, require the Conjun- 
Fion of almoſt all Vertues 167, Ihbere is 
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no great Stock of Politeneſs requir d, to live 

amicably with good humour d People 270. 

Politicians have no Summum bonum, but 
their Intereſts 212. 

Politicks alter, according to the different turn 
of Afﬀ airs 203. | 

Praiſers (everlaſting ) expos d 170. 

Praiſes, why People of indifferent Merit, are 
commonly the moſt tenacious of em 72. Self- 
praiſe, from what Principle it flows 73. 
To talk of ourſelves either good or Evil, ar- 
gues that we are fond of Praile 75. There's 
4 way of receiving Praiſes, when juſt, that 
does not offend Modeſty 76. Praiſes, art- 
fully manag'd, are a kind of Coin, the cun- 
ning ſe to compaſs all their Intentions 76. 
Prailes vt ſo uncommon, as to be palſi onate- 
ly ſought after 779. Kindneſſes and Praiſes 
proceed almoſt upon the ſame Foot 182. The 
greedy Cormorants of Praiſe are moſt to be 
dreaded in Converſation 285. 

Precaution the beſt Affairs miſcarry for want 
of it 146. 

Preſents of Friends, to refuſe'em is a miſtaken 

Piece of State 206. 

Preſumption of great Rapacity, a certain ſign 

indifferent Merit 51, 56. [mpudent Pre- 

ſumption,a great Fault in a Young Man 116. 


Pride, 
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Pride, the moſt natural Source of [mpoliteneſs 
44- Its juſt Puniſhment in meeting with con- 
tempt, when it courts applauſe 69. Pride 
_— guards a Woman's Vertue 84, 86, 
183. 

Private Diſcourſe of others, to liſten to em 
i Incivillity 258. | 

Promiſes made to all, no true Politeneſs 29. 
thoſe we have a Promiſe to, have a juſt 
Title to the Performance 116. In promi- 
ſes to Friends, we ought not to uſe Subter- 

 Fuges 216. The performance of Promiſes 
ought not to be delay'd 216. | 

Princeſſes more unfortunate than other Women, 
in that ihe Almanacks will not permit them 
to diſguiſe their Age 89. 

Prodigality ſee Magnificence. 

Proſperity the frequent Occaſion of Ingratitude 
I97. 

Proud Perſons, that fland much upon Pun- 
Cilio, the ſhorteſs Method with them, is 
to break off all Correſpondence 12. 

Prudence, #0 Prudence can be proof againſt 
a treacherous Pretender of Friendſhip 215. 

Publick, unju/tly complain d of 263. 


Quality 


Quality, 20 Diſpenſation from Politeneſs I6, 
17. Good Qualities diſplacd all at firſt 
Sight, ill Policy 61. If we can't throw off 


bad Qualities, we ſhould endeavour to con- 
ceal them 146. 


Quarrels, the longer deferr'd, the more ran- 
courous is the Spleen p. 12. Qnarrels that 
have no Foundation, are moſt durable and 


ſhy 195: 
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Rallery, the Knowledge of it requiſite upon ſome 
Occaſions p. 10. Ingenious Rallery not to 
be reſented 95, 96. Fine Rallery the deli- 
cious ſeaſoning Society 242. Perſons of a 
ſuperiour Rank, (hould be very reſerv'd in 
that Point 265. 

| Reaſon, the generality of Men live not by it, 
but by Prejudices, and the Movements of 
their Palſions 94. 

Raſcal, often confounded with an honeſt Man, 
becauſe we judge of Men only by the Surface 
263. 

Re- 
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Reflexion, wart of it upon ourſelves, the cauſe 
of Self- conceit 59. Humbling Reflexions 
not admitted by Men that are prepoſſeſs'd with 
their own Merit 61. Tour conceited Cox- 
combs live without Reflexions 108. 

Religion ; Cheats in matters of Religion, are 
the Deceivers we can leaſt ward againſt 225. 
The Vizor of Religion deſcribd 226, 227. 

Remonſtrances to bear en modeſtly, is a ſign 
of great Merit 118. 

Repetitions one of the moſt tireſom Things in 
Converſation 19. 

Repoſe, an excellent Preſervative for it, is to 
be undiſturb'd at affrontive Langnage 129. 
They that ſeek their Repoſe in the /Vorld are 
always reſtleſs 135. 

Reproach. He that takes the Liberty to re- 
proach People, ſhould be very ſecure of his 
Point 136. 

Reproof niſtim d, has but little Effect 39. 
Reproots ſhould be qualified with Diſcretion, 
if we would have them prevail 119. How 
to make Reproofs effeFual 268. There are 
certain Conj unctures in which Keproof is ab- 
Solutely requir d 269. Tho Politeneſi does 
not always allow of it 269. Keproof a hard 
Part to act ibid. 

Reputation depends not on the fantaſtick Hu- 


mours of Men 62. Reputation once clipt 
| not 


* 
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not eaſily retriev d 63, 80. Oftentimes 
miſs'd by Supinity 63. Reputation the 
worthieſt Recompence of Vertue 253. In- 
dolence as to Reputation, not the greateſt 
Sign of Vertue 253, 254. 

Reſerve as to the Affairs of others prevents 
many Troubles 98. The Relerve of a Ho- 
man of Merit js a ſort of Bridle to contain 
Men in their Duty 121. Her Reſerve 
ſhould have nothing in it wild, termagant, 
or diſguſtful 122. True Reſerve retain 
Reſpect without any Words 124. 5 

Reſpect, Omriſſzons of it not deſign d, ought to 
be excus d 93. Reſpect diſcontinued when 
we are no longer ſerviceable 184. 

Revenge moderated 142. Groundleſs Revenge 
expos'd 179. 

Riches and Greatneſs efface the Sentiments of 
Modeſty 79. They make a Man looſe the 
Eſteem he had before purchaſed by his Vertue, 
132. hen a Man arrives at the Contempt 
of Riches, he has no farther Obſtacle in his 
way to exalted Vertue 156. 

Ridicule #x dreaded by every Body 140. 


8. 


Satyr thoſe who delight in it, can never be true 
Friends 202. 
Say. 
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Say. 'Tis not always convenient to know what 
People ſay of us 258. | 

Scandal cant be too ſollicitouſly prevented by 
Women 97. 3 | 

Secrets, the diſcovery of 'em after a Rupture 
of Friendſhip, is only pardonable in Women, 
who have not always a retentive Faculty 
18. to tell a Womann that what you ſpeak is 
a Secret, is the way to make her diſcover it 
18. To give trifling Things under the Seal of 
Secrecy, is derogatory to good Senſe 31. 
Ils a kind of Treachery, to take Advantage 
of a Secret, when you ceaſe to be the Au- 
thor's Friend 95, 187. Secrets of others, 
not to be enquired into 100. Secrets not 
to be kept from a diſcreet Friend 112. 
We ought either not to truſt our Secrets, 
with our Friends, or elſe to truſt em with- 
out reſerve 115. What Secrets are proper 
to be communicated, and what not 220. 

Self- ſatisfaction inſpir d by Beauty 58. Why 
Men have ſuch advantageous Notions of 
themſelves 59. Self-Love a kind of blind- 
foldedneſs, which Modeſty removes 67. We 
ought not to ſpeak either good or evil of 
ourſelves 72. ſee Conceited. Self Love 
magnifies the Idea of our Neceſſities, and 
leſſens that of the Alſiſtance given us 190. 
Self. ſufficiency cenſur d 248. People feel a 


ſecret 
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ſecret ſatisfaftian in talking of themſelvet, 
And their ill Fortune 275. 18 * 
Senſe. A Man of Jutegrity mith excellent Senſe, 
is commonly made the Property of .a Crafty 
| Knave of but indifferent Onderflanding 
214. 1 . 4 
Service, offers of it to all Men, one of the 
moſt common weakneſſes in Men 115. when 
we do People Seruices, we ought to do em 
without Views of Intereſt 155. Proclamation 
of Services cenſur d 187. Ds 
Services diſentereſted, not to be expeFed from 
the generality of Mankind 188. Services 
done with an. ill grace offend People 189. | 
Services paſt .eafily forgot 197, I 4 | 
wretched Perſecution to be told continually 
| of the Services we have dane us 199. 
Severity ſtudied, no ſure ſign of Vertue 122, 
123. Ihere are lome Subjefts, where Se- 
verity ſhould take place of Camplaiſance 183. 
Severity (Hern) in (onverſation, cenſur d 242. 
Silence, an excellent Remedy againſt Retra- 
(ion 260 
Sincerity (rigid) baniſh'd Converſation 181. 
Sincerity diſcours d of at large 209. & eq. 
Blunt Sincerity cenſurd 210, 211. Sin- 
Cerity //-tim'd, ſerves only to ſoure People, 
211, 242. without Sincerity, Civil So- 
ciety is a4 kind of Kid napping 213. Sin- 
* cerity 
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cerity ſhould have" nothing raſh or 00 in 
it 217. Iis perhaps one of the ſhorteſt 

cuts to arrive at the eſteem of Men 218. 
it ſometimes paſſes for Ruſticity and Rude- 
neſs 219. why there are ſo 1 ſincere Peo- 
ple in the World 222. ithout Sincerity 

we find no Pleaſure or Security in Con- 
verſation 228. By being too ſincere we 
oftentimes draw very ingrateſul Repartees 
upon us 235. Want of Sincerity, is the 
cuſtomary Fault of thoſe who pretend to 
Complaiſance 237. 

Singularity affeFed, very ee to judici- 
ous Perſons 68. tis a Symptom of a bad 
Judgment 174. it proceeds generally from 
an aukward Wit 264. 

Slander, nothing is more diametrically oppoſite 
to Politeneſs 16. Women cannot be taken 
off from it 43. it denotes a great Fund of 
Il] nature ibid. The natural Biaſs of Man, 
is to Slander and Diſparagement 144. (au- 
tions about Slander 279. 

Slighting of ordinary Diſcourſe, an Argument 
of a Pedant 23. 


Smiles (malicious as provoking, as keen Re- 


exions 209. 
Society, (civil) without Diſcretion, is nothing 
but fatigue and hurly-burly 91. The plea- 
ſare of it is poiſon'd moſt, by giving 100 _ 
cope 
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Scope to our natural Inclination to injuſtice, 
145. I is not to be hop d, to meet with none 
but agreeable and converſable People in So- 
Clety 170. inſincere People, the Bane of 
Civil Society 210. ſee Sincerity. Max- 
ms for Civil Society 239. 

Sots do not diſtinguiſh falſe Merit, from true 

T0. 

Speaking ill of every Body, is a Treſpaſs upon 
Politeneſs 13. He that ſets up for a Polite 
Speaker, grows impertinent and tireſom by 
overmuch caution, unleſs he takes great care 

22. To ſpeak of what we dont know, is to 
make a Parade of ridiculous Ignorance 69, 
by ſpeaking little, we may gain ſome eſteem, 
with an indifferent Merit 106. Blockbeads 
Jpeak more freely and eaſily than Men of 

denſe 107. 

Squabbles of Women, tho trivial, the hardeſt 
to appeaſe. | 

Starch d and affected Airs in Women, no Ar- 
gument of Politeneſs 41, 42. Nor jet of 
Modeſty 90. 

Succeſſes (il) twould be an eſtimable Vertue, 
not to ridicule People for em 194. 


— 


* Talk 


Talk. The pleaſure Men take in talking, makes 
| them inſenſible of the tædium they give their 
Hearers 19. Exceſſive deſire of talking 
diſcovers a want of Judg ment 20. We ought 
neuer to talk of ourſelves 74. Why the 
Worl4s abounds with ſuch as do, ibid. A 
Violent itch to talk on all Subjects, a cer- 
tan convidtion of Self: ſufficiency, and the 
Poverty of Wit 103. The greateſt Talkers 
are not always beſt ed 104. 10 be fond 
of talking much, ix a ſigu of great Vanity, 
rather than good Senſe 106. Ii not the 
Seaſon to talk much, when 4 Man's agitated 
with violent Paſſion 134. Great Talkers, 
only ſurpriſe the Vulgar 171. 

Taft (exquiſte and refin'd_) à great Advan- 
tage 175. 

Temper ever more neceſſary in Converſation, 
than when it turus upon Rallery 139, 140. 
Timerouſneſs, Sify and Sheepiſh, a great 

Fault in a Young Man 110. 

Travels of Conntry Gentlemen render them 
more fooliſh and Impertinent than before 32. 
'17s not ſeeing of fine Things but converſing 
with polite People, that refines a Traveller 
TT IT 7. 
* Valuing 
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Valuing only what's our own, a common Fault 
with Men of Merit 67. Ie commonly a 
mighty Source of Impertinence ibid. 

Vanity. ſee Oſtentation. There's no Body 
without ſome particular Vanity 57. Vanity 
"+ | 

Wantons grows vertuons when they can't be 
otherwiſe 87. | 

Vertuous if common, ſcarce admir d 67.Vertue 

in Women gives Tranquility and Reſpe@& 84. 

Great AMfectation of Foes renders a Wo- 

man but more ſuſpected 85. Modeſty is of 
mighty uſe to ſecure all the other Vertues 86. 
Vertue does not procure Reputation if de- 
layd to the Def of Age 87. The moſt 
reſolꝰ d Vertue can't ſtand its Ground in 

ſome nice ConjunFures 123. An excellent 
Remedy to ſave the Vertue of a Woman 124. 
Some Vertues are acquir d by Art, ſuch as 
Complaiſance 162. Vertue warp'd by In- 
clination 201. Looks and Grimaces con- 
tribute nothing towards ſolid Vertue 210, 
Vertues oug bt to be proportion'd to the Cha- 
racter of the Perſon 254, 26 9: There's an 

Art in ſedſoning Vertues ibid. 
Vexation makes us vent ſuch Fooleries in haſt, 
; a5 
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as we repent of at leiſure 134. 

Violence aud Paſſion are not capable of doing 
Buſineſs 146. | 

Wheedling and Decoying, are Shams to civil 

Society 215. | 

Whimſical Tempers, how to manage em 287, 

Wit conceal d is oftentimes good Management, 
48, 49. Men of the greateſs Wit often 
guilty of the moſt notorious Errors 59. We 
can't lay an Embargo on Women's Wit 65, 
Men of Wit ſometimes tireſome in Conver- 

ſation 243, 

Vindictiveneſs cenſur'd 256. Women have 
little vindictive Souls 256. 

Viſits to be diſcreetly tim'd 110. We ought 
not to be too free at the firſt Viſit 112. Vi- 
fits purely ceremonial ought to be baniſh'd So- 

ciety 266. No Character ſeems more for- 
midable than that of the Makers of inſignifi- 
cant Viſits 271. Viſits not to be paid when 
one's out of Humour 24. 

Unacquaintance with ourſelves, the hindrance 
of modeſt Notions 50. 

Unfortunate (the) are not to look for Genero- 
fity from their Friends 190. 

Untowardneſs (natural) deſcrib d 165. 

Women have naturally more Politeneſs than 

Men 13. They have not always a retentive 
Faculty 18. *Tis a Defect of Politeneſs to 
ET | tet 
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let FR perceive the Indifference you have for 
them 29. -Their Politeneſs doe, not con- 


fit in ſtreteb d and affected Airs 41, 42. 


males, but in the regularity of her Condu6t 


ina 


The politeſt Women take jt ill 10 bear 0- 


thers prais d in their Company 42. The 


whole Sex is ſtill full of themſelves 5 2. All 


joung Women are eagerly ſolicitous to be mar- 


ried, and all married Women to be Widows, 

60. Women ought in 4 particular manner to 
be reſerv'd upon lewd Subjects 8 1. They 
have loſt their Authority over Men by a De- 


fect of Modeſty 82. Their Dreſs ought to 
ſuit their Condition 88. The Glory of 4 


Woman conſiſts not in the Noiſe her Beauty 


89, lou ſtarclyd prim Nomen always ſuſ- 


peed 90. The Perfection of a Woman's 


Charafter 122. Women affe@ all the. 0 


6: fices of the Republick, 128. They are more 
.- interprizing. than Men ibid. 4 co 


and ſelf intereſted Woman is obnoxiousto all 
the falfe. Steps, which thoſe who know ber 
Weakneſs and Diſpoſition, can wiſh 1 56, 
157. Women are more ſway d by Pleaſure 
than Pain 157, 158. See Squabbles. 
Women acknowledge no other Laws than 
thoſe o ol their Pleaſures. 204. Confidence 
oman cenſur d 217. Women have 
little vindictive Part. 256. Their Blaſs 
5 naturally 
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naturally diſpoſes tbem to trifling 2 262. Some 
Women love to expoſe their own Sex 282. 
World, Injuſtice-of the World:oftentimes hlam d 
' when Supinity's the Caſe 63. The World 
bounds with Fools and Impertinents that 
can't be avoided in.Converſation 113, 114. 
Some People diſparage what all the World 
commends 174. The World js very cen 
ſoriou and ill-naturd 194. World com- 
-pared to the Actors of a Comedy 23 1. The 
Way of the World deſcribed 273. 
Worth (Men of) exposd:to eee 
222. 
Y. 


woung People ſeldom ſuit themſelves tothe Con- 
der ſation of the old 37. "Why they ſium it, 
38. The Sollieltude of. 5 ome People to appear 
younger tham they are, is very rediculous 89. 
The great Faults in a Voung · Man 110. 
Toung People reaſon differently from "thee 
Parents 125, 126. 
TVouth males part of the Merit of 4 Woman, 
but not of a Man 89. The" 
* belongs to\Vouth 113. 


Zeal, indiſcreet, * our R More e 


than Service 147. 
FINI 8. 


